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PB»E-FACE. 



The present edition of this work has been thoroughly revised 
and re- written, and also improved by the addition of much valu- 
able new material, rendering it a sufficiently complete practical 
treatise for the majority of learners. 

The arrangement is strictly progressive; the aim having been 
to introduce subjects in an order most in accordance with the 
laws govierhing the proper development of mind. The rules have 
generally been deduced from the analysis of one or more ques- 
tions, so that the reasons for the methods of solution adopted are 
rendered intelligibfe to the pupil ; ho knowledge of a principle 
being required, that has not been previously illustrated and ex- 
plained. In this respect, it is believed the work will be found to 
differ from most other arithmetics. 

In preparation of the rules, definitions, and illustrations, the 
utmost care has been taken to express them in language simple, 
precise, and accurate. 

The examples are of a practical character, and adapted not 
only to fix in the mind the principles, which they involve, but 
also to interest the pupil, exercise his ingenuity, and inspir^a 
love for mathematical science. 

The reasons for the operations are explained, and an attempt 
is made to secure to the learner a knowledge of the philosophy 
of the subject, and prevent the too prevalent practice of merely 
performing, mechanically, operations, which he does not under- 
stand. 

Analysis has been made a prominent subject, and employed in 
the solution of questions under most of the rules, in which it 
<sould be used with any practical advantage ; and it cannot be 
too strongly recommended to the pupil to make use of this mode 
of operation, where it is recommended by the author. 

All the most important methods of abridging operations, ap- 
plicable to business transactions, have been given a place in the 
work,. and, so introduced, as not to be regarded as mere blind 
mechanical expedients, but as rational labor-saving processes. 

Old rales and distinctions, which modem improvements have 
zendered unnecessary, and which, deservecLly,.are becoming obso- 
lete, have been avoided. 
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Bnles for finding the greatest common divisor of fractions, and 
for finding tjMfeast coninon multiple of fractions ; methods of 
equating acc«its ; division of duodec^|[ials ; exchange, foreign and 
inland ; and s^bral important tables, are among the new features 
of this edition, which will be found, it is believed, very valuable. 

The articles on money, weights, measures, interest, and duties 
are the results of extensive correspondence and much laborious 
research, and are strictly conformable to present usage, and 
recent legislation, state and national. 

Questions have been, inserted at the bottom of each page, de- 
signed to direct the attention of teachers and pupils to the most 
important principles of the science, and fix them in the mind. It 
is not intended, however, nor is it desirable, that the teacher 
should servilely confine himself to these questions ; but vary their 
form, and extend them at pleasure, and invariably require the 
pupil thoroughly to understand the subject, and give the reasons 
for the various steps in the operation, by which he arrives at any 
result in the solution of a question. 

The object of studying mathematics isnot only to acquire a 
knowledge of the subject, but also to secure mental discipline, to 
induce a habit of close and patient thought, and of persevering 
and thorough investigation. For the attainment of this object, 
the examples for the exercise of the pupil are numerous, and 
variously diversified, and so constructed as necessarily to require 
careful thought and reflection for the right application of prin- 
ciples. 

The author would respectftilly suggest to teachers, who may 
use this book, to require their pupils to become familiar with 
each rule before they proceed to a new one ; and, for this pur- 
pose, a frequent review of rules and principles will be of service, 
and will greatly facilitate their progress. If the pupil has not a 
clear idea of the principles involved in the solution of questions, 
he will find but little pleasure in the study of the science ; for no 
scholar can be pleased with what he does not u&derstand. 

BENJAMIN GBEENLEAE. 
Bradford, Mass., Au^iLst 1st, 1856. 



NOTICE. 

__ Two editions of this work, and also of the National Arith- 
metic, one containing the answers to the eXampleB, and the other 
without them, are now published. 
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ARITHMETIC. 



Article !• Quantitt is anything that can be measured. 

A unit is a single thing, or one. 

A Ttumder is either a unit or a collection of units. 

An abstract Tmmher is a number, whose units have no refer- 
ence to any particular thing or quantity ; as two, five, seven. 

A coTicrete number is a number, whose units have reference to 
some particular thing or quantity \ as two books, five feet, seven 
gallons. 

Arithmetio is the science of numbers, and the art of com- 
puting by them. 

A rule of arithmetic is a direction for performing an oper- 
ation with numbers. 

The introductory and principal rules of arithmetic are No- 
tation and Numeration, Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, 
and Division. 

The last four are called the fiindameTital ruleSf because upon 
them depend all other arithmetical processes. 



§ L NOTATION AND NUMERATION. 

NOTATION. 

Abt. 2, Notation is the art of expressing numbers by figures 
or other symbols. 

There are two methods of notation in conmion use; the 
Eoman and the Arabic. 

QuvsnoKS. — Art 1. What is quantity? What is a unit? What is a 
ntunber 7 What is an abstract number 7 What is a concrete number 7 What 
is arithmetic 7 What is a rule 7 Which are the introductory rules 7 What 
are the lact four called 7 — Art. 2. What is notation 7 How many kinds of 
notation in oommon use 7 What are they 7 
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Abt. 9% The Boman notation, so called from its originating 
with the ancient Romans, employs in expressing numbers seven 
capital letters, viz. : I for one ; V for Jive ; X for ten ; L for 
Jifty ; C for (me hundred ; D for five hundred ; M for orve 
thousand. 

All the other numbers are expressed by the use of these 
letters, either in repetitions or combinations ; as, II expresses 
tioo ; TVyfour ; VI, six, &c. 

By a repetition of a letter, the value denoted by the letter is 
represented as repeated; as, XX represents tiventy ; CCO, 
three hundred. 

By writing a letter denoting a less value before a letter de» 
noting a greater, their difference of value is represented ; as, IV 
represents four ; XL, forty. By writing a letter denoting a 
less value after a letter denoting a greater, their sum is repre- 
sented ; as, VI represents six ; XV, fifteen, 

A dash ( — ) placed over a letter increases the value denoted 

by the letter a thmtsand times ; as, V represents five thousand ; 
TV f four thousand. 

Table of Roman Letters. 



I 


one. 


LXXX 


eighty. 


II 


two. 


XC 


ninety. 


TIT 


three. 


C 


one hundred. 


iV 


four. 


CO 


two hundred. 


V 


five. 


CCC 


three hundred. 


VI 


six. 


COCO 


four hundred. 


VII 


seven. 


D 


five hundred. 


VIII 


eight. 


DO 


six hundred. 


IX 


nine. 


DOC 


seven hundred. 


X 


ten. 


DCCO 


eight hundred. 


XX 


twenty. 


DCCCO 


nine hundred. 


XXX 


thirty. 


M 


one thousand. 


Xli 


forty. 


MD 


fifteen hundred. 


L 


fift;y. 


MM 


two thousand. 


LX 


sixty. 


X 


ten thousand. 


LXX 


seventy. 


M 


one million. 



Questions. — Art. 3. Why is the Roman notation so called 7 By what 
are numbers expressed in the Roman notation 7 What effect has the repe- 
tition of a letter 7 What is the effect of writing a letter expressing a less 
value before a letter denoting a greater 7 What of writing the letter after 
another denoting a greater value 7 How many times is tne value denoted 
by a letter increased by placing « dash over it 7 Repeat the table. 
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The Boman .notation is now but little used, except in number- 
ing sections, chapters, and other divisions of books. 

Exercises in Boman Notation. 

The learner may write the following numbers in letters : 

1. Ninety^ix. Ans. XCVI. 

2. Eighty-seven. 

3. One hundred and ten. 

4. One hundred and sixty-nine. 
6. Two hundred and seventy-five. 

6. Five hundred and forty-two. 

7. One thousand three hundred and nineteen. 

8. One thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight. 

Abt. 4, The Arabic notation, so called from its having been 
made known through the Arabs, employs in expressing numbers 
ten characters or figures, viz. : 

1» 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0. 

one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, cipher. 

The first mne are sometimes called digits, from digitus, the 
Latin signifying a finger, because of the use formerly made of 
the fingers in reckoning. The cipher , also, has sometimes been 
called Tumgkt, or zero, from its expressing the absence of a num- 
ber, or nothing, when standing alone. 

Art. 5. The particular position a figure occupies with re- 
gard to other figures is called its place; as in 32, counting 
from the right, the 2 occupies the first place, and the 3 the 
second place, and so on for any other like arrangement of figures. 

The digits have been denominated significant ^figures, because 
each has of itself a positive value, always representing so many 
units, or ones, as its name indicates. But the size or value of 
the units represented by a figure difiers with the place occupied 
by the figure. 

For example, there are written together to represent a number 
three figures, thus, 366 (three hundred and sixty-six). Each of the 
figures, without regard to its place, expresses units, or ones ; but 
these units, or ones, diflfer in value. The 6 occupying the first place 
represents 6 single units ; the 6 occupying the second place repre- 

Qdbstions. — What use is now made of Roman notation ? — Art. 4. How 
many characters are employed in the Arabio notation 7 What are the first 
iiine oalled, and why 7 What is the cipher sometimes called 7 What does 
it represent when standing alone ? — Art. 6. What is meant by the plaoe of 
a figure ? What hare the digits been denominated 7 Why 7 How does the 
size or value of units represented by figures differ 7 
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Bents 6 tens, or 6 units each ten times the size or value of a unit 
of the first place ; and the 3 occupying the third place represents 
3 hundreds, or 3 units each one hundred times the size or value 
of a unit of the first place. 

Abt. 6i The cipher becomes significant when connected with 
other figures, bj filling a place that otherwise would be vacant ; 
as in 10 (ten), where it gives a ten-fold value to the 1 ; and 120 
(one hundred and twenty), where it gives a ten-fold value to the 
12 ; and 304, where it has the same effect, by filling an inter- 
vening place, causing the 3 to represent three hundreds, instead 
of three tens. 

Abt. 7« The simple value of a figure is the value its unit 
has when the figure stands alone ; or, in a collection, when stand- 
ing in the right-hand place. Thus 6 alone, or in 26, expresses 
a simple value of six single units, or ones. 

The local value of a &ure is the value its unit has when the 
figure b removed from the right-hand place, and depends upon 
the place the figure occupies. 

The local value of figures vrill be made plain by the following 
table and its explanation. 




The figures in tibis table are read thus : 

Nine. 

Ninety-eight. 

Nine hundred eighty-seven. 

Nine thousand eight hundred seventy-six. 

Ninety-eight thousand seven hundred sixty-five. 

o Q *7 A ;; J. 5 N"^® hundred eighty-seven thousand six hundred 
y o / D o * ^ fifty-four. 

98765435 ^^® millions ei^ht hundred seventy-six thousand 



five hundred &rty-three. 



Qtjbstionb. — Art 6. When does a cipher become significant? — Art. 7. 
What is the simple valne of a figure ? What is the local value of a figure 7 
What is the design of this table ? 
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It will be noticed in the preceding table, that each figure in the 
right-hand or units' place expresses only its simple value, or so 
many units ; but, when standing in the second place, it denotes 
so many teTis^ or ten times its simple value ; and when in the 
third place, so many hundreds^ or one hundred times its simple 
value ; when in the fourth place, so many thousands^ or a thou- 
sand times its simple value, and so on ; the value of any figure 
being always increased ten-fold by each remmal of it (me j^ace to 
the left hand, 

NUMERATION. 

Art. 8t Numeration is the art of reading numbers when 
expressed by figures. 

Art. 9i There are two methods of numeration in common 
use : the Frejich and the English, 

Art. I0« The French method is that in general use on the 
continent of Europe and in the United States. It separates 
figures into divisions called periods^ of three places each, and 
gives a distinct name to each period. 

FRENCH NUMERATION TABLE. 





aH<5 wh<^ wS* fiHM e^S fi^s fi^s 

12 7, 8 9 4, 2 3 7, 8 6 7, 12 3, 6 7 8, 4 7 8, 6 3 8. 

Period of Period of Period of Period of Period of Period of Period of Period ol 
SextU- (jbintU- Qnadril- TrUIions. BilUona. MilUona. ThouMnds. Units. 
lions. lions. lions. 

QiTEsnoNS. — Art. 7. What value has a figure standing in the right-hand 
or units' place 7 What in the second place ? What in the third 7 How do 
figures increase from the right toward the left ? — Art. 8. What is numer- 
ation 7 What are the two methods of numeration in common use 7 Where 
is the French method more generally used 7 Repeat the French Numeration 
Table. What are the names of the different periods in the table 7 What is 
the value of tiie numbers in the table expressed in words 7 
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The value of the numbers represented in this table, expressed 
in words, is, One hundred twenty Hseven sextillions, eight hundred 
ninety-four quintillions, two hundred thirty-seven quadrillions, 
eight hundred sixty-seven trillions, one hundred twenty-three 
billions, six hundred seventy-eight millions, four hundred seventy- 
eight thousand, six hundred thirty-eight. 

The names of the periods above Sextillions, in their order, are, 
Septillions, Octillions, Nonillions, Decillions, Undecillions, Duo- 
decillions, Tredecillions, Quatuordecillions, Quindecillions, Sexde- 
cillious, Septendecillions, Octodecillions, Novemdecillions, Vigin- 
tillions, &c. 

Art. 11. The successive places occupied by figures are 
often called orders. Hence, a figure in the right-hand or units* 
place is called a figure of the first order, or of the order of 
units ; a figure in the second place is a figure of the second 
order, or of the order of tens ; in the third place, of the order 
of hundreds^ and so on. Thus, in the number 1847, the 7 is of 
the order of units, 4 of the order of tens, 8 of the order of Jm/rv- 
dreds, and 1 of the order of thousands, each figure expressing as 
many units as its name indicates of that order to which it 
belongs ; so that we read the whole number, one thamand ei^ht 
hundred and forty-seven. 

Art. 12t From the preceding table and explanation, we 
deduce the following rule for numerating and reading numbers 
expressed by figures according to the French method. 

Rule. — Begin at the right hand, and point off the figures into 
periods of three places each. 

Then, commencing at the left hand, read the figures of each period, 
adding the name of each period excepting that of units. 

Exercises in French Numeration. 

The learner may read orally, or write in words, the numbers 
represented by the following figures : 



1. 152 

2. 276 

3. 998 

4. 1057 



5. 2254 

6. 4384 

7. 7932 

8. 42198 



9. 84093 

10. 98612 

11. 592614 

12. 400619 



13. 610711 

14. 3031671 

15. 4869021 

16. 637313789 



Questions. — Art. 10. What are the names of the periods above sextillions 7 

Art. 11. What are the suocessiye places of the figures in the table called? 

Of what order is the first or right-hand figure 7 The second 7 The third ? 
&o. — Art. 12. What is tiie rule for numerating and reading numbers accord- 
ing to the French method 7 



iJKT. LI NUHSOAHOlil. IS 

17. 39461928 24. 8761 7001 87 7 0671 7 

18. 427143271 25. 242173562357421 

19. 6301706716 26. 870037637471078635 

20. 143776700333 27. 8216243812706381 

21. 20463162486135 28. 2403172914376981 

22. 68821024711802 29. 3761706137706167138 

23. 44770630147671 30. 610167637896430607761607 

Abt. 13> To write mimbers by figures aococdiiig to &o 
Frenoh method, we have tbe foUowiag 

Bole. — Begin at the left hand, and virite in each luaxiavt order 



thefiffure 



If any interveninff order inindd othenuiie be vaamt, fiB the plaet by 
ExEBCIBBS IN F&tHCB NoiATIOtI AND NuMERATIOM. 

The learner may represent by figures, and read, the fiiUowing 



1. Forty-seven, 

2. miree hundred fifly-nine. 

3. Six thonsand five bundred serenty-fiTe. 

4. Nine hundred and eight. 

5. Nineteen thonsand. 

6. Fifteen himdred and four. 

7. Twentj-seTen millions five hundred. 

8. Ninety-nine thousand ninety-nine. 

9. Forty-two millions two thousand and five. 

10. Four hundred ei^t thousand ninety-dz. 

11. Five thonsand four hundred and two. 

12. Nine hundred seven millions eight hundred five thousand 
and seventy-four. 

13. Hree hundred forty-seven thousand nine hundred and 
fifteen. 

14. Eighty-nine thousand forty-seven. 

15. Fifty-one thousand eighty-one. 

16. Seven thousand three hundred ninety-five. 

17. Fifty-seven billiona fifty-nine miUions ninety-nine thou- 
sand and forty-seven. 

QoranoFB. — Art. 13. Wlist la tin rale fomriiiiis nninber* sooording lo 
th* Fnuoh matliadT At vhioh tund do 70s iMgln Co mimente flgnn-^T 
WhST* do 70a IXKln to laod U»ni T At wMah hud do jon IxgiB (0 write 
niunbsn t Wh j T 
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Art. 14* The following table exhibits the English method 
of numeration, in which it will be observed that the figures are 
separated by commas into periods of six figures each. The first 
or right-hand period is regarded as units and thousands of units ; 
the second, as millions and thousands of millions ; and so on, six 
places being assigned to each period designated by a distinct 
name. 

ENGLISH NUMERATION TABLE. 




si 

_3 o O P 

3 ^3 *f* ^^ . 

I sa'2 a 

•s^ll^a 'st^llSg 's^'i'i^^ 'S^'i'S 
l«l|s| %\^%M llllsi |s^|ss 

WhhWe-ih WhhWhpq WhhWhS .WnnWHt? 
13789 0, 711716, 371712, 456^11. 





w^^— ^^^1 / * ^ ' » t^^—^—^-j \ ^.- 



Period of Tril- Period of BU- Period of HO- Period of 

lions. lioDfl. lions. Units. 

The value of the fiigures in the above table, expressed in words 
according to the English method, is. One hundred thirty-seven 
thousand eight hundred ninety trillions ; seven hundred eleven 
thousand seven hundred sixteen billions ; three hundred seventy- 
one thousand seven hundred twelve millions ; four hundred fifty- 
six thousand seven hundred eleven. 

Although there is the same number of figures m the English and in the 
French table, yet it will be observed that in the French table we have the 
names of three periods other than in the English. It will also be obserred 
that the variation commences after the ninth place, or the place of hun- 
dreds of mUlions. If, therefore, we would know the value of numbers 



Questions. — Art. 14. How many figures in each period in the English 
method of numeration 7 What orders are found in the English method 
that are not in the French 7 Give the names of the periods in the English 
Numeration Table, beginning with the period of units. Repeat the table, 
giving the names of all the orders or places. What is the value of the num- 
bers in the table expressed in words 7 How do the figures in the English 
and French table compare as to numbers ? How as to periods 7 Why is this 
difference ? Has a million the same value reckoned by the French t«ble as 
when reckoned by the English 7 
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higher than htmdreds of millions, when we see them written in woids, or 
hear them read, we need to know whether they are expressed according to 
the French or the English method of numeration. 

The iEhiglish method of numeration is that generally nsed in Great 
Britain, and in the British Provinces. 

Art. 15 1 To numerate and read numbers expressed by 
figures according to the English method, we have the following 

Rule. — Begin at the right hand^ and point off the figures into 
periods of six places each. Then, commencing at the left hand, read 
the figures of eachperiody adding the name of eadi period, excepting that 
of units. 

Exercises in English Numeration. 

The learner may read orally, or write in words, the following 
numbers : 



1. 125 

2. 1063 

3. 25842 

4. 904357 



5. 27306387903 

6. 531470983712 

7. 4230578032765038 

8. 716756378807370767086389706473 



Art. 16t To write numbers in figures, according to the 
English method, we have the following 

Rule. — Begin at the left hand, and write in each successive order 
the figure belonging to it. 

If any intervening order would otherwise be vacant, fill the place by 
a, cipher. 

Exercises in English Notation and Numeration. 

The learner may write in figures, and read, the following 
numbers: 

1. Three hundred twenty-fiye thousand four hundred and 
twelve. 

2. Two hundred fourteen thousand, one hundred sixty-five 
millions, seventy-eight thousand and fifby-six. 

3. Forty-two billions, six hundred seventeen thousand thirty- 
one millions, forty-one tliousand three hundred forty-two. 

4. Two thousand eight billions, nine thousand eighty-two 
millions, seven hundred one thousand, nine hundred and eight. 

QuBSTioiTS. — Has the hillion the same value as that hy the French table ? 
Why not 7 By which table has it the greater value ? Where is the English 
method of numerating in use 7 — Art. 15. What is the rule for numerating 
and reading numbers by the English method 7 — Art. 16. What iiei the rule 
for toriting numbexfl aooording to the English method 7 
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in. ADDITION. 
Mental Exercises. 

Abt. 17« When it is required to find a single number to 
express the sum of the units contained in several smaUer num- 
bers, the process is called Addition. 

Ex. 1. James has 3 pears, and his younger brother has 4 , 
how many have both 7 

Illustration. — To solve this question, the 3 pears and 4 
pears must be added together ; thus, 3 added to 4 makes 7. 
Therefore James and his brother have 7 pears. 

ADDITION TABLE. 



2 and 


are 2 


8 and 


are 


8 


4 and 


are 4 


6 and 


are 6 


2 and 1 


are 8 


8 and 1 


are 


4 


4and 1 


are 6 


6 and 1 


are 


2 and 2 


are 4 


8 and 2 


are 


6 


4 and 2 


are 


6 and 2 


are 7 


2 and 8 


are 6 


8 and 8 


are 


6 


4 and 3 


are 7 


5 and 8 


are 8 


2 and 4 


are 6 


8 and 4 


are 


7 


4 and 4 


are 8 


6 and 4 


are 


2 and 6 


are 7 


8 and 6 


are 


8 


4 and 6 


are 9 


6 and 5 


are 10 


2 and 6 


are 8 


8 and 6 


are 


9 


4 and 


are 10 


6 and 


are 11 


2 and 7 


are 


8 and 7 


are 


10 


4 and 7 


are. 11 


5 and 7 


are 12 


2 and 8 


are 10 


Sand 8 


are 


11 


4 and 8 


are 12 


6 and 8 


are 18 


2 and 


are 11 


8 and 9 


are 


12 


4 and 9 


are 13 


6 and 


are 14 


2 and 10 


are 12 


8 and 10 


are 


13 


4 and 10 


are 14 


6 and 10 


are 15 


2 and 11 


are 13 


8 and 11 


are 


14 


4 and 11 


are 15 


6 and 11 


are 16 


2 and 12 


are 14 


8 and 12 


are 


16 


4 and 12 


are 16 


6 and 12 


are 17 


6 and 


are 6 


7 and 


are 


7 


8 and 


are 8 


9 and 


are 9 


6 and 1 


are 7 


7 and 1 


are 


8 


8 and 1 


are 9 


9 and 1 


are 10 


6 and 2 


are 8 


7 and 2 


are 


9 


8 and 2 


are 10 


9 and 2 


are 11 


6 and 8 


are 9 


7 and 8 


are 


10 


8 and 3 


are 11 


9 and 8 


are 12 


6 and 4 


are 10 


7 and 4 


are 


11 


8 and 4 


are 12 


9 and 4 


are 13 


6 and 6 


are 11 


7 and 6 


are 


12 


8 and 5 


are 18 


9 and 5 


are 14 


6 and 6 


are 12 


7 and 6 


are 


13 


8 and 


are 14 


9 and 6 


are 15 


6 and 7 


are 18 


7 and 7 


are 


14 


8 and 7 


are 16 


9 and 7 


are 16 


6 and 8 


are 14 


7 and 8 


are 


15 


8 and 8 


are 16 


9 and 8 


are 17 


6 and 9 


are 16 


7 and 9 


are 


16 


8 and 9 


are 17 


9 and 9 are 18 i 


6 and 10 


are 16 


7 and 10 


are 


17 


8 and 10 


are 18 


9 and 10 


are 19 


6 and 11 


are 17 


7 and 11 


are 


18 


8 and 11 


are 19 


9 and 11 


are 20 


6 and 12 


are 18 


7 and 12 


are 


19 


8 and 12 


are 20 


9 and 12 


are 21 


10 and 


are 10 


11 and 


are 


11 


12 and 


are 12 


13 and 


are 13 


10 and 1 


are 11 


11 and 1 


are 


12 


12 and 1 


are 18 


13 and 1 


are 14 


10 and 2 


are 12 


11 and 2 


are 


13 


12 and 2 


are 14 


18 and 2 


are 15 


10 and 8 


are 13 


11 and 8 


are 


14 


12 and 8 


are 15 


13 and 8 


are 16 


10 and 4 


are 14 


11 and 4 


are 


15 


12 and 4 


are 16 


13 and 4 


are 17 


10 and 5 


are 15 


11 and 6 


are 


16 


12 and 5 


are 17 


13 and 6 


are 18 


10 and 6 


are 16 


11 and 6 


are 


17 


12 and 6 


are 18 


13 and 6 


are 19 


10 and 7 


an 17 


11 and 7 


are 


18 


12 and 7 


are 19 


13 and 7 


are 20 


10 and 8 


are 18 


11 and 8 


are 


19 


12 and 8 


are 20 


13 and 8 


are 21 


10 and 


are 19 


11 and 


are 


20 


12 and 9 


are 21 


13 and 9 


are 22 


10 and 10 


are 20 


11 and 10 


are 


21 


12 and 10 


are 22 


13 and 10 


are 23 


10 and 11 


are 21 


Hand 11 


are 


22 


12 and 11 


are 23 


13 and 11 


are 24 


10 and 12 


are 22 


11 and 12 


are 


23 


12 and 12 


are 24 


18 and 12 


are 25 



QuEBTioN. — Art. 17. What is the prooese called hj whioh we find the sum 
of seyeml numbers 7 
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2. How many are 2 and 3 ? 2 and 5 ? 2 and 7 ? 2 and 97 
2 and 4 7 2 and 2 7 2 and 8 7 2 and 6 7 

3. How many are 3 and 3 7 3 and 5 7 3 and 77 8 and 
9 7 3 and 4 7 3 and 6 7 3 and 8 7 3 and 3 7 

4. How many are 4 and 3 7 4 and 5 7 4 and 87 4 and 
9 7 4 and 1 7 4 and 2 7 4 and 4 7 4 and 7 7 

5. How many are 5 and 3 7 5 and 47 5 and 7 7 5 and 
8 7 5 and 9 7 5 and 2 ? 5 and 5 7 5 and 6 7 5 and 1 7 

6. How many are 6 and 2 7 6 and 4 7 6 and 37 6 and 5 7 

6 and 7 7 6 and 97 6 and 17 6 and 6 7 6 and 8 7 

7. How many are 7 and 3 7 7 and 5 7 7 and 77 7 and 6? 

7 and 8 7 7 and 9 7 7 and 2 7 7 and 4 7 7 and 10 7 

8. How many are 8 and 2 7 8 and 4 7 8 and 5 7 8 and 7 7 

8 and 97 8 and 87 8 and 17 8 and 37 8and67 

9. How many are 9 and 1 7 9 and 3 7 9 and 5 7 9 and 47 

9 and 67 9 and 87 9 and 97 9 and 27 

10. James had 4 apples, Samuel gave him 5 more, and John 
gave him 6 ; how many had he in all 7 

11. Gave 7 dollars for a barrel of flour, 5 dollars for a hun- 
dred weight of sugar, and 8 dollars for a tub of butter ; what 
did I give for the whole 7 

12. Paid 5 dollars for a pair of boots, 12 dollars for a coat, 
and 6 dollars for a vest ; what was the whole cost 7 

13. Gave 25 cents for an arithmetic, and 67 for a geography ; 
what was the cost of both 7 

Illustration. — We may divide the cents into tens and units. 
Thus, 25 equals 2 tens and 5 units ; 67 equals 6 tens and 7 
units ; 2 tens and 6 tens are 8 tens ; and 5 units and 7 units are 
12 units, or 1 ten and 2 units ; 1 ten and 2 units added to 8 
tens make 9 tens and 2 units, or 92. Therefore the arithmetio 
and geography cost 92 cents. 

14. On the fourth of July 20 cents were given to Emily, 15 
cents to Betsey, 10 cents to Benjamin, and none to Lydia; 
what did they all receive 7 

15. Bought four loads of hay ; the first cost 15 dollars, the 
second 12 dollars, the third 20 dollars, and the fourth 17 dol 
lars ; what was the price of the whole 7 

16. Gave 55 dollars for a horse, 40 dollars for a wagon, and 
17 dollars for a harness ; what did they all cost 7 

17. Sold 3 loads of wood for 17 dollars, 6 tons of timber for 
19 dollars, and a pair of oxen for 60 dollars ; what sum did I 
receive 7 

2* 
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Art. 18i From the solution of the preceding questions, the 
learner will perceive, that 

Addition is the process of collecting several numbers into one 
mm, which is called their amjcnivt. 

Addition is commonly represented by this character, 4~) which 
signifies iplus, or added to. The expression 7-f-5 is read, 7 plus 
5, or 7 added to 5. 

This character, =, is called the sign of equality, and signifies 
equjal to. The expression 74-5=12 is read, 7 plus 5, or 7 
added to 5, is equal to 12. 

Exercises fob the Slate. 

Art. 19« The method of operation when the numbers are 
large, and the som of each column is less than 10. 

Ex. 1. A man bought a watch for 42 dollars, a coat for 16 
dollars, and a set of maps for 21 dollars ; what did he pay for 
the whole ? Ans. 79 dollars. 

OFB&jLTxoH. Haying arranged the numbers so that 

Dollars. all the units of the same order shall stand 

42 in the same column, we first add the col- 

1 6 umn of units ; thus, 1 and 6 are 7, and 2 

21 are 9 (units), and write down the amount 

under the column of units. We then add 

Amount 7 9 the column of teris ; thus, 2 and 1 are 3, 

and 4 are 7 (tens) , which we write under 
the column of tens, and thus find the amount of the whole to be 79 
dollars. 

Art. 20« First Method of Proof, — Begin at the top and 
add the columns downward in the same manner as they were 
before added upward, and if the two sums agree the work is pre- 
sumed to be right. 

The reason of this proof is, that, by adding downward, the 
order of the figures is inverted ; and, therefore, any errc»: made 
in the first addition would probably be detected in the second. 

Note. — This method of proof is generally used in business. 



Questions. — Art 18. What is addition 7 What is the sign of addition, 
and what does it signify 7 What is the sign of equality, and what does it 
signify 7 — Art. 19. How are numbers arranged for addition 7 Which col- 
umn must first be added 7 Why 7 Where do you place its sum 7 Where 
must the sum of each column be placed 7 What is the whole sum called! 
— Art. 20. How is addition proved 7 What is the reason for this method of 
proof 7 Is this method in common use 7 
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ADDITION. 






JRXAMPUES 


vos 


PBACnOB. 




2. 


3. 




4. 


5. 


Hfles. 

151 
212 
821 


Porlongs. 

284 
428 
821 




Days. 

472 
315 
102 


Weeks. 
121 

516 
861 


Ans. 6 84 


-» 
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6. Wliat is the sum of 281, 114, and 324 ? Ans. 669. 

7. Required the sum of 235, 821, and 142. Ans. 698. 

8. What is the sum of 11, 22, 505, and 461 ? Ans. 999. 

9. Sold twelve ploughs for 104 dollars, two wagons for 214 
dollars, and one chaise for 121 dollars ; what was the amount 
of the whole ? Ans. 439 dollars. 

10. A drover bought 125 sheep of one man, 432 of another, 
and of a third 311 ; how many did he buy 7 Ana, 868 sheep. 

Art. 21 1 Method of operation when the sum of any column 
is equal to or exceeds 10. 

Ex. 1. I have three lots of wild land ; the first contains 246 
acres, the second 764 acres, and the third 918 acres. I wish to 
know how many acres are in the three lots. Ans. 1928 acres. 

Having arranged the numbers as in 
the preceding examples, we first add 
the units ; thus, 8 and 4 are 12, and 6 
are 18 units, equal 1 ten and 8 units. 
"We write the 8 units under the column 
of units, we carry or add the 1 ten to 
the column of tens ; thus, 1 added to 
1 makes 2, and 6 are 8, and 4 are 12 
(tens) , equal to 1 hundred and 2 tens. We write the 2 tens under 
the column of tens, and add the 1 hundred to the column of hun- 
dreds ; thus, 1 added to 9 makes 10, and 7 are 17, and 2 are 19 
(hundreds) , equal to 1 thousand and 9 hundreds. We write the 9 
under the column of hundreds ; and there being no other column to 
be added, we set down the 1 thousand in thousands' place, and find 
the amount of the several numbers to be 1928. 

Note.-— A more concise way, in practice, is to omit calling the name 
of each figure as added, and name only results. 

QmEsnoif s. — Art. 21. When the sum of any oolnmn exceeds ten, where 
are the nnits written 7 What is done with the tens 7 Why do you carry, or 
add, one for every 10 7 How is the snm of the last column written ? 
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Acres. 


246 


764 


918 


Amoont 19 2 8 
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Art. 22t From the preceding examples and illustrations in 
addition, we deduce the following general 

Rule. — Write the numbers so that all the units of the same order 
shall stand in the same column. 

Add, upward, all the figures in the column of units, and, if the 
amount he less than ten, write it underneath. But, if the amount be 
ten or more, write down the unit figure only, and add in the figure 
denoting the ten or tens with the next column. 

Proceed in this way with each column, until all are added, observ- 
ing to write under the last column its whole amount. 

Art. 23 • Second Method of Proof — Separate the numbers 
to be added into two parts, by drawing a horizontal line between 
them. Add the numbers below the line, and set down their sum. 
Then add this sum and the number, or numbers, above the line 
together ; and, if their sum is equal to the first amount, the work 
is presumed to be right. 

The reason of this proof depends on the principle, Thut the 
sum of all the parts into which any nurnber is divided is e^ual 
to the whole. 



FiXAMPTiES FOR PrAOTIOE. 



2. 

OPKR1.TI0V. 

526 
817 
529 
132 

Ans. 15 4 



2. 

OPERATIOV AND PROOF. 

526 

317 
529 
132 

First am't 16 4 



3. 

OPXKATTOir. 

241 
532 
207 
913 



3. 

OPBKATIOH AKD PROOF. 

241 



532 
207 
913 



Ans. 18 9 3 



First am't 1 8 9 3 



978 



1652 



4. 

Dollars. 
11 

23 
97 

86 



6. 

MUea. 
47 
87 

58 
83 



Ans. 15 04 

6. 7. 

Pounds. Rods. 

127 678 

396 971 

787 147 

456 716 



8. 

Inches. 

789 
478 
719 
937 



Ans. 18 9 3 
9. 

- Feet 

1769 
7895 
7563 
8765 



217 275 1766 2512 2923 25992 



Questions. — Art 22. What is the general rule for addition ? — Art. 23. 
What is the second method of proving addition ? What is the reason of this 
method of proof? 
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10. 

OixDoes. 

876 
376 
716 
678 
910 



11. 

Drams. 

789 
667 
743 
436 
678 



12. 

Ooits. 

123 

478 
716 
478 
127 



13. 

Eaglet. 

471 
617 
871 
317 
899 



14. 

1234 
3456 
6644 
7891 
8766 



15. 

78956 
37667 
12346 
67890 
78999 
13579 



16. 

Inches. 

71678 
12345 
67890 
34567 

89012 
78917 



17. 

Hours. 

71123 
46678 
34680 
56777 
67812 
71444 



18. 

Hinntes. 

98766 
12346 
67111 
33333 
71345 
99999 



19. 

Days. 

17875897 

7167512 

876567 

98765 

7896 

789 

78 

7 



20. 

Tears. 

789567 

7613 

123123 

70071 

476 

1069 

374176 

761 



21. 

Months. 

37 

1378956 

700714 

367 

76117 

4611779 

9171 

131765 



22. 

Hogsheads. 

30176 

31 

8601 

11 

9911 

89120 

710 

4326 



23. Add 1001, 76, 10078, 15, 8761, 7, and 1678. 

Ana. 21616. 

24. Add 49, 761, 3766, 8, 150, 761761, and 18. 

Ads. 766503. 

25. Beqnired the sum of 3717, 8, 7, 10001, 58, 18, and 5. 

Ads. 13814. 

26. Add 19, 181, 5, 897156, 81, 800, and 71512. 

Ans. 969754. 

27. Wliat is Hie som of 999, 8081, 9, 1567, 88, 91, 7, and 
878? Ans. 11720. 

2S. Add 71, 18765, 9111, 1471, 678, 9, 1446, and 71. 

Ans. 31622 
29. Add 51, 1, 7671, 89, 871787, 61, and 70001.* 

Ans. 949661. 
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30. What ifl the som of 71, 8956, 1, 786, 587, and 76178 ? 

' Ans. 86578. 

31. Add 9999, 8008, 8, 81, 4777, and 516785. 

Ans. 539658. 

32. Add 5, 7, 8911, 467, 47895, and 87. Ans. 57372. 

33. Add 123456, 71, 8005, 21, and 716787. 

Ans. 848340. 

34. Add 47, 911111, 717, 81, 88767, and 56. 

Ans. 1000779. 

35. What is the sum of 71, 8899, 4, 7111, and 678679 ? 

Ans. 694764. 

36. Add 81, 879, 41, 76789, 42, 1, and 78967. ' 

Ans. 156800. 

37. Add 917658, 75, 876789, 46, and 8222. 

Ans. 1802790. 

38. Add 91, 76756895, 76, 14, 3, and 76378. 

Ans. 76833457. 

39. Add 10, 100, 1000, 10000, 100000, and 1000000. 

Ans. 1111110. 

40. What is the sum of 9, 99, 99, 1111, 8000, and 5 ? 

41. Add 41, 7651, 7678956, 43, 15, and 6780. 

Ans. 7693486. 

42. Add 1234, 7891, 3146751, 27, 9, and 5. 

Ans. 3155917 

43. What is the sum of 19, 91, 1, 1, 1478, 1007, and 46 ? 

Ans. 2643. 

44. Add four hundred seventy-six, seventy-one, one hundred 
five, and three hundred eighty-seven. Ans. 1039. 

45. Add fifty-six thousand seven hundred eighty-five, seven 
hundred five, thirty-six, one hundred seventy thousand and one, 
and four hundred seven. Ans. 227934. 

46. Add fifty-six thousand seven hundred eleven, three thou- 
, sand seventy-one, four hundred seventy-one, sixty-one, and three 

thousand and one. Ans. 63315. 

47. What is the sum of the following numbers : seven hun- 
dred thousand seven hundred one, seventeen thousand nine, one 
million six hundred thousand seven hundred six, forty-seven 
thousand six hundred seventy-one, seven thousand forty-seven, 
four hundred one, and nine ? Ans. 2373544. 

48. Gave 73 dollars for a watch, 15 dollars for a cane, 119 
dollars for a horse, 376 dollars for a carriage, and 7689 dollars 
for a house ; how much did they all cost ? 

Ans. 8272 dollars. 




SWJT. n.] ADDITION. 2b 

49. In an orchard, 15 trees bear plums, 73 trees bear apples, 
29 trees bear pears, and 14 trees bear cherries ; how many trees 
are there in the orchard 7 Ans. 131 trees. 

50. The hind quarters of an ox weighed 375 pounds each, the 
lore quarters 315 pounds each ; the hide weighed 96 pounds, 
and the tallow 87 pounds. What was the whole weight of the 
ox ? Ans. 1563 pounds. 

51. A man bought a farm for 1728 dollars, and sold it so as 
to gain 375 dollars ; how much did he sell it for ? 

Ans. 2103 dollars. 

52. A merchant bought five pieces of cloth. For the first he 
gave 376 dollars, for the second 198 dollars, for the third 896 
dollars, for the fourth 691 dollars, and for the fiflh 96 dollars. 
How much did he give for the whole ? Ans. 2257 dollars. 

53. A merchant bought five hogsheads of molasses for 375 
dollars, and sold it so as to gain 25 dollars on each hogshead ; 
for how much did he sell it ? Ans. 500 dollars. 

54. John Smith's farm is worth 7896 dollars ; he has bank 
stock valued at 369 dollars, and he has in cash 850 dollars. 
How much is he worth? Ans. 9115 dollars. 

55. Bequired the number of inhabitants in the New England 
States. By the census of 1850 there were in Maine 583,169, 
in New Hampshire 317,976, in Massachusetts 994,514, in 
Rhode Island 147,545, in Connecticut 370,792, and in Ver- 
mont 314,120. Ans. 2,728,116. 

56. Required the number of inhabitants in the Middle States, 
including the District of Columbia. In 1850 there were in 
New York 3,097,394, in New Jersey 489,555, in Pennsylvania 
2,311,786, in Delaware 91,532, in Maryland 583,034, and in 
the District of Columbia 51,687. Ans. 6,624,988. 

57. Required the number of inhabitants in the Southern States. 
In 1850 there were in Virginia 1,421,661, in North Carolina 
869,039, in South Carolina 668,507, in Georgia 906,185, and 
in Florida 87,445. ^ Ans. 3,952,837. 

58. Required the number of inhabitants in the South- Western 
States. In 1850 there were iu Alabama 771,623, in Mississippi 
606,526, in Louisiana 517,762, in Texas 212,592, in Arkansas 
209,897, and in Tennessee 1,002,917. Ans. 3,321,317. 

59. Required the number of inhabitants in the North- Western 
States and Territories. In 1850 there were in Missouri 682,044, 
in Kentucky 982,405, in Ohio 1,980,329, in Indiana 988,416, 
in Illinois 851,470, in Michigan 397,654, in Wisconsin 305,391, 



^ 
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in Iowa 192^14, in Gftlifoniia 92,597, aad in the Territories 
92,298. Adb. 6,564,818. 

Art. 24« Method of adding two or more columns at a single 
operation. 

Ex. 1. Washington lived 68 years ; John Adams, 91 years 
Jefferson, 83 years ; Madison, 85 years. What is the sum of 
the years they all lived ? Ans. 327. 

OnSJLTIOV. 

^ ' Beginning with the number last written 

^ ^ down, we add the units and tens, thus : 85 

91 and 3 equal 88, and 80 equal 168, and 1 

8 3 equal 169, and 90 eaual 259, and 8 equal 

8 5 267, and 60 equal 327, the sum soueht. 

Li. like manner may be added more &an 



Amount 32 7 two columns at one operation. 

Note. — The examples that follow can be performed as the aboTe, or 
by the oonuuon method, or by both, as the teacher may advise. 



2. 


8. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


Oonoefl. 


Yuda. 


net 


Inches. 




1234 


2345 


8466 


7891 


5678 


5678 


6789 


7891 


1856 


8215 


9012 


1028 


8456 


7891 


6789 


3456 


4456 


7891 


2846 


8214 


7890 


7890 


8466 


6789 


1284 


1345 


1234 


7890 


1284 


8789 


6789 


5678 


1378 


5678 


1879 


8216 


9 012 


8123 


9123 


9008 


7890 


3456 


4667 


4567 


1071 


1030 


7890 


8912 


8912 


7168 


7055 


1845 


8466 


3456 


6781 


6678 


6789 


7891 


7812 


1780 


1234 


8456 


8456 


3466 


8007 


5678 


7890 


7891 


7812 


5617 


9001 


6678 


8783 


3718 


4456 


2345 


9012 


1237 


7891 


8456 


6789 


8466 


7891 


1867 


7891 


1030 


7890 


1007 


9009 


8070 


7816 


1284 


5670 


8765 


4567 


1781 


6678 


1234 


4821 


8466 
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iJU. SUBTRACTION. 

Mental Exercises. 

Abt. 25. When it is required to find the difference between 
two numbers, the process is called Subtritctum. The operation 
is the reverse of addition. 

Ex. 1. John has 7 oranges, and his sister but 4; how many 
more has John than his sister 7 

Illustration. — We first inquire what number added to 4 
will make 7. From addition we learn that 4 and 3 are 7 ; con- 
sequently, if 4 oranges be taken jfrom 7 oranges, 3 will remain 
Hence John has 3 oranges more than his sister. 

SUBTRACTION TABLE. 



1 from 1 leaves 


2 from 2 leaves 


3 from 3 leaves 


4 from 4 leaves 


1 from 2 leaves 1 


2 from 8 leaves 1 


8 from 4 leaves 1 


4 from 5 leaves 1 


1 from 8 leaves 2 


2 from 4 leaves 2 


3 from 6 leaves 2 


4 from 6 leaves 2 


1 frx)m 4 leaves 8 


2 from 6 leaves 3 


3 from 6 leaves 3 


4 from 7 leaves 3 


1 from 6 leaves 4 


2 from 6 leaves 4 


8 from 7 leaves 4 


4 from 8 leaves 4 


1 from 6 leaves 6 


2 from 7 leaves 6 


8 from 8 leaves 5 


4 from 9 leaves 5 


1 ft^m 7 leaves 6 


2 from 8 leaves 


8 from 9 leaves 6 


4 from 10 leaves 6 


X from 8 leaves 7 


2 from 9 leaves 7 


8 from 10 leaves 7 


4 from 11 leaves 7 


1 fit>m 9 leaves 8 


2 from 10 leaves 8 


3 from 11 leaves 8 


4 from 12 leaves 8 


1 from 10 leaves 


2 from 11 leaves 9 


3 from 12 leaves 9 


4 from 13 leaves 9 


1 from 11 leaves 10 


2 from 12 leaves 10 


3 from 13 leaves 10 


4 from 14 leaves 10 


1 from 12 leaves 11 


2 from 13 leaves 11 


3 from 14 leaves 11 


4 from 15 leaves 11 


1 from 13 leaves 12 


2 from 14 leaves 12 


3 from 15 leaves 12 


4 from 16 leaves 12 


6fiT>m 6 leaves 


Ofrom 6 leaves 


7 from 7 leaves 


8 from 8 leaves 


6 from 6 leaves 1 


6 from 7 leaves 1 


7 from 8 leaves 1 


8 from 9 leaves 1 


6 from 7 leaves 2 


6 from 8 leaves 2 


7 from 9 leaves 2 


8 from 10 leaves 2 


6 tnm 8 leaves 8 


Ofrom 9 leaves 3 


7 from 10 leaves 3 


8 from 11 leaves 3 


6 from 9 leaves 4 


6 from 10 leaves 4 


7 from 11 leaves 4 


8 from 12 leaves 4 


6 from 10 leaves 6 


6 from 11 leaves 6 


7 from 12 leaves 5 


8 from 13 leaves 6 


6 from 11 leaves 6 


6 from 12 leaves 6 


7 from 13 leaves 6 


8 from 14 leaves 6 


6 from 12 leaves 7 


6 from 13 leaves 7 


7 from 14 leaves 7 


8 from 15 leaves 7 


6 from 13 leaves 8 


6 from 14 leaves 8 


7 from 15 leaves 8 


8 from 16 leaves 8 


6 from 14 leaves 9 


6 from 15 leaves 9 


7 from 16 leaves 9 


8 from 17 leaves 9 


6 from 15 leaves 10 


from 16 leaves 10 


7 from 17 leaves 10 


8 from 18 leaves 10 


6 from 16 leaves 11 


6 from 17 leaves 11 


7 from 18 leaves 11 


8 from 10 leaves 11 


6 from 17 leaves 12 


6 from 18 leaves 12 


7 from 19 leaves 12 


8 from 20 leaves 12 


9 tram 9 leaves 


10 from 10 leaves 


11 from 11 leaves 


12 from 12 leaves 


9 frT>m 10 leaves 1 


10 from 11 leaves 1 


11 from 12 leaves 1 


12 from 13 leaves 1 


9 frt>m 11 leaves 2 


10 from 12 leaves 2 


11 from 13 leaves 2 


12 from 14 leaves 2 


9 from 12 leaves 8 


10 from 13 leaves 3 


11 from 14 leaves 3 


12 from 15 leaves 3 


9 from 13 leaves 4 


10 from 14 leaves 4 


11 from 15 leaves 4 


12 from 16 leaves 4 


9 from 14 leaves 6 


10 from 16 leaves 5 


11 from 16 leaves 5 


12 from 17 leaves 5 


from 16 leaves 6 


10 from 16 leaves 6 


11 from 17 leaves 6 


12 from 18 leaves 


9 from 16 leaves 7 


10 from 17 leaves 7 


11 from 18 leaves 7 


12 from 19 leaves 7 


9 from 17 leaves 8 


10 from 18 leaves 8 


11 from 19 leaves 8 


12 from 20 leaves 8 


9 from 18 leaves 9 


10 from 19 leaves 9 


11 from 20 leaves 9 


12 from 21 leaves 9 


9 from 19 leaves 10 


10 from 20 leaves 10 


11 from 21 leaves 10 


12 from 22 leaves 10 


9 from 20 leaves 11 


10 from 21 leaves 11 


11 from 22 leaves 11 


12 from 23 leaves 11 


9 from 21 leaves 12 


10 from 22 leaves 12 


11 from 23 leaves 12 


12 from 24 leaves 12 



Qdbstions. — Art. 26. What does eubtraotion teach ? Of what is it the 
reverse? 
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2. Thomas had five oranges, and gave two of them to John ; 
how many had he left 7 

8. Peter had six marbles, and gave two of them to Samuel * 
how many had he left 7 

4. Lydia had four cakes ; haying lost one, how many had she 
left? 

5. Daniel, haying eight cents, giyes three to Mary; how 
many has he left ? 

6. Benjamin had ten nuts ; he gaye four to Jane, and three 
to Emily ; how many had he left? 

7. Moses giyes eleyen oranges to John, and ei^t to Enoch ; 
how many more has John than Enoch 7 

8. Paid seyen dollars for a pair of boots, and two dollars for 
shoes ; how much did the boots cost more than the shoes 7 

9. How many are 4 less 2 7 4 less 17 4 less 4 7 

10. How many are 4 less 37 6 less 17 5 less 5 7 

11. How many are 5 less 27 5 less 37 6 less 4 7 

12. How many are 6 less 1 7 6 less 2? 6 less 4? 6 less 5? 

13. How many are 7 less 2 7 7 less 37 7 less 47 7 less 67 

14. How many are 8 less 6 7 8 less 57 8 less 2? 8 less 47 

8 less 1 7 

15. How many are 9 less 2 7 9 less 47 9 less 57 9 1ess7? 

9 less 3 7 

16. How many are 10 less 8 7 10 less 77 10 less 5 7 10 
less 37 10 less 17 

17. How many are 11 less 97 11 less 77 11 less 57 11 
less 3 7 11 less 4? 

18. How many are 12 less 10 7 12 less 8 7 12 less 6 7 12 
less 47 12 less 77 

19. How many are 13 less 11 7 13 less 10 7 13 less 7 7 
13 less 97 13 less 57 

20. How many are 14 less 11 7 14 less 9 7 14 less 87 14 
less 67 14 less 77 14 less 37 

21. How many are 15 less 27 15 less 47 15 less 57 15 
less 77 15 less 9? 15 less 137 

22. How many are 16 less 3 7 16 less 47 16 less 7 7 16 
less 97 16 less 11? 16 less 157 

23. How many are 17 less 1 7 17 less 37 17 less 5 7 17 
less 7? 17 less 87 17 less 127 

24. How many are 18 less 2 7 18 less 4 7 18 less 7 7 18 
less 87 18 less 107 18 less 127 

25. How many are 19 less 17 19 less 3 7 19 less 5 7 19 
less 77 19 less 97 19 less 167 
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26. How many are 20 less 5 ? 20 less 8 ? 20 less 9 ? 20 
less 12 ? 20 less 16 ? 20 less 19 ? 

27. Bought a horse for 60 dollars, and sold him for 90 dol- 
lars ; how much did I gain 7 

Illustration. — We may divide the two prices of the horse 
into tens, and subtract the greater from the less. Thus 60 
equals 6 tens, and 90 equals 9 tens ; 6 tens from 9 tens leave 3 
tens, or 30. G^ierefore I gained 30 dollars. 

28. Sold a wagon for 70 dollars, which cost me 100 dollars ; 
how much did I lose ? 

29. John travels 30 miles a day, and Samuel 90 miles ; what 
is the difference ? 

30. I have 100 dollars, and after I shall have given 20 to 
Benjamin, and paid a debt of 30 doUars to J. Smith, how many 
dollars have I left? 

31. John Smith, Jr., had 170 dollars; he gave his oldest 
daughter, Angeline, 40 dollars, his youngest daughter, Mary, 
50 dollars, his oldest son, James, 30, and his youngest son, 
William, 20 dollars; he also paid 20 dollars for his taxes; 
how many dollars had he remaining? 

**Abt. 26 • The pupil, having solved the preceding questions, 
will perceive, that 

Subtraction is the taking of one number from another to find 
the difference. 

When the two numbers are unequal, the larger is called the 
MinueTidy and the less number the SuMraJiend, The answer, 
or number found by the operation, is called the Differencef or 
Remainder, 

Note. — The words minuend and subtrahend are deriTed firom two Latin 
words ; \h& former from minuendum, which mgnifies to be diminithed or 
made less, and the latter firom subtrahendum, which means to be sub- 
traded or taken away. 

Art. 27, Signs. — Subtraction is denoted by a short hori- 
zontal line, thus — , signifying minus, or less. It indicates that 
the number following is to be taken from the one that precedes 
it. The expression 6 — 2 = 4 is read, 6 minus, or less, 2 is 
_equal to 4. 

Questions. — Art. 26. What is sabtraotion 7 What is the greater number 
called? What is the less nwnber called? What the answer? — Art. 27. 
What is the sign of subtraction ? What does it signify and indicate ? 
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EXSBCISBS FOB THB SlATB. 

Art. 28 • Method of operation, when the numbers are large, 
and each figure in the subtrahend is less than the figure above it 
in the minuend. 

Ex. 1. Let it be required to take 245 from 468, and to find 
their difference. Ans. 223. 

..„^, We place the less number under the 

Miniipnil 4. fi 8 greater, units under units, tens under 

XU.XUUCUVL ^C \I \J V* B «• 1*1.1 ji 

Q 1.4.^ u^..^ o Afi tens, &o., and draw a Ime below them. 

Subtranena ^40 ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^..^j^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

Bemainder 2 2 3 ^7^ ^ '""*^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^®*^® ^ units, 

and write the 3 in units' place below. 

We then say, 4 tens from 6 tens leave 2 tens, and write the 2 in 
tens* place below ; and proceed with the next figure, and say, 2 hun- 
dreds from 4 hundreds leave 2 hundreds, which we write in hun- 
dreds' plac» below. We thus find the difference to be 223. 

Art. 29# First Method of Proof. — Add the remainder and 
the subtrahend together, and their sum will be equal to the 
minuend, if the work is right. 

This method of proof depends on the principle, That the greater 
of any ttoo numbers is espial to the less added to the difference 
between them. 

Examples fob Practice. 

Am Am Om «>• 

OFKRATIOV. OPBBATION AHD PROOF. OPBRATIOV. OPKRA.TIOH AHD FBOOV. 



Miimend 5 4 7 


647 


986 


986 


Subtrahend 2 3 5 


235 


763 


768 


Bemainder 812 


812 


228 


228 




Min. 547 




Min. 9 86 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


From 6 84 


735 


864 


948 


Take 4 62 


523 


651 


746 



8. A &,rmcr paid 539 dollars for a span of fine horses, and 
sold them for 425 dollars ; how much did he lose ? 

Ans. 114 dollars. 

9. A &rmer raised 896 bushels of wheat, and sold 675 bushels 
of it ; how much did he reserve for his own use 7 

Ans. 221 bushels. 

Qtjestions. — Art. 28. How are numbers arranged for subtraction 7 Where 
do you begin to subtract ? Why 7 Where do you write the difference 7 — 
Art. 29. What is the first method of proving subtraction 7 What is the reason 
of this proof, or on what principle does it depend 7 
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10. A gentleman gave his son 3692 dollars, and his daughter 
1212 dollars less than his son ; how much did his daughter re- 
ceive? Ans. 2480 dollars. 

Art. 30t Method of operation when any figure in the sub- 
trahend is greater than the figure above it in the minuend. 

Ex. 1. K I have 624 dollars, and lose 342 of them, how 
many remain ? Ans. 282. 

opKRATioN. We first take the 2 units from the 4 units, 

Minuend 6 2 4 and find the difference to be 2 units, which we 

Subtrahend 3 4 2 write under the figure subtracted. We then 

T» • J o Q o proceed to tak« the 4 tens from the 2 tens 

Kemainder Z^A above it ; but we here find a difficulty, since 

the 4 is greater than 2, and cannot be subtracted from it. We there- 

foxe add 10 to the 2 tens, which makes 12 tens, and then subtract 

the 4 from 12, and 8 tens remain, which we write below. Then, to 

compensate for the 10 thus added to the 2 in the minuend, we add 

one to the 3 hundreds in the next higher place in the subtrahend, 

which makes 4 hundreds, and subtract the 4 from 6 hundreds, and 

2 hundreds remain. The remainder, therefore, is 282. 

The reason of this operation depends upon the self-evident truth. 
That, if any two nvmbers are equally increased, their difference remains 
the same. In this example 10 tens, equal to 1 hundred, were added 
to the 2 tens in the upper number, and 1 was added to the 2 hun- 
dreds in the lower number. Now, since the 3 stands in the hun- 
dreds' place, the 1 added was in fact 1 hundred. Hence, the two 
numbers being equally increased, the difference is the same. 

19'oTE. — This addition of 10 to the minuend is sometimes called bor' 
rotping 10, 'and the addition of 1 to the subtrahend is called carrying 1. 

Art. 31 • From the preceding examples and illustrations in 
subtraction, we deduce the following general 

Rule. — Place the less number under the greater , so that units of the 
same order shall stand in the same column. 

Commencing at the right hand, subtract each figure of the subtra- 
hend from the figure above it. 

If any figure of the subtrahend is larger than the figure above it 
in the minuend, add 10 to that figure of the minuend before subtracting, 
and then add 1 to the next figure of the subtrahend. 

Questions. — Art. 30. How do you proceed when a figure of the subtra- 
hend is larger than the one above it in the minuend 7 How do you compen- 
sate for the 10 which is added to the minuend ? What is the reason for this 
addition to the minuend and subtrahend 7 How does it appear that the 1 
added to the subtrahend equals the 10 added to the minuend 7 What is the 
addition of 10 to the minuend sometimes called ? The addition of 1 to the 
Bnbtrahend 7 — Art. 31. What is the general hile for subtraction 7 

3* 
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Abt. 32fl Second Method of Proof, — Sabtraot the remain- 
der or difference from the minuend, and the result will be like 
the subtrahend if the work is right. 

This method of proof depends on the principle, That the 
smaller of any two numhers is equal to the remainder obtained 
by subtracting their difference from the greater. 



Examples fob Psactiob. 
2. 2. 3. 3. 

OPKRATION. OPEBATION AND PBOOF. OPBRATIOH. OPBBAnOH AND PROOF 



Minuend 3 7 6 
Subtrahend 16 7 

Eemainder 2 9 



376 
167 

209 

Sub. 167 



531 
389 

142 



531 

389 

142 
Sub. 3 8 9 



4. 

Tons. 

From 9 7 8 
Take 19 9 



Ans. 7 79 



6, 

OalloQS. 

67158 
14339 

52819 



6. 

Pecks. 

14711 
9197 

5514 



7. 

JTCCt. 

100000 
90909 

9091 



8. 

MUes. 

From 6 7 8 9 5 
Take 19 9 9 9 



9. 

Dollars. 

456798 
190899 



10. 

Minutea. 

765321 

177777 



11. 

« 

Seconds. 

555555 

177777 



12. 

Rods. 

From 100200300400500 
Take 90807060504030 



13. 

Acres. 

1000000000000 
999999999999 



14. From 671111 take 199999. Ans. 471112. 

15. From 1789100 take 808088. Ans. 981012. 

16. From 1000000 take 999999. Ans. 1. 

17. From 9999999 take 1607. Ans. 9998392. 

18. From 6101507601061 take 3806790989. 

Ans. 6097700810072. 



Questions. — Art. 32. What is the seoond method of proring subtraction 7 
What is the reason for this method of proof, or on what principle does it 
depend T 
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19. From 8054010657811 take 76909748698. 

Ans. 7977100909218. 

20. From 7100071641115 take 10071178. 

Ans. 7100061569987. 

21. From 501505010678 take 794090589. 

Ans. 500710920089. 

22. Take 99999999 from 100000000. Ans. 1. 

23. Take 11114414 from 500000000. Ans. 455555556. 

24. Take 1234567890 from 9987654321. 

Ans. 8758086431. 

25. From 800700567 take 1010101. Ans. 799690466. 

26. Take twenty-five thousand twenty-five from twenty-five 
millions. Ans. 24974975. 

27. Take nine thousand ninety-nine from ninety-nine thou- 
sand. Ans. 89901. 

28. From one hundred one millions ten thousand one hundred 
one take ten millions one hundred one thousand and ten. 

Ans. 90909091. 

29. From one millioi) take nine. Ans. 9999991. 

80. From three thousand take thirty-three. Ans. 2967. 

81. From one hundred millions take five thousand. 

Ans. 99995000. 
32. From 1,728 dollars, I paid 961 dollars ; how many re- 
main? Ans. 767 dollars. 

83. Our national independence was declared in 1776 ; how 
many years frt)m that period to the close of the last war with 
Great Britain, in 1815 7 Ans. 39 years. 

84. The last transit of Yenus was in 1769, and the next will 
be in 1874 ; how many years will intervene? 

Ans. 105 years. 

85. The State of New Jersey contains 6851 square miles, and 
Delaware 2120. How many more square miles has the former 
State than the latter? Ans. 4731. 

36. In 1840 the number of inhabitants in the United States 
was 17,069,453, and in 1850 it was 23,191,876 ; what was the 
increase? Ans. 6,122,423. 

37. In 1850 there were raised in the State of Ohio 56,619,608 
bushels of com, and in 1853, 73,436,690 bushels ; what was the 
increase? Ans. 16,817,082 bushels. 

38. By the census of 1850, 13,121,498 bushels of wheat were 
raised in New York, and 15,367,691 bushels in Pennsylvania; 
how many bushels in the latter State more than in the former? 

Ans. 2,246,193 bushels. 
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riBST OPKRATIOir. 

Dollars. 



Minuend 7 6 7 



8M0HD OPBRATIOir. 

Dollars. 

Minuend 7 6 7 



39. The ciiy of New York owes 13,960,856 dollars, and 
Boston owes 7,779,865 dollars ; how much more does New York 
owe than Boston 7 Ans. 6,181,001 dollars. 

40. From fire hundred eighty-one thousand take three thou 
sand and ninety-six. Ans. 577,904. 

41. It was ascertained by a transit of Venus, June 3, 1769, 
that the mean distance of the earth from the sun was ninety-five 
millions one hundred seventy-three thousand one hundred twenty- 
seven miles, and that the mean distance of Mars from the sun 
was one hundred forty-five millions fourteen thousand one hun- 
dred forty-eight miles. Kequired the difference- of their distances 
from the sun. Ans. 49,841,021 miles. 

Art. 33. Method of subtracting when there are two or more 
subtrahends. 

Ex. 1. A man owing 767 dollars, paid at one time 190 dol- 
lars, at another time 131 dollars, at another time 155 dollars ; 
how much did he then owe? Ans. 291 dollars. 

In the first op- 
eration, the severed 
suhtrakendSf hav- 
ing been properly 
placed, are added 
for a single subtra- 
hend^ to be taken 
from the minuend. 
In the second, the 
subtrahends are 
subtracted, as they 
are added, at one operation, thus : beginning with units, 5 and 1 equal 

6, which from 7 units leaves 1 imit ; passmg to tens, 5 and 9 and 3 
equal 17 tens ; reserving the left-hand figure to add in with the 
figures of the subtrahencb in the next column, the right-hand figure, 

7, being larger than 6 tens of the minuend, we add 10 to the 6, and, 
subtracting, have left 9 tens ; and, passing to hundreds, we add in 
the left-hand figure 1 reserved from the 17 tens, and also add 1, 
equal 10 tens, to compensate for the 10 added to the minuend, and 
with the other figures, 1 and 1 and 1 equal 5 hundreds, which, ta,ken 
from 7 hundreds, leave 2 hundreds ; and 291 as the answer sought. 

2. E. Webster owned 6,765 acres of land, and he gave to his 
oldest brother 2,196 acres, and his uncle Rollins 1,981 acres ; 
how much has he left? Ans. 2,588 acres. 

3. The real estate of James Dow is valued at 3,769 dollars, 
and his personal estate at 2,648 dollars ; he owes John Smith 
1,728 dollars, and Job Tyler 1,161 dollars; how much is Dow 
worth? Ans. 3,528 dollars. 



131 
190 
155 



(131 

Subtrahends M 9 

(155 

^ ■■-■■ I ■■ I ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ 

Subtrahend 4 7 6 Kemainder 2 91 
Remainder 2 91 
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4 IV. MULTIPLICATION. 

Mental Ezsbgisbs. 

Art. 34 • When any number is to be added to itself several 
times, the operation may be shortened by a process called Multir 
cation, 

Ex. 1. If a man can earn 8 dollars in 1 week, what will he 
earn in 4 weeks? 

Illustration. — It is evident, since a man can earn 8 dollars 
m I week, in 4 weeks he will earn 4 times as much, and the 
resuk may be obtained by addition ; thus, 8-4-84-8-f-8z=32; 
or, by a more convenient process, by setting down the 8 but once, 
and multiplying it by 4, the number of times it is to be repeated ; 
thus, 4 times 8 are 32. Hence in 4 weeks he will earn 32 
dollars. 

mui/eiplication table. 



2 times 1 are 


2 


8 times lare 


8 


4 times lare 


4 


6 times lare 5 


2 times 2 we 


4 


8 times 2 are 


6 


4 times 2 are 


8 


6 times 2 are 10 


2 times 8 are 


6 


8 times 3 are 





4 times 8 are 


12 


5 times 8 are 16 


2 times 4 are 


8 


8 times 4 are 


12 


4 times 4 are 


16 


6 times 4 are 20 


2 times 6 are 


10 


8 times 6 are 


16 


4 times 6 are 


20 


6times 6 are 26 


2 times are 


12 


8 times 6 are 


18 


4 times 6 are 


24 


6 times Oare 80 


2 times 7 are 


14 


8 times 7 are 


21 


4 times 7 are 


28 


6 times 7 are 85 


2 times 8 are 


16 


8 times 8 are 


24 


4 times 8 are 


82 


5 times 8 are 40 


2 times 9 are 


18 


8 times are 


^ 


4 times Oare 


86 


5 times are 45 


2 times 10 are 


20 


8 times 10 are 


80 


4 times 10 are 


40 


5 times 10 are 60 


2 times 11 are 


22 


8 times 11 are 


S3 


4 times 11 are 


44 


5 times 11 are 66 


2times 12 are 


24 


8 times 12 are 


86 


4 times 12 sre 


48 


6 times 12 are 60 


6 times 1 stre 


6 


7times lare 


7 


8 times lare 


8 


9 times lare 9 


times 2 are 


12 


7 times 2 are 


14 


8 times 2 are 


16 


9 times 2 are 18 


6 times 3 are 


18 


7 times 8 are 


21 


8 times 8 are 


24 


9 times 8 are 27 


6 times 4 are 


24 


7 times 4 are 


28 


8 times 4 are 


82 


9 times 4 are 36 


6times 6 are 


80 


7 times 6 are 


85 


8 times 5 are 


40 


9 times 6 are 45 


times 6 are 


86 


7 times 6 are 


42 


8 times 6 are 


48 


9 times 6 are 54 


6 times 7 are 


42 


7 times 7 are 


49 


8 times 7 are 


66 


9 times 7 are 63 


6 times 8 are 


48 


7 times 8 are 


56 


8 times 8 are 


64 


times 8 are 72 


times 9 are 


64 


7 times Oare 


63 


8 times Oare 


72 


9 times Oare 81 


6 times 10 are 


60 


7 times 10 are 


70 


8 times 10 are 


80 


9 times 10 are 90 


times 11 are 


66 


7 times 11 am 


77 


8 times 11 are 


88 


9 times 11 are 09 


times 12 are 


72 


7 times 12 are 


84 


8 times 12 are 


96 


9 times 12 are 106 


10 times 1 are 


10 


10 times 11 are 


110 


11 times 8 are 


88 


12 times 4 are 48 


10 times 2 are 


20 


10 times 12 are 


120 


11 times are 


99 


12 times 6 are 60 


10 times 8 are 
10 times 4 are 


80 
40 






11 times 10 are 110 
11 times 11 are 121 


12 times 6 are 72 
12 times 7 are 84 


^ 11 times 1 are 


11 


10 times 6 are 


50 


11 times 2 are 


22 


11 times 12 are 


132 


12 times 8 are 96 


10 times are 


60 


11 times 8 are 


83 






12 times 9 are 106 






10 times 7 are 


70 


11 times 4 are 


44 


12 times lare 


12 


12 times 10 are 120 


10 times 8 are 


80 


11 times 5 are 


56 


12 times 2 are 


24 


12 times 11 are 132 


10 times are 


00 


11 times are 


66 


12 times 8 are 


86 


12 times 12 are 144 


10 times 10 are 


100 


11 times 7 are 


77 






' 



QuuTioir. — Art. 34. How may the process of adding a nnmber to itself 
•erenl timea be shortened 7 
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2. What cost 5 barrels of flour at 6 dollars per barrel 7 

Illustbation. — If a barrel of flour cost 6 dollars, 5 barrels 
will cost 5 times as much ; 5 times 6 are 30. Hence 5 barrels 
of flour at 6 dollars per barrel will cost 30 dollars. 

3. What cost 6 bushels of beans at 2 dollars per bushel 7 

4. What cost 5 quarts of cherries at 7 cents per quart 7 

5. What will 7 quarts of vinegar cost at 12 cents per quart 7 

6. What cost 9 acres of land at 10 dollars per acre? 

7. If a pint of currants cost 4 cents, what cost 9 pints? 

8. If in 1 penny there are 4 farthings, how many in 9 pence? 
In 7 pence? In 8 pence? In 4 pence? In 3 pence? 

9. If 12 pence make a shilling, how many pence in 3 shil- 
lings? In 5 shillings? In 7 shillmgs? In 9 shillings? 

10. If one pound of raisins cost 6 cents, what cost 4 pounds? 
5 pounds? 6 pounds? 7 pounds? 8 pounds? 9 pounds? 
10 pounds 7 12 pounds 7 

11. In one acre there are four roods ; how many roods in 2 
acres? In 3 acres? In 4 acres? In 5 acres? In 6 acres? 
In 9 acres 7 

.12. A good pair of boots is worth 5 dollars ; what must I 
give for 5 pairs? For 6 pairs? For 7 pairs? For 8 pairs? 
For 9 pairs 7 

13. A cord of good walnut wood may be obtained for 8 
dollars; what must I give for 4 cords? For 6 cords? For 9 
cords 7 

14. What cost 4 quarts of milk at 6 cents a quart, and 8 
gallons of vinegar at 10 cents a gallon 7 

15. If a man earn 7 dollars a week, how much will he earn 
in 3 weeks? In 4 weeks? In 5 weeks? In 6 weeks? In 7 
weeks 7 In 9 weeks 7 

16. If 1 thousand feet of boards cost 12 dollars, what cost 4 
thousand 7 5 thousand 7 6 thousand 7 7 thousand 7 9 thou- 
sand 7 12 thousand 7 

17. If 3 pairs of shoes buy 1 pair of boots, how many pairs 
of shoes will it take to buy 7 pairs of boots? 

18. If 5 bushels of apples buy 1 barrel of flour, how many 
bushels of apples are equal in value to 12 barrels of flour 7 

19. If 1 yard of canvas cost 25 cents, what will 12 yards 
cost 7 

Illustration. — The number 25 is composed of 2 tens and 
5 units ; 12 times 2 tens are 24 tens ; and 12 times 5 units are 
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60 nnits, or 6 tens ; 24 tens added to 6 tens make 30 tens, or 
300. Therefore, 12 yards will cost 300 cents, or 3 dollars. 

20. In 1 pound there are 20 shillings ; how many shillings in 
3 pounds 7 In 4 pounds 7 In 6 pounds 7 

21. A gallon of molasses is worth 25 cents ; what is the 
value of 2 gallons 7 Of 3 gallons 7 Of 4 gaUons 7 Of 5 
gallons? Of 6 gallons? Of 9 gdlons7 

22. If 1 man earn 12 dollars in 16 days, how much would 
10 men earn in the same time 7 

23. If a steam-engine runs 28 miles in 1 hour, how &r will it 
run in 4 hours 7 In 6 hours 7 In 9 hours 7 

24. If the earth turns on its axis 15 degrees in 1 hour, how 
Ikt will it turn in 7 hours 7 In 11 hours 7 In 12 hours 7 

25. In a certain regiment there are 8 companies, in each 
company 6 platoons, and in each platoon 12 soldiers ; how many 
soldiers are there in the regiment 7 

26. If 1 man walk 7 miles in 1 hour, how far will he walk 
in 8 hours 7 In 9 hours 7 *In 11 hours 7 In 12 hours 7 In 
20 hours ? In 30 hours 7 

^Art. 35 • The learner, haying performed the foregoing ques- 
tions, wiU perceive that 

Multiplication is the process of taking a number as many 
times as there are units in another number. 

In multiplication three terms are employed, called the MuUU 
pLicand, the Multiplier ^ and the Product, 

The multiplicand is the number to be multiplied or taken. 

The Tmdtiplier is the number by which we multiply, and 
denotes the number of times the multiplicand is to be taken. 

The product is the result, or number produced by the multi- 
plication. 

The multiplicand and multiplier are often called factors. 

Signs. — The sign of multiplication is formed by two short 

lines crossing each other obliquely; thus, X* It shows that 

the numbers between which it is placed are to be multiplied 

together ; thus, the expression 7 X 5 = 35 is read, 7 multiplied 

J)y 5 is equal to 35. 

' Questions. — Art 36. What is multiplioation 7 What three terms are 
employed 7 What is the multiplioand 7 What is the multiplier 7 What is 
the product 7 What are the multiplioand and multiplier often oaUed? 
What is the sign of multiplioation ? What does it show ? 
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ExsBOiaiB n)B the Siatb. 

Abt. 36« Method of operation when the multiplier does not 
exceed 12. 

Ex. 1. Let it be required to multiply 175 by 7. 

Ans. 1226. 

opKBATioN. Haying written the multiplier under 
Multiplicand 17 5 the unit figure of the multiplicand, we 
Multiplier 7 multiply the 5 units by 7, obtaining 35, 

and set down the 5 units directly under 

Product 122 5 the 7, and reserve the 3 tens for the tens' 

column. We then multiply the 7 tens 
by 7, obtaining 49, and, adding the 3 tens which were reserved, we 
have 52 tens, or 5 hundreds and 2 tens. Writing down the 2 tens, 
and reserving the 5 hundreds, we multiply 1 by 7 ; and, adding the 
reserved 5 hundreds, we have 12 hundreds, which we write down in 
full, and the product is 1225. 

EXAMPLBS FOB PBAOnOB. 

2. 8. 4. 
Multiply 8756 4567 7896 
By 4 3 5 

Ans. 35024 18701 89480 

56807 47898 61657 89765 
5 6 7 9 



284085 287858 481599 807885 

9. Multiply 767858 by 9. Ans. 6910677. 

10. Multiply 876588765 by 8. Ans. 7012310120^ 

11. Multiply 7654828 by 7. Ans. 58580296. 

12. Multiply 4976387 by 5. Ans. 24881935. 

13. Multiply 8765448 by 12. Ans. 105185376. 

14. Multiply 4567889 by 11. Ans. 50246229. 

15. What cost 8675 barrels of flour at 7 dollars per barrel ? 

Ans. 60725 dollars. 



Questions. — Art. 36. How must numbers be written for multiplication T 
At which hand do you begin to multiply ? Why T Where do you write the 
first or right-hand figure of the product of each figure in the multiplicand T 
Why? What is done with th« tens or left-hand figure of eaoh product? 
How, then, do you proceed when the multiplier does not exceed 12 ? 
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16. What cost 25384 tons of hay at 9 dollars per ton ? 

Ans. 228456 dollars. 

17. If, on 1 page in this book, there are 2538 letters, how 
many are there on 11 pages ? Ans. 27918 letters. 

Ajlt. 87 fl Method of operation when the multiplier ex- 
ceeds 12. 

Ex. 1. Let it be required to multiply 768 by 24. 

Ans. 18312. 

^PKRiTioF. We write the multiplicand and multi- 
Multiplicand 7 6 8 plier as before, and proceed to multiply 
Multiplier 2 4 the multiplicand by 4, the unit figure of 

the multiplier, precisely as in Art. 36. 

8 5 2 We then, in like manner, multiply the 

15 2 6 multiplicand by the 2 tens in the mul- 

tiplier, taking care to write the first figure 

Product 18 812 obtained by this multiplication in tens' 

column, directly under the 2 of the mul- 
tiplier ; and, adding together these ^^cr^ia/ products obtained by the 
two multiplications, and placed as in the operation, we have the full 
product or 763 multiplied by 24, which is 18312. 

Art. S8« The preceding examples sufi&ciently illustrate the 
principle and method of multiplication; hence the following 
general 

HuLE. — Write the multiplier under the mulitplicand, arranging 
units under units, tens under tens, <SfC, 

Multiply each figure of the multiplicand hy each figure of the 
multiplier, beginning with the right-hand figure, writing underneath 
the right-hand figure of each product, and adding the left-hand figure 
or figures, if any, to the succeeding product. 

if the multiplier consists of more than one figure, the right-hand 
figure of each partial product must be placed directly under the figure 
of the multiplier that produces it. The sum of the partial products 
will be the whole product^required, 

NoTB. — WHen there are ciphers between the significant figures of the 
multiplier, pass oyer them in the operation, and multiply by the signifi- 
cant figures only, remembering to set the first figure of the product 
directly under the figure of the multiplier that produces it 

Questions. — Art. 37. How do you prooeed when the multiplier exceeds 
12? Where do you set the first figure of each partial product? Why? 
How is the true product found ? — Art. 38. What is the general rule for 
multiplication 7 When there are ciphers between the signifioant figures of 
the multiplier, how do you prooeed ? 

4 
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Aet. 89t First Method of Proof. — Multiply the multiplier 
by the multiplicand, and if the result is like the first product 
the work is supposed to be right. 

The reason of this proof depends on the principle, Thaty when 
two or more numhers are multiplied together, the product is the 
same, whatever the order of mzdtiplying them. 

Ex. 2. Multiply 7895 by 56. Ans. 442120. 

OPERATION. PBOOV. 

Multiplicand 7 8 9 5 6 6 

Multiplier . 56 7895 

47370 280 

39475 504 

Product 442120 ^\\^ 



Product 4 4 212 

NoTBL -— The common mode of proof in busmess is to divide the product 
by the multiplier, and, if the work is right, the quotient will be like the 
multiplicand. This mode of proof anticipates the principles of division, 
and therefore cannot be employed without a previous knowledge of that 
rule. 

Abt. 40« Second Method of Proof — Begin at the left hand 
of the multiplicand, and add together its sucoessiye figures 
toward the right till the sum obtained equals or exceeds the 
number nine. If it equals it, drop the nine, and begin to add 
again at this point, and proceed till you obtain a sum equal to, 
or greater than, nine. If it exceeds nine, drop the nine as 
before, and carry the excess to the next figure, and then con- 
tinue the addition as before. Proceed in this way till you have 
added all the figures in the multiplicand and rejected all the 
nines contained in it, and write the final excess at the right hand 
of the multiplicand. 

Proceed in the same manner with the multiplier, and write 
the final excess under that of the multiplicand. Multiply these 
excesses together, and place the excess of nines in their product 
at the right. 

Then proceed to find the excess of nines in the product 
obtained by the original operation ; and, if the work is right, 



QuBSTioiTB. — Art. 39. How is multiplication proved by the first method? 
What is the reason for this method of proof 7 What is the common mode of 
proof in business 7 — Art 40. What is the second method of proving molti- 
plioation 7 
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the excess thus found will be equal to the excess contained in 
the product of the above excesses of the multiplicand and multi- 
plier. 

Ex.3. 

OPEKATION. 

Multiplicand 12 3 4 5= 6 excess. 
Multiplier 2 2 81= 8 excess. 



12345 48 = 8 
37035 
2469Q ipj^^f 

24690 ^ '^°' 



'1 



Product 27541695= 3J 

Note. — This method of proof, though perhaps sufficiently sure fbr 
common purposes, is not always a test of the correctness of an operation. 
If two or more figures in the work should be transposed, or the yalue of 
one figure be just aa much too great as another is too small, or if a nine be 
set down in the place of a cipher, or the contrary, the excess of nines will 
be the same, and still the work may not be correct Such a balance of 
errors will not, howeyer, be likely to occur. 

Examples fob PBAcncs. 

4. 5. 
Multiply 67895 78956 
By 36^ 47 

407370 552692 

203685 315824 



Ans. 2444220 3710932 

6. 7. 

Multiply 89325 47896 

By 9 01 2008 

89325 383168 

803925 95792 

Ans. 80481825 96175168 

8. What cost 47 hogsheads of molasses at 13 dollars per 
hogshead 7 Ans. 611 dollars. 

9. What cost 97 oxen, at 29 dollars each ? 

Ans. 2813 dollars. 



QuESTioirs. — Is this method of proof always a true test of the correotnew 
of an operation 7 What is the reason for this method of proof? 
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10. Sold a farm containing 367 acres, at 97 dollars per acre ; 
what was the amount 7 Ans. 35599 dollars. 

11. An army of 17006 men receive each 109 dollars as their 
annual pay ; what is the amount paid the whole army 7 

Ans. 1853654 dollars. 

12. If a mechanic deposit annually in the Savings Bank 407 
dollars, what will be the sum deposited in 27 years 7 

Ans. 10989 dollars. 

13. K a man travel 37 miles in 1 day, how far will he travel 
in 365 days? Ans. 13505 miles. 

14. If there be 24 hours in 1 day, how many hours in 365 
days 7 Ans. 8760 hours. 

15. How many gallons in 87 hogsheads, there being 63 gallons 
in each 7 Ans. 5481 gallons. 

16. If the expenses of the Massachusetts Legislature be 1839 
dollars per day, what will be the amount in a session of 109 
days 7 . Ans. 200451 dollars. 

17. If a hogshead of sugar contains 368 pounds, how many 
pounds in 187 hogsheads 7 Ans. 68816 pounds. 

18. Multiply 675 by 476. Ans. 321300. 

19. Multiply 679 by 763. Ans. 518077. 

20. Multiply 899 by 981. Ans. 881919. 

21. Multiply 7854 by 1234. Ans. 9691836. 

22. Multiply 3001 by 6071. Ans. 18219071. 

23. Multiply 7117 by 9876. Ans. 70287492. 

24. Multiply 376546 by 407091. Ans. 153288487686. 

25. Multiply 7001009 by 7007867. 

Ans. 49062139937803. 
"^6. Multiply five hundred and eighty-six by nine hundred 
and eight. ^ Ans. 532088. 

27. Multiply three thousand eight hundred and five by one 
thousand and seven. Ans. 3831635. 

28. Multiply two thousand and seventy-one by seven hundred 
and six. Ans. 1462126. 

29. Multiply eighty-eight thousand and eight by three thou- 
sand and seven. Ans. 264640056. 

30. Multiply ninety thousand eight hundred and seven by 
one thousand and ninety-one. Ans. 99070437. 

31. Multiply ninety thousand eight hundred and seven by 
nine thousand one hundred and six. Ans. 826888542. 

32. Multiply fifty thousand and one by five thousand eight 
hundred and seven. Ans. 290355807. 
^ 33. Multiply eighty thousand and nine by nine thousand and 
sixteen. Ans. 721361144. 
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34. Multiply forty-seven thousand and thirteen by eighty 
thousand eight hundred and seven. Ans. 379897 ^9l7 

Art. 41 1 A composite number is one produced by multiply- 
ing together two or more numbers greater than unity or one ; 
thus, 12 is a composite number, since it is the product of 3 X 
4 ; and also 24 is a composite number, since it is the product of 
2X3X4. 

A EACTOB of any number is a name given to one of two or 
more numbers, which, being multiplied together, produce that 
number ; thus, 3 and 4 are factors of 12, since 3 X 4 = 12. 

Art. 42t To multiply by a composite number. 

Ex. 1. A merchant bought fifteen pieces of broadcloth, at 96 
dollars per piece ; how much did he pay for the whole 7 

Ans. 1440 dollars. 

The factors of 15 are 3 and 

oFBBATioN . « . . 5. Now, if WO multiply the 

9 6 dolls., price ot 1 piece. jrice of one piece by the facjor 

3 3, we get the cost of 3 pieces ; 

2 8 8 dollB.. price of 3 pieces. ^ ff^'p^l^'^SttJS^ 

^ 5, it is evident we obtain the 

14 4 dolls., price of 15 pieces. 9^^ ^^}^i *h® number of pieces 

^ * bought, smce 15 is equal to 5 

times 3. Hence we adopt the following 

Rule. — Multiply the multiplicand by one of the factors of the mul- 
tiplier, and the product thus obtained by another, and so on until each 
of the factors has been used as a multiplier. The last product will be 
the answer. 

Note. — The product of any number of &ctors is the same in whatever 
order they are multipUed. Thus, 3 X 4 = 12, and 4 X 3 = 12. 

Examples tor Peactice. 

2. Multiply 30613 by 25 ^ 5 X 5. Ans. 765325. 

3. Multiply 1469 by 84 = 7 X 12. Ans. 123396. 

4. Multiply 7546 by 81, using its factors. Ans. 611226. 

5. Multiply 7901 by 125, using its fkctors. Ans. 987625. 

6. In 1 mile there are 63360 inches ; how many inches in 45 
miles ? Ans. 2851200 inches. 

7. If in one year there are 8766 hours, how many hours in 72 
years ? Ans. 631152 hours. 

QimsTioirs. — Art. 41. What is a oomposite number T What is a factor of 
any number T — Art 42. What are the factors of 16 7 How do we multiply 
by a composite number ? Repeat the rule. In what order must the flwtort 
of a composite number be multiplied ? 

4* 
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8. If Bound moves 1142 feet in & second, how &r will it more 
in one minute ? Ans. 68520 feet. 

Art . 43, When the multiplier is 1 with one or more ciphers 
annexed to it, as 10, 100, &c. 

Ex. 1. In 1 day there are 24 hours ; how many hours in 10 
days ? In 100 days ? Answers. 240, 2400. 

opMUTioN. rj^Q removal of a figure one 

Multiplicand 2 4 2 4 place to the left increases its 

Multiplier ' 10 100 value ten times. (Art. 7.) If, 

T» J . n A j\ o >i A A then, we annex a cipher to the 

Product 2 4-0 24 00 ^ght of 24, the multiplicand, 

ur uius, ^*u, ^4uu. eo^h figure is remoyed one place 

to the left, and its value is increased ten times, or multiplied by 10. 

If two ciphers are annexed, each figure is removed two places to the 

left, and its value is increased 100 times, or multiplied by 100 ; every 

additional cipher increasing the value ten times. Hence the following 

Rule. — Annex to the multiplicand as many ciphers as has the mul' 
iiplier. The number thus formed will he the product required. 

Examples fob Pragticb. 

2. Multiply 2356 by 10. Ans. 23560. 

3. Multiply 5873 by 100. Ans. 587300. 

4. Multiply 7964 by 1000. Ans. 7964000. 
6. Multiply 98725 by 100000. Ans. 9872500000. 

Aet. 44 1 When there are ciphers on the right hand of the 
multiplier or multiplicand, or both. 

Ex. 1. What will 600 acres of land cost at 20 dollars per 
acre ? Ans 12,000 dollars. 

,,,.,. 1 °^/f^T' The multiplicand maybe resolved into 
Multiplicand 6 the factors 6 and 100, and the multiplier 
Multiplier 2 into the factors 2 and 10. Now, it is evi- 

-. _ - dent (Art. 42) , if these several factors be 

I'roduct 12 multiplied together, they will produce the 

same product as the original factors 600 and 20. Thus 6 X 2 = 12, 
and 12 X 100 = 1200, and 1200 X 10 = 12000, the same result as 
in the operation. Hence the following 



QuBSTiONS. — Art. 43. What is the effoot of removing a figure one place 
to the left 7 What is the effect of annexing a cipher to any figure or number 7 
Two ciphers 7 &o. What is the rule when the multiplier is 1 with ciphers 
annexed 7 — Art 44. How do you arrange the figures for multiplication, when 
there are ciphers on the right hand of either the multiplier or multiplicand, 
or both 7 Why does multiplying the significant figures and annexing the 
ciphers produce the true product ? 
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AmuB. — Write the ^gmficmU figures of the multiplier under those 
of the multiplicand^ and multiply them together. To their product 
annex as many ciphers as there are on the right of both multiplicand 
and multivlier. 

Examples fob Pbagtigb. 

2. ' 3 

Multiply 878 5 3 24 713378900 

By 3200 70080 

17670648 57070312 

26355972 49936523 



AiUL 28113036800 4999359 3312000 

4. Multiply 8010700 by 9000909. 

Ans. 72103581726300. 

5. Multiply 700110000 by 700110000. 

Ans. 490154012100000000. 

6. Multiply 4070607 by 7007000. 

Ans. 28522743249000. 

7. Multiply 4110000 by 1017010. 

Ans. 4179911100000. 

8. Multiply twenty-nine millions two thousand nine hundred 
and nine by four hundred and four thousand. 

Ans. 11717175236000. 

9. Multiply eighty-seven millions by eight hundred thousand 
seven hundred. Ans. 69660900000000. 

10. Multiply one million one thousand one hundred by nine 
hundred nine tliousand and ninety. Ans. 910089999000. 
^^ 11. Multiply forty-nine millions and forty-nine by four hun- 
dred and ninety thousand. Ans 24010024010000. 

12. Multiply two hundred millions two hundred by two 
millions two thousand and two. Ans. 400400800400400. 

13. Multiply four millions forty thousand four hundred by 
three hundred three thousand. Ans. 1224241200000. 

14. Multiply three hundred thousand thirty by forty-seven 
thousand seventy. Ans. 14122412100. 

15. Multiply fifteen millions one hundred by two thousand two 
hundred. Ans. 18000220000. 

16. Multiply one billion twenty thousand by one thousand 
one hundred. Ans. 1100022000000. 



QuBsnoir. — What Ib the rule 7 



44 
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i V. DIVISION. 

Mental Exercises. 

Art. 45 • When it is required to find how many times one 
number contains another, the process is called Dimsum, 

Ex. 1. A boy has 32 cents, which he wishes to give to 8 of 
his companions, to each an equal number ; how many must each 
receive ? 

Illustration. — It is evident that each boy must receive as 
many cents as the number 8 is contained times in 32. We 
therefore inquire what number 8 must be multiplied by to make 
32. By trial, we find that 4 is the number ; because 4 times 8 
make 32. Hence 8 is contained in 32 4 times, and the boys 
receive 4 cents apiece. 

The following table should be studied by the learner to aid 
him in solving questions in division : 

DIVISION TABLE. 



2 in 


2 Itime 


3 in 


3 1 time 


41n 


4 Itime 


6 In 


6 Itime 


2 in 


4 2Umefl 


8 in 


6 2 times 


41n 


8 2 times 


61n 


10 2 times 


2 in 


6 8 times 


8 in 


9 8 times 


4In 


12 8 times 


6 in 


16 8 times 


2 in 


8 4 times 


8 in 


12 4 times 


4in 


16 4 times 


6In 


20 4 times 


2 in 


10 6 times 


8 in 


16 6 times 


4 in 


20 6 times 


6 In 


26 6 times 


2 in 


12 6 times 


8 in 


18 6 times 


4in 


24 6 times 


6 in 


80 6 times 


2 in 


14 7 times 


8 in 


21 7 times 


4in 


28 7 times 


6 in 


86 7 times 


2 in 


18 8 times 


8 in 


24 8 times 


4 in 


82 8 times 


6In 


40 8 times 


2 in 


18 9 times 


8 in 


27 9 times 


4In 


86 9 times 


6 In 


46 9 times 


2 in 


20 10 times 


8 in 


80 10 times 


4 in 


40 10 times 


6In 


60 10 times 


2 in 


22 11 times 


8 in 


83 11 times 


4In 


44 11 times 


6 in 


66 11 times 


2 in 


24 12 times 


8 in 


86 12 times 


4 in 


48 12 times 


6 in 


60 12 times 


6 in 


8 Itime 


7 in 


7 Itime 


8 in 


8 Itime 


9In 


9 Itime 


6 in 


12 2 times 


7 in 


14 2 times 


8 In 


16 2 times 


9In 


18 2 times 


6 in 


18 8 times 


7 in 


21 8 times 


8 In 


24 8 times 


9 In 


27 8 times 


6 in 


24 4 times 


7 in 


28 4 times 


8 in 


82 4 times 


9 in 


36 4 times 


6 in 


80 5 times 


7 in 


86 6 times 


8 in 


40 6 times 


9 in 


45 6 times 


6 in 


88 8 times 


7 In 


42 6 times 


8 in 


48 6 times 


9 in 


64 6 times 


6 in 


42 7 times 


7 in 


49 7 times 


8 in 


66 7 times 


9 in 


63 7 times 


6 in 


48 8 times 


7 In 


66 8 times 


8 in 


64 8 times 


9 in 


72 8 times 


6 in 


64 9 times 


7 in 


63 times 


8 in 


72 9 times 


9 in 


81 9 rimes 


6 in 


60 10 times 


7 in 


70 10 times 


8 In 


80 10 times 


9 in 


90 10 times 


6 in 


66 11 times 


7 in 


77 11 times 


8 In 


88 11 times 


9 in 


99 11 times 


6 in 


72 12 times 


7 In 


84 12 times 




8 in 


96 12 times 


9 In 108 12 times ( 


JO in 


10 Itime 


10 in 110 11 times 


11 in 


88 8 times 


12 in 


48 4 times 


10 in 


20 2 times 


10 in 120 12 times 


11 in 


99 9 times 


12 in 


60 6 times 


10 in 
10 in 


30 8 times 
40 4 times 






11 in 110 10 times 
11 in 121 11 times 


12 in 
12 in 


72 6 times 
84 7 times 


11 in 


11 Itime 


10 in 


50 6 times 


11 in 


22 2 times 


11 in 132 12 times 


12 in 


96 8 times 


10 Jn 
10 in 


60 6 times 
70 7 times 


11 in 
11 in 


83 8 times 
44 4 times 






10 In mo n .:.^«^- 1 


12 in 


12 Itime 


1.A m 

12 In 


120 10 times 


10 in 


80 8 times 


11 In 


66 6 times 


12 in 


24 2 times 


12 In 132 11 times 


10 in 


00 9 times 


11 in 


66 Otim'es 


12 in 


86 8 times 


12 in 144 12 times 


10 in 100 10 times J 


11 in 


77 7 times 
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2. A farmer received 8 dollars for 2 sheep ; what was the 
price of each ? 

Illustration. — It is evident, since he received 8 dollars for 
2 sheep, for I sheep he must receive as many dollars as 2 is 
contained times in 8. 2 is contained in 8 4 times, because 4 
times 2 are 8 ; hence 4 dollars was the price of each sheep. 

3. A man gave 15 dollars for 3 barrels of flour ; what was 
the cost of each barrel 7 

4. A ladj divided 20 oranges among her 5 daughters ; how 
many did each receive ? 

5. If 4 casks of lime cost 12 dollars, what costs 1 cask ? 

6. A laborer earned 48 shUlings in 6 days; what did he 
receive per day ? 

7. A man can perform a certain piece of labor in 30 days ; 
how long will it take five men to do the same 7 

8. When 72 dollars are paid for 8 acres of land, what costs 
1 acre ? What cost 3 acres ? 

9. K 21 pounds of flour can be obtained for 3 dollars, how 
much can be obtained for 1 dollar 7 How much for 8 dollars ? 
How much for 9 dollars 7 

10. Gave 56 cents for 8 pounds of raisins; what costs 1 
pound 7 What cost 7 pounds 7 

11. If a man walk 24 miles in 6 hours, how far will he walk 
in 1 hour 7 How far in 10 hours 7 

12. Paid 56 dollars for 7 hundred weight of sugar ; what 
costs 1 hundred weight 7 What cost 10 hundred weight 7 

13. If 5 horses will eat a load of hay in 1 week, how long 
would it last 1 horse 7 

14. In 20, how many times 2 7 How many times 4 7 How 
many times 5 7 How many times 10 7 

15. In 24, how many times 3 7 How many times 4 7 How 
many times 6 7 How many times 8 7 

16. How many times 7 in 21 7 In 287 In 567 In 85 7 
In 147 In 637 In 777 In 707 In 847 

17. How many times 6 in 12 7 In 367 In 187 In 547 
In 607 In 427 In 487 In 727 In 667 

18. How many times 9 in 277 In 457 In 637 In 817 
In 997 In 1087 

19. How many times 11 in 22 7 In 55 7 In 77 7 In 88 7 
In 1107 In 1327 

20. How many times 12 in 367 In 607 In 727 In 84? 
In 1207 In 1447 



+- 
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■* Art. 46« The pupil will now perceive that 

Division is the process of finding how many times one ntim- J 
ber is contained in another. | 

In division there are three principal terms : the DioideTid^ i 

the Divisor, and the Quotient, or answer, ! 

The dividend is the number to be divided. 

The divisor is the number by which we divide. 

The quotient is the number of times the divisor is contained 
in the dividend. 

Note. — Quotient is derived from the Latin word quoties, which signi- 
fies how often, or how many times. 

When the dividend does not contain the divisor an exact 
number of times, the excess is called a reTiudnder, and may be 
regarded as a fourth term in the division. The remainder, 
being part of the dividend, will always be of the same denomi- 
nation or kind as the dividend, and must always be less than the 
divisor. 

Abt. 47 • Signs. — The sign of division is a short horizontal 
line, with a dot above it and another below; thus, -h. It 
shows that the number before it is to be divided by the number 
after it. The expression 6 -=- 2 = 3 is read, 6 divided by 2 is 
equal to 3. 

Division is also indicated by writing the dividend above a 
short horizontal line and the divisor below ; thus, §. The ex- 
pression I = 3 is read, 6 divided by 2 is equal to 3. 

There is a third method of indicating division, by a curved 
line placed between the divisor and dividend. Thus, the ex- 
pression 6 ) 12 shows that 12 is to be divided by 6. 

Exercises for the Slate. 

Art. 48. The method of operation by Short Division, or 
when the divisor does not exceed 12. 

Ex. 1. Divide 8574 dollars equally among 6 men. 

Ans. 1429 dollars. 



QuBSTiows. — Art. 46. What is div^ision T What are the three principal 
terms in division ? What is the dividend T What is the divisor 7 What is 
the quotient ? What the remainder 7 What will be the denomination of the 
remainder ? How does it compare with the divisor 7 — Art. 47. What is the 
first sign of division, and what does it show 7 What is the second, and what 
does it show 7 What is the third, and what does it show 7 — Art. 48. What 
is short dinsion 7 
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TV. . ^^'Tq^-''^^ ta- -J J ^^ fi"* inquire how many ti; 
Divisor 6 ) .8o74 Dividend, e, the divisor, is contained ir 



times 
in 8, 
i>ion /^ X- X *^® ^^^ figure of the dividend, 
14jy Quotient, ^hich is thousands, and find it to 

be 1 time, and 2 remaining: We 
write the 1 directly under the 8, its dividend, for the thousands' 
figure of the quotient To 5, the next figure of the dividend, 
which is hundreds, we regard as prefixed the 2 thousands re- 
maining, which equal 20 hundreds, and thus form the number 25 
hundreds, in which we find the divisor 6 to be contained 4 hun- 
dred times, and 1 hundred remaining. We write the 4 for the 
hundreds' ^gare in the quotient, and 3ie 1 hundred remaining, equal 
10 tens, we regard as prefixed to 7, the next figure of the divi- 
dend, which is tens, forming 17 tens, in which the divisor 6 is con- 
tained 2 tens' times, and 5 tens remaining. We write the 2 for the 
figure in the quotient, and the 5 tens remaining, equal 50 units, we 
re^rd as jprefixed to 4, the last figure of the dividend, which is 
units, forming 54 units, in which the divisor 6 is contained 9 units' 
times. Writing the 9 for the units' figure of the quotient, we have 
1429 as the entire quotient, or the numoer of times which the divi- 
dend contains the divisor 6. 

Abt. 49t From the foregoing illustration we deduce the 
following 

EuLE. — Write the divisor at the left hand of the dividend j with 
a curved line between them, and draw a horizontal line under the 
dividend. 

Then, beginning at the left, divide each figure of the dividend by 
the divisor, and write each quotient under its dividend. 

If there be a remainder, regard it as prefixed to the next figure of 
the dividend, and divide as before. 

Should any figure to be divided be less than the divisor, write a 
cipher in the quotient, and regard it as prefixed to the next figure of 
the dividend. 

Note. .— 1. When there is a remainder after dividing the last figure of 
the dividend, write the divisor under it, with a line between them, and 
annex the same to the quotient. 

Note. — 2. Prefix means to place before ; annex, to place aft«r. 

Art. 50* First Method of Proof. — Multiply the divisor by 
the quotient, and to tho product add the remainder, if any, and, 
if the work is right, the sum thus obtained will be equal to the 
dividend. 

Questions. — How are the numbers arranged for short division ? At 
irhich hand do you begin to divide 7 Why not begin at the right, where you 
begin to multiply? Where do you write the quotient? If there is a re- 
mainder after dividing a figure, what is done with it 7 — Art. 49. What is 
the rule for short division 7 Repeat the notes. 
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Note. —-It will be seen, from this method of proof, that division is the 
revei-se of multiplication. The divideiid answers to the product, the divi- 
Mor to one of thm/actors, and the quotient to the other, 

ExAMPTiKfl FOB P&AGTICE 

2. Divide 6375 by 5. 

OPERATION. 

Divisor 5)6376 Dividend. 



PBoor. 



3. 



12 7 5 Quotient. 



4. 



3)7893762 4)4763256 



2631254 



1190814 



12 7 5 Quotient 
5 Divisor. 



6 3 7 5. Dividend. 

5. 
5) 3789565 



6. 
6)8765389 



7. 
7)987635 



8. 
8)378532 



9. 10. 11. 

9)8953784 11)7678903 12)6346321 



12. Divide 479956 by 6. 

13. Divide 385678 by 7. 

14. Divide 438789 by 8. 

15. Divide 1678767 by 9. 

16. Divide 11497583 by 12. 

17. Divide 5678956 by 5. 

18. Divide 1135791 by 7. 

19. Divide 1622550 by 8; 

20. Divide 2028180 by 9. 

21. Divide 2253530 by 12. 

22. Divide 1877940 by 11. 

Sum of the quotients, 



Quotients. 

79992J 

55096f 

54848f 

186529f 

9581311^ 

Qaottentg. Rem. 

1 

6 
6 
3 
2 
9 



2084732 



27 



Questions. — Art. 50. How is short division preyed 7 Of what is division 
the reverso 7 To what do the three terms in division answer in multiplica- 
tion 7 What, then, is the reason for this proof of division 7 
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^^^23. Diyide 944,580 dollars equally among 12 men, and what 
will be the share of each? Ans. 78,715 dollars. 

24. Divide 154,503 acres of land equally among 9 persons. 

Ans. 17,167 acres. 

25. A plantation in Cuba was sold for 7,011,608 dollars, and 
the amount was divided among 8 persons. What was paid to 
oach person? Ans. 876,451 dollars. 

^ 26. A prize, valued at 178,656 dollars, is to be equally di- 
vided among 12 men ; what is the share of each ? « 

Ans. 14,888 dollars. 

27. Among 7 men, 67,123 bushels of wheat are to be dis- 
tributed ; how many bui^els does each man receive ? 

Ans. 9,589 bushels. 

28. If 9 square feet make 1 square yard, how many yards in 
895,347 square feet? Ans. 99,483 yards. 

29. A township of 876,136 acres is to be divided among 8 
persons ; how many acres will be the portion of each ? 

Ans. 109,517 acres. 
80. Bought a farm for 5670 dollars, and sold it for 7896 dol- 
lars, and I divide the net gain among 6 persons ; what does each 
receive? Ans. 871 dollars. 

31. If 6 shillings make a doUar, how many dollars in 7890 
? Ans. 1315. 




Art. 51 • The method of operation by Lcmg Division, or 
when the divisor exceeds 12. 

Ex. 1. A gentleman divided 896 dollars equally among his 7 
children ; how much did each receive ? Ans. 128 dollars. 

oFSRATioN. Having set down the divisor 

Dividend. and dividend as in short divi- 

Divisor 7)896(128 Quotient, sion, we draw a curved line at 

*j the right of the dividend, to 

^— * ^ mark the place for the auo- 

1 9 tient. We then inquire now 

1 4 many tiines 7, the divisor, is 

contained in the 8 hundreds 

5 6 of the dividend ; and, finding 

5 6 it to be one hundred times, we 

— ' write the 1 in the quotient, 

Questions. — Art 61. What U long division 7 What is the differenoe be- 
tween long division and short division 7 How do yon arrange the numbers 
for long division 7 What do yon first do after arranging the numbers for 
long division 7 Where do you place the figures of the quotient ? 

5 
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and multiply the diviflor, 7, by it, writing the product, 7 hundreds, 
under the o hundreds, from which we subtract it, and to the re- 
mainder, 1, annex the 9 tens of the dividend, making 19 tens. We 
now inquire how many times 7 is contained in 19 tens, and write 
the number, 2, at the right of the quotient figure before obtained. 
We then multiply the divisor by it, and place the product under the 
19, and subtract as before ; and to the remainder, 5, we annex 6 
units, the next and last figure of the dividend, making 56 units. 
We proceed, as before, to mid the next quotient figure, and, after 
subtracting the product of the divisor multiplied by it from 56, 
find there is no remainder left. Hence we learn that each one of the 
7 children must receive 128 dollars. 

Note. — The preceding example and the four that follow are usually 
performed by short division, but are here introduced to illustrate more 
clearly the method of operation by long division. 

Examples fok Practice. 

2. Divide 1728 by 8. Ans. 216. 

3. Divide 987656 by 11. Ans. 89786|^. 

4. Divide 123456789 by 9. Ans. 13717421. 

5. Divide 390413609 by 12. Ans. 32534467^^- 

Ex. 6. A gentleman divided 4712 dollars equally among his 
19 sons; what was the share of each? Ans. 248 dollars. 

opKRATioH. We first inquire how 

Dividend. many times 19, the divisor, 

Divisor 19)4712(248 Quotient, is contained in 47, the two 

3g left-hand figures of the div- 

■ idend ; and, finding it to be 

91 2 times, we write the 2 ia 

7 6 the quotient, multiply the 

divisor by it, and subtract 

15 2 the procuict from the 47 ; 

15 2 and to the remainder, 9, 

annex 1, the next figure of 

the dividend, making 91. We next inquire how manv times 19 is 
contained in 91, place the number, 4, in the quotient, then multiply 
and subtract as oefore, and to the remainder, 15, annex 2, the last 
figure of the dividend, and, proceeding as before, after finding the 

Quotient figure, no remainder is left. Hence the share of each oT the 
9 sons is 248 dollars. This illustration, except in omissions, is 
essentially like the preceding one. 

Questions. — After the quotient fignre Is found, what is the next thing 
yon do 7 Where do yon place the produet 7 What do yon next do 7 What 
is the next step 7 How do you then proceed 7 Is long division ^e same ia 
principle as short division 7 
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Abt. 52t From the preceding iUnstralions, the pupil will 
perceive the propriety of the following general 

KuLB. — Write the divisor and dividend as in short division, and 
draw a curved line at the right hand of the dividend. 

Then inquire how many times the divisor is contained in figures 
on the left hand of the dividend that will contain it, and write the result 
in the quotient at the right hand of the dividend. 

Multiply Ike divisor by the quotient figure, and subtract the product 
from the figures of the dividend used, and to the remainder annex the 
next figure of the dividend. 

Find how many times the divisor is contained in the number thus 
formed; write the figure denoting it at the right hand of the former 
quotient figure. 

Thus proceed until all the figures of the dividend are divided. 

Note 1. — The proper remainder is in all oaaes lets than the divisor. 
If, in the coarse of the operation, it is at any time found to be larger than 
the divisor, it will show that there is an error in the work, and that the 
qnotient figure should be increased. 

Note 2. — If, at any time, the divisor, multiplied by the quotient figure, 
produces a product larger than the part of the dividend used, it £ows 
that the quotient figure is too large, and must be diminished. 

Note 8. — It will often happen that, when a figure is brought down, the 
number will not contain the divisor ; and in that case a cipher must be 
placed in the quotient, and another figure of the dividraid brought down, 
and so on untU the number is large enough to contain the divisor. 

Note 4. — If there is a remainder after dividing all the figures of the 
dividend, it must be written as directed in the preceding rule. 

Art. 53 • Second Method of Proof , — Add together the re- 
mainder, if any, and all the products that have been produced 
by multiplying the divisor by the several quotient figures, and 
the result will be like the dividend, if the work is right. 

Art. 54. Third Method, — Subtract the remainder, if any, 
from the dividend, and divide the difference by the quotient. 
The result will be like the original divisor, if the work is right. 

Note. — The first method of proof (Art 50) is usually most convenient, 
and is most commonly employed. 

QuEsnoirs. — Art. 62. What is the general rule for long division 7 How 
may jrou know when the quotient figure is too small 7 How may you know 
when it is too large 7 What do you do when the part of the dividend used 
will not contain the divisor 7 — Art. 53. What is the second method of proof 
for division 7 — Art. 54. What is the third method 7 Can long division be 
proved by the first method of proof (Art. 60) 7 
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Ex. 7. It is required to find how many times 48 is contained 
in 28618. Ans. 596. 

OPBRAnOH. 
Dividend. PBOOF BT HCLTIPUOATIOX 

Divisor48) 2 8 618(596 Quotient. 596 Quotient. 

24 4 8 Divisor. 



461 
432 


4768 
2384 


298 

288 . 


28608 

1 Remainder. 


1 Bemainder. 


2 8 618 Dividend. 


8. 

OPBBATIOir. 

Dividend. 
Divisor26)5698(219 Quotient. 
*+5 2 

49 
+2 6 


r 

PBOOF BT ADDITION. 

5 2 "i 
2 6 ( Products. 
234) 

4 Eemainder. 


238 


5 69 8 Dividend. 


4-2 34 




-}-4 Eemainder. 
9. 

OPERATION. 

Dividend. 

Divisor 144)13824(96 Quotient. 9 6 

1296 


' 


PROOP BT DIVISIOH. 

Dividend. 

)13824(144Divisor. 

96 


864 

864 


422 
384 




384 
384 



10. Divide 3276 by 14. 

11. Divide 6205 by 17. 



Quotients. 

234 
365 



Bern. 



* This sign of addition denotes the several products to be added. 
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Qootients. 

145 

7634 

5204 

290720 

68549 

240415 

15608 

129725 

144927 

14703 

1919 

912 

3502319 

26080418 

11058232 



--T2. Divide 3051 by 21. 

13. Divide 190850 by 25. 

14. Divide 218579 by 42. 

15. Divide 9012345 by 31. 
le. Divide 6717890 by 98. 

^n. Divide 4567890 by 19. 

18. Divide 1357901 by 87. 

19. Divide 9988891 by 77. 

20. Divide 9999999 by 69. 

21. Divide 867532 by 59. 

22. Divide 167008 by 87. 

23. Divide 345678 by 379. 

24. Divide 3456789567 by 987. 
^ 25. Divide 8997744444 by 345. 

26. Divide 4500700701 by 407. 

27. Divide 6789563 by 1234. 

28. Divide 78112345 by 8007. 

29. Divide 34533669 by 9999. 

30. Divide 99999999 by 3333. 

31. Divide 47856712 by 1789. 

32. Divide 345678901765 by 4007. 

33. Divide 478656785178 by 56789. 

34. Divide 678957000107 by 10789561. 62927 

35. Divide 990070171009 hj 900700601. 1099 

36. Divide three hundred twenty-one thousand three hundred 
dollars equally among six hundred seventy-five men. 

Ans. 476 dollars. 

37. Four hundred seventy-one men purchase a township con- 
taining one hundred eighty-six thousand forty-five acres ; what 
is the share of each ? Ans. 395 acres. 

38. A railroad, which cost five hundred eighteen thousand 
seventy-seven dollars, is divided into six hundred seventy-nine 
shares ; what is the value of each share 7 Ans. 763 dollars. 

39. Divide forty-two thousand four hundred thirty-five bushels 
of wheat ecpially among one hundred twenty-three men. 

Ans. 345 bushels each. 

40. A prize, valued at one hundred eighty-four thousand 
seven hundred seventy-five dollars, is to be divided equally 
among four hundred seventy-five men; what is the share of 
each ? Ans. 389 dollars. 

41. A certain company purchased a valuable township for 
nine millions six hundred ninety-one thousand eight hundred 

5* 



86268755 

8428688 



• Bern. 

6 



11 

25 

88 

5 

5 

66 

36 

55 

55 

30 

.714 

234 

277 

95 

4060 

7122 



962 

480 

22346 

2295060 

200210510 
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thirty-six dollars; each share was valued at seven thousand 
eight hundred fiftj-four dollars ; Of how many men did the com- 
pany consist 7 Ans. 1234 men. 

42. A tax of thirty millions fifty-six thousand four hundred 
sixty-five dollars is assessed equally on four thousand five hun- 
dred ninety-seven towns ; what sum must each town pay ? 

Ans. 6538^1 }| doUars. 

Art. 55t Method of operation when the divisor is a com- 
posite number. 

Ex. 1. A merchant bought 15 pieces of broadcloth for 1440 
dollars ; what was the value of each piece ? Ans. 96 dollars. 

OPERATION. The factors of 15 are 3 

3)1440 dolls., cost of 15 pieces, and 5. Now, if we divide 

c V ^ Q A J 11 APR '^^^ the 1440 dollars, the cost 

5 )480 dolls., cost of 5 pieces. ^^ jg • ^^ ^^ '3^ ^^ ^^ 

9 6 dolls., cost of 1 piece. tain 480 dollars, which is 

evidently the cost of 5 

Eieces, becaose there are 5 times 3 in 15. Then, dividing 480 dol- 
irs, tiie cost of 5 pieces, by 5, we get the cost of 1- piece. Hence 
we deduce the following 

» 
Rule. — Divide the dividend by one of the factors, and the quotient 

thus found by another ^ and thus proceed till every factor has been madt 
a divisor » The last quotient witt be the true quotient required. 

Examples fob Practice. 

QuotientflL 

^. Divide 765325 by 25 = 5 X 5. 30613 

3. Divide 123396 by 84 = 7 X 12. 1469 

4. Divide 611226 by 81, using its factors. 7546 

5. Divide 987625 by 125, using ite factors. 7901 

6. Divide 17472 by 96, using its fectors. 182 

7. Divide 34848 by 132, using i\& factors. 264 

Art. 56« Method of finding the true remainder when there 
are several in the operation. 

Ex. 1. How many months of 4 weeks each are there in 298 
days, and how many days remaining ? 

Ans. 10 months and 18 days. 



Questions. — Art. 55. What are the factors of 15 T What do 70a get the 
cost of, in this example, when jon divide bj the factor 3 7 What, when jon 
divide by 5 7 Why 7 What is the rule for dividing by a composite number 7 
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oprauTioH. Since there are 7 days in 1 

7 )29 8 week, we first divide the 298 

A \ A o >f ^«,r« V ^^7^ ^y 7» ^^^ ^*v® 42 weeks 

tH^' * ^^' 18 days. !S'^ » T^'J'J^' «f 4 t'yi- 
10 2 weeks ) Ihen, since 4 weeks make 1 

' month, we divide the 42 weeks 

by 4, and have 10 months and a remainder of 2 weeks. Now, to find 

the true remainder in days, it is evident that we must multiply the 

2 weeks by 7, because 7 days make a week, and to the product add 
the 4 days ; thus, 2 X 7 = 14, and 14 + 4= 18 days, for the re- 
xnainder. Hence the following 

Rule. — Multipli/ each remainder, except the first, hy all the divisors 
preceding the one which prodtuxd it ; and the first remainder being 
added to the sum oftheprodticts, the amount will be the true remmnder. 

Note. — There will bo but one product to add to the first remainder 
when there are only two divisors and two remainders. 

Ex. 2. Divide 789 by 36, using the factors 2, 3, and 6, and 
find the true remainder. Ans. 33. 

OPSRATION. riNDINO THE TRUB BBMAINDER. 

2)789 5 X 3 X 2 = 30, 1st Product. 

Q^TQI 1 l«fT?.r« 1X2= 2, 2d Product. 

3 )394 , 1, 1st Rem. j^ 1^^ Remainder. 

6 )131 , 1, 2d Rem. 33^ tme Rem. 

21, 5, 3d Rem. 

Examples fob Practice. 

3. Divide 934 by 55, using the factors 5 and 11, and find 
the true remainder. Ans. 54. 

4. Divide 5348 by 48, using the factors 6 and 8, and find 
the true remainder. Ans. 20. 

5. Divide 5873 by 84, using the factors 3, 4, and 7, and find 
the true remainder. Ans. 77. 

6. Divide 249237 by 1728, using the factors 12, 6, 6, and 4, 
and find the true remainder. Ans. 405. 

Art. 57# When the divisor is 1, with one or more ciphers 
at the right ; as 10, 100, &c. 

Ex. 1. Divide 356 dollars equally among 10 men ; what will 
each man have ? Ans. 35^ dollars. 



QuBSTioirs. — Art. 66. "When there are seyeral remainders, what^ is the 
rule for finding the true remamder 7 Will you give the reason for this rule 7 
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opiRATios. It will be Temembered, that to mul- 

1 1 ) 3 5 1 6 t^ply by 10 we annex one cipher, which 

r\ x« X o c a "D removes the figures one place to the 

Quotient rf 5, b iiem. ^^^^ ^^ ^^us increases their value ten 



Or thus, 3 5 I 6. times. Now, it is obvious that if we 

reverse the process, and cut off the 
right-hand figure by a line, we remove tne remaining figures one 
place to the ri^ht, and consequently diminish the value of each ten 
times, and thus divide the whole number by 10. The figures on the 
left of the line are the quotient, and the one on the right is the 
remainder, which may be written over the divisor, and annexed to 
the quotient. Hence the share of each man is 35.^^ dollars. 

Examples tok Praotigb. 

Quotient. Rem. 

2. Divide 6892 by 10. 689 2 

3. Divide 4375 by 100. 75 

4. Divide 24815 by 1000. 815 

5. Divide 987654321123 by 100000000. 54321123 

Art. 58t When the divisor has ciphers on the right, and ii 
not 10, 100, &c. 

Ex. 1. If I divide 5832 pounds of bread equally among 600 
soldiers, what is each one's share 7 Ans. 9|g§ pounds. 

OPERATION. The divisor, 600, may 

1 1 )58|32 be resolved into the fac- 

o rT~o o o -I A -D *o™ 6 and 100. We first 

6 )5 8 , 3 ^, 1st Kern, ^^j^j^ ^y the factor 100, 

9, 4, 2d Rem. ^f f"**^?^.?^ *^^ ^S!^^ 
' ' at the right, and get 58 

Or thus, 6 I ) 5 8 1 3 2 for the quotient and 32 

for a remainder. We 

9, 4 3 2 then divide the quotient, 

58, by the other factor, 

6, and obtain 9 for the quotient and 4 for a remainder. The last 

remainder, 4, being multiplied by the divisor, 100, and 32, the first 

remainder, added, we obtain 432 for the true remainder (Art. 56). 

Hence each soldier receives 9|J^ pounds. 

^^>Art. 59t From the preceding illustrations is deduced the 
general 

RuLB. — Cut off the ciphers from the divisor, and the same number 
of figures from the right of the dividend. 

Then divide the remaining figures of the dividend by the remaining 
figures of the divisor. 

Questions. — Art. 67. How do you divide by 10 7 How does it appear 
that this divides the number by 10 7 — Art. 58. How do you divide by €00 
in the example 7 How does it appear that this divides the number 7 — Art. 
59. What is the general rule 7 
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Note: — When by the operation there lis a last remainder, to it must be 
annexed the figures cut off from the dividend to form the true remainder. 
Should there be no last remainder, then the significant figures, if any, cut 
^^ from the dividend, will fonn the true remainder. 

Examples x'Or Peactice. 

QuotlentB. Bern. 

2. Divide 3594 by 80. 44 74 

3. Divide 79872 by 240. 332 192 

4. Divide 467153 by 700. 667 253 

5. Divide 13112297 by 8900. 2597 

6. Divide 71897654325 by 700000000. . 497654325 

7. Divide 3456789123456787 by 990000. 306787 

8. Divide 967231731328000 by 1020000000. 411328000 

9. Divide 33166405115000 by 1600000000. 5115000 

10. Divide 18191618562300 by 1000000000. 618562300 

11. Divide 4766666000000 by 55550000000. 44916000000 



*VI. QUESTIOJ^S INVOLVING FRACTIONS. 

Abt. 6O0 Iii* a unit or individual thing is divided into parts, 
one of the parts is called a Fraction of the number or thing 
divided. Hence Fractions are parts of whole nurnbers. 

Illustrations. — 1. When any number or thing is divided 
into tu>o equal parts, one of the parts is called oTie half, and is 
written thus : j-. 

2. When any number or thing is divided into three equal parts, 
one of the parts is called OTie third (^) ; two of the parts are 
called two thirds (§). 

3. When any number or thing is divided into four equal 
parts, one of the parts is called one fourth {^) ; three of the 
parts, three fourths (|). 

4. When any number or thing is divided into^t^e equal parts, 
one of the parts is called ome fifth (|) ; two parts, two fifths (|) ; 
three parts, three fifths (g) ; and ybwr i^2^t\&, four fifths (J). 

QuissTTONS. — Art. 60. What is a fraction 7 What is meant by one half of 
any number or thing ? How is it written 7 What is meant by one third, and 
how is it written 7 What by one fourth, and how written 7 What by one 
fifth, and how written 7 What by four fifths, and how written 7 How do you 
find one half of any number 7 How one third 7 How one fourth 7 Ao. How 
many halves make a whole one 7 How many thirds 7 How many fourths 7 
How many filUis 7 
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5. Wben any number or thing is divided into six equal parts, 
what is one of the parts called ? Two parts ? Five parts ? 

6. When a number or thing is divided into 7 equal parts, 
what is 1 part called 7 2 parts 7 3 parts 7 4 parts 7 5 parts 7 
6 parts 7 

7. When a number or thing is divided into 9 equal parts, 
what is 1 part called7 2 parts 7 4 parts 7 5 parts 7 7 parts 7 
8 parts 7 

8. Whatisl AaZ/of47 Of87 Ofl67 Of207 Of287 
Of327 

9. Whatisl^Airiof97 Of 127 Of 157 Of 277 Of 307 
Of367 Of607 

10. What is 1 fourth of 87 Of 167 Of 207 Of 247 
Of407 Of487 Ofl007 

11. What is 1 fifth of 10 7 Of 25 7 Of 307 Of 35 7 
Of457 Of607 Of557 Of657 

12. What is 1 5w:^A of 12 7 Of 187 Of 30 7 Of 427 
Of607 Of727 Of907 

13. How many fourths in 1 apple 7 

14. How many fourths in 2 apples 7 In 3 apples 7 In 8 
apples 7 In 16 apples 7 

15. How many fifths in 1 barrel of flour 7 In 3 barrels 7 In 
5 barrels 7 In 7 barrels 7 In 9 barrels 7 

16. How many sixths in 1 bushel of wheat 7 In 4 bushels 7 
In 7 bushels 7 In 9 bushels 7 In 12 bushels 7 

17. James owns 3 fifths of a kite, and his brother Thomas the 
remainder. How many fifths does Thomas own 7 

Illustration. — Since there are 5 fifths in the kite, if James 
owns 3 fifths,, there will remain for Thomas 5 fiftJis (|) less 3 
fifths (f ) = 2 fifths. Ans. 2 fifths. 

18. From a load of hay I sold 4 sevenths ; how many 
sevenths remain 7 

19. John Jones found a large sum of money; he gave. 5 
eighths of it to the poor of the parish ; how much did he reserve 
for himself 7 

20. John Smith gave 2 ninths of his farm to his son, 3 ninths 
to his daughter, and the remainder to his wife ; how many ninths 
did his wife receive 7 

Illustration. — Since he gave 2 ninths (|) to his son, and 3 
ninths (|) to his daughter, he gave them both f -j~ S ^= 1^ » ^^^ 
since there are 9 ninths (f ) in the farm, he must have given his 
wife f — ^ = f. Ans. |. 
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21. In a certain school f\- of the pupils study grammar, j\ 
studj arithmetic, -^ geography, and the remainder philosophy. 
What part of the school study philosophy 7 

22. J. Dow spends | of his time in reading, f in labor, and 
^ in visiting. How large a portion of his time remains for 
eating and sleeping 7 

. 23. If a yard of cloth cost $8, what cost ^ of a yard 7 What 
cost J of a yard 7 

Illustration. — If 1 yard cost $8, J of a yard will cost ^ of 
$8 = $2 ; and if j- of a yard cost $2, J will cost three times as 
much ; 3 times $2 = $6. Ans. $6. 

24. If an acre of land cost $24, what will i of an acre cost? 
What will f cost 7 

25. When 96 cents are paid fox a bushel of rye, what cost |^ 
of a bushel 7 

26. K ^ of a barrel of flour cost 2 doUais, what cost ^ of a 
barrel 7 

Illustration. — If ^ cost 2 dollars, ^ will cost 4 times 2 
dollars s= $8. Ans. $8. 

27. If ^ of an acre of land cost $24 dollars, what will | of an 
acre cost 7 

28. If ^ of a hogshead of molasses cost $11, what will a 
hogshead cost 7 

29.' If I of an acre of land cost $21, what cost ^ of an acre 7 
What cost an acre 7 What cost 10 acres 7 

Illustration. — If | cost $21, ^ will cost | of $21, and | of 
$21 is $3 ; and | will cost 8 times $3 == $24, and 10 acres will 
cost 10 times $24 = $240. Ans. $240. 

30. If ^ of a hogshead of sugar cost $18, what costs 1 hogs- 
head 7 What cost 4 hogsheads 7 

31. If ^ of a barrel of apples cost $1.50, what costs a barrel 7 
What cost 10 barrels 7 

32. When $49 are paid for -jj^ of a ton of potash, what must 
be paid &r 2 tons 7 

33. How many half-barrels of flour are there in 2 and a half 
(2^) barrels 7 

Illustration. — Since 1 barrel contains 2 halves, 2 barrels 
will contain 2 times 2 = 4 halves, and the 1 half added makes 
5 halves. Ans. ^. 

34. How many half-bushels in 4^ bushels of oats 7 In 5^ 
bushels 7 In 7^ bushels 7 In 9 J bushels ? 
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35. How many eighilus of a dollar in 2^ dollars ? In 4f dol- 
lars? In 7 1 dollars? In 9^ dollars? In 12^ dollars ? 

36. How many tenths of an ounce in 4^ ounces? In 5^ 
ounces ? In 8^ ounces ? In IO^q- ounces ? 

37. How many barrels of wine in 6 half (f ) barrels ? 

Illustration. — Since it takes 2 halves to make one whole 
one, there will be as many whole barrels in 6 halves (f ) as 2 is 
contained times in 6. 2 is contained in 6, 3 times. 

Ans. 3 barrels. 

38. How many firkins of butter in f firkins? In ^ firkins? 

39. How many whole numbers in J,* ? Xn ^^1 In ^ ? 

40. How many whole numbers in-^? Inf? In^7 In 

41. K a skein of silk is worth B^ cents, what are 6 skeins 
worth? 

Illustration. — If 1 skein is wortii 3 J cents, 6 skeins are 
worth 6 times as much ; 6 times 3|- are equal to 6 times 3 and 6 
times ^; Gtimes 3^=18; 6 times^ = | = 3; 18 + 3 = 21. 

Ans. 21 cents. 

42. Bought one pair of boots for $6 j- ; what must I pay for 
4 pairs ? For 8 pairs ? For 10 pairs ? For 12 pairs ? 

43. Paid 12^ cents for one pound of cloves ; what will 6 
pounds cost ? 10 pounds ? 12 pounds ? 

44. If one pound of butter is worth 12 cents, what are 4 j 
pounds worth ? 

Illustration. — If 1 pound is worth 12 cents, 4j- pounds are 
worth 4^ times as much ; 4j^ times 12 cents are equal to 4 times 
12 and j- of 12 ; 4 times 12 are 48, and ^ of 12 is 6 ; 48 cents 
and 6 cents are 54 cents. Ans. 54 cents. 

45. When lard is sold for 9 cents per pound, what must be 
paid for 7^ pounds ? For 8^ pounds ? For 9 J pounds ? 

46. Bought 1 pound of coffee at 16 cents ; what will 5 j- pounds 
cost ? 3^ pounds ? 5 j* pounds ? 6|^ pounds ? 

47. If 1 yard of clodi is worth 20 cents, what is the value of 
16 J yards? 12^ yards? 8^ yards? lljyards? 

48. If li bushels of com cost $1.20, what will 1 bushel cost ? 

Illustration. — IX bushels = f bushels. Now, if ^ cost 
$1.20, i will cost i of $1.20 = $0.40 ; and f or a whole bushel 
will cost 2 times $0.40 = $0.80. Ans. $0.80. 

49. K 2f pounds of coffee cost 60 cents, what will 1 pound i 
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Illvstratiok. — 2| pounds = J^ poimds. If -i^ cost 60 
cents, ^ will cost ^V^ of 60 cente = 5 cents ; and f , or a pound, 
will cost 5 times 5 cents = 25 cents. Ans. $0.25. 

50. How many times will 60 contain 2f 7 

51. Paid $54 for 7f barrels of oil ; wli^t cost 1 t>arrel 7 

Ans. $7. 

52. How many times is 7^ contained in 54 7 

53. How many cords of wood, at $5 j^ per cord, can be bought 
for $66 7 

54. How many times will 66 contain 5 j- 7 

55. Ghive $40 for 6f yards of broadcloth ; what cost 1 yard 7 

56. How many times is 6§ contained in 40 7 

57. The distance between two places is 110 rods. I wish to 
divide this distance into spaces of 5 j- rods each. Beqoired the 
number of spaces. 



*Vn. CONTRACTIONS IN MULTIPLICATION AND 

DIVISION.* 

CONTRACTIONS IN MULTIPLICATION. 
Art. 61 • To multiply by 25. 
Ex. 1. Multiply 876581 by 25. Ans. 21914525. 

opmuTios. ^e multiply by 100, by an- 

4) 87658100 nexing two ciphers to the multi- 

•~~~~~~~~~T _ _ plicand ; and smee 25, the multi- 

21914525 Product. pUer, is only one fourth of 100, 

we divide by 4 to obtain the true product. 

Rule. — Annex two ciphers to the multiplicand^ and divide it by 4. 



* If the principles on which these contractions depend are considered 
too difficult for the young pupil to understand at this stage of his progress, 
they may be omitted for the present, and attended to when he is further 
adyanced. 

QuKSTiOKS. — What is the rale for dividing when there are ciphers on the 
right of the diyisorT— Art. 61. What is the role for multiplying by 26 7 
What is the reason for the rule 7 

6 
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ElCAMPLES FOR PkACTICE. 

2. Multiply 76589658 by 25. Ans. 1914741450. 

3. Multiply 567898717 by 25. Ans. 14197467925. 

4. Multiply 123456789 by 25. Ans. 3086419725. 

Abt. 62. To multiply by 33f 

Ex. 1. Multiply 87678963 by 33j. Ans. 2922632100. 

oPB^noH. , ^e multiply by 100, as be- 

QxQ'TftTQQftQAA '^^e ; and since 33^, the mul- 

2922632100 Product. 1^^» ^® ^^^^^^ by 3 to obtain 

the true product. 

Rule. — Annex two ciphers to the muUipUcand, and divide ithy Z, 

Examples for Practice. 

2. Multiply 356789541 by 33j. Ans. H892984700. 

3. Multiply 871132182 by 33^. Ans. 29037739400. 

4. Multiply 583647912 by 33j. Ans. 19454930400. 

Art. 63. To multiply by 126. 

Ex. 1. Multiply 7896538 by 125. Ans. 987067250. 



OPKRATIOir. 



ftNTftOftf^Qfinnn ^^ multiply by 1000, by 

» )7 g^t)& d»UUU annexing three ciphers to the 

987067250 Product, multiplicand ; anJ since 125, 

the multiplier, is only one 
eighth of 1000, we divide by 8 to obtain the true product. 

KuLE. — Annex three ciphers to. the muUipUcand, and divide it by 8. 

Examples for Practice. 

2. Multiply 7965325 by 125. Ans. 995665625. 

3. Multiply 1234567 by 125. Ans. 154320875. 

4. Multiply 3049862 by 125. Ans. 381232750. 



QxTESnoNS. — Art. 62. What is the rule for multiplyiDg by 331 7 What is 
the reason for this rule? — Art. 63. What is the rule for multiplying by 
125 7 Gire the reason for the rule. 
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Abt. 61* To multiply by any number of 9's. 

Ex. 1. Multiply 4789653 by 99999. Ans. 478960510347. 

OPERATION. By adding 1 to any num- 

478965300000 ber composed of nines, we 

4 7 8 9 6 5 3 obtain a number expressed 

by 1 with as many ciphers 

47 8960510347 Product, annexed as there are nines in 

the number to which 1 is 
added. Thus, 999 + 1 = 1000. Therefore, annexing to the multi- 
plicand as many ciphers as there are nines in the multiplier is the 
same thing as multiplying the number by a multiplier too large by 
1, and subtracting the number to be multiplied from this enlarged 
product will give the true product. 

BuLE. — Annex as many ciphers to the mtdtiplicand as there are 9'« 
in the multiplier^ and from this number subtract the number to be mul- 
tiplied. 

Eaxmples for Practice. 

2. Multiply 1234567 by 999. Ans. 1233332433. 

3. Multiply 876543 by 999999. Ans. 876542123457. 

4. Multiply 999999 by 999999. Ans. 999998000001. 

CONTRACTLONS IN DIVISION. 
Art. 65. To divide by 25. 

Ex.1. Divide 1234567 by 25. Ans. 49382^^^ 

opBRATioN. Multiplying the dividend by 4 makes 

1234567 ^* ^^^^ times too great ; therefore, to 

4 obtain the true quotient, we must di- 

. vide by 100, a divisor four times greater 

4 9 3 8 216 8 Quotient, than the true one. This we do by cut- 
* ^ tmg off two figures on the right, 

BuLE. — Multiply the dividend by 4, and divide the product by 100. 

Examples for Practice. 

2. Divide 9876525 by 25. Ans. 395061. 

3. Divide 1378925 by 25. Ans. 55157. 

4. Divide 899999 by 25. Ans. 35999/A- 



Questions. — Art. 64. What is the rule for multiplying by any number of 
9'a? What is the reason for the rule? — Art. 65. What is the rule for 
dividing by 25 7 Giye the reason for the rule. 
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Abt. 66. To divide by 33i. 

Ex. 1. Divide 6789543 by 33^. Am. 203686/^«y. 

opniATioH Multiplying the dividend by 3 makes 
ATKQ'sk^ ^^ three times too great ; therefore, to 
O i ov ^o obtain the true quotient, vre must divide 
^ by 100, a divisor three times greater « 

2 3 6 8 612 9 Quotient. ^^'^. the true one. This is done by 
' cutting on two figures on the right. 

Rule. « — Multiply the dividend by 3, and divide the product hy 100, 

Examples fob Practice. 

2. Divide 987654321 by 33f Ans. 29629629^V 

3. Divide 8712378 by 33f Ans. 261371t3^V 

4. Divide 4789536 by 33^. Ans. 143686yf^. 

5. Divide 89676 by 33^. Ans. 2690^^17. 

6. Divide 17854 by 33^. Ans. 535f^. 

Art. 67. To divide by 125. 

Ex. 1. Divide 9874725 by 125. Ans. 78997^. 

opKRATioir. Multipl^ng the dividend by 8 makes 

9874725 ^* eight times too great ; therefore, to 

g obtain the true quotient, we must divide 

by 1000, a divisor eight times greater 
than the true one. We do this b^ 
ting off three figures on the right/ 

Rule. — Multiply the dividend hy 8, and divide the product by 1000. 

Examples for Practice. 



by 1000, a divisor eight times greatei 

7899718 00 Quotient. *^^^ ^l\t^^ ^''^' ^^t"" *^^?^ ''''* 

' ^ tlDff off three fiornrGS on the rio-ht. 



2. Divide 1728125 by 125. Ans. 13825. 

3. Divide 478763250 by 125. Ans. 3830106. 

4. Divide 591234875 by 125. Ans. 4729879. 

5. Divide 489648 by 125. Ans. 3917TWir. 

6. Divide 836184 by 125. Ans. 6689^^2 



Questions. — Art. 66. What ia the rule for dividing by 33 J ? Gire th« 
reason for the rule. — Art 67. What is the rule for dividing by 125 ? What 
is the reason for the rule ? 
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§VIII. MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES, 

INVOLVING THE FOKEGOINQ BULES. 

1. A BOUGHT 73 hogsheads of molasses at 29 dollars per 
hogshead, and sold it at 87 dollars per hogshead ; what did he 
gain? Ans. 584 dollars. 

2. B bought 896 acres of wild land at 15 dollars per acre, 
and sold it at 43 dollars per acre ; what did he gain ? 

Ans. 25088 dollars. 

3. N, Gage sold 47 bushels of com at 57 cents per bushel, 
which cost him only 37 cents per bushel ; how many cents did 
he gain 7 Ans. 940 cents. 

4. A butcher bought a lot of beef weighing 765 pounds at 11 
cents per pound, and sold it at 9 cents per pound ; how many 
cents did he lose? Ans. 1530 cents. 

5. A tavemer bought 29 loads of hay at 17 dollars per load, 
and 76 cords of wood at 5 dollars a cord ; what was the amount 
of the hay and the wood ? Ans. 873 dollars. 

6. Bought 17 yards of cotton at 15 cents per yard, 46 gal- 
lons of molasses at 28 cents per gallon, 16 pounds of tea at 76 
cents a pound, and 107 pounds of coffee at 14 cents a pound ; 
what was the amount of my bill ? Ans. 4257 cents. 

7. A man travelled 78 days, and each day he walked 27 
miles ; what was the length of his journey ? 

Ans. 2106 miles. 

8. A man sets out from Boston to travel to New York, the 
distance being 223 miles, and walks 27 miles a day for 6 days 
in succession ; what distance remains to be travelled 7 

Ans. 61 miles. 

9. "What cost a farm of 365 acres at 97 dollars per acre? 

Ans. 35405 dollars. 

10. Bought 376 oxen at 36 dollars per ox, 169 cows at 27 
dollars each, 765 sheep at 4 dollars per head, and 79 elegant 
horses at 275 dollars each ; what was paid for all ? 

Ans. 42884 dollars. 

11. J. Barker has a fine orchard, consisting of 365 trees, and 
each tree produces 7 barrels of apples, ana these apples will 
bring him in market 3 dollars per barrel ; what is the income 
of the orchard? Ans. 7665 dollars. 

12. J. Peabody bought of E. Ames 7 yards of his best broad- 
cloth at 9 dollars per yard, and in payment he gave Ames a 

6=^ 
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one hundred-dollar bill ; kow many dollars must Ames retom 
to Peabody ? Ans. ,37 dollars. 

13. Bought of P. Parker a cooking-stove for 31 dollars, 7 
quintals of his best fish at 6 dollars per quintal, 14 bushels of 
rye at 1 dollar per bushel, and 5 mill-saws at 16 dollars each ; 
in part payment for the above articles, I sold him eight thousand 
feet of boards at 15 dollars per thousand ; how much must I 
pay him to balance the account ? Ans. 47 dollars. 

14. In 1 day there are 24 hours ; how many in 57 days ? 

Ans. 1868 hours. 

15. In one pound avoirdupois weight there are 16 'ounces ; 
how many ounces are there in 869 pounds? 

Ans. 5904 ounces. 

16. In a square mile there are 640 acres ; how many acres 
are there in a town, which contains 89 square miles 7 

Ans. 56960 acres. 

17. What cost 78 barrels of apples at 3 dollars per barrel ? 

Ans. 284 dollars. 

18. Bought 500 barrels of flour at 5 dollars per barrel, 47 
hundred weight of cheese at 9 dollars per hundred weight, and 
15 barrels of salmon at 17 dollars per barrel ; what was the 
amount of my purchase? Ans. 3178 dollars. 

19. Bought 760 acres of land at 47 dollars per acre, and sold 
J. Emery 171 acres at 56 dollars per acre, J. Smith 275 acres 
at 37 dollars per acre, and the remainder I sold to J. Kimball 
at 75 dollars per acre ; how much did I gain by my sales? 

Ans. 7581 dollars. 

20. Bought a hogshead of oil containing 184 gallons, at 75 cents 
per gallon ; but 28 gallons having leaked out, I sold the remain- 
der at 98 cents per gallon ; did I gain or lose by my bargain? 

Ans. 1488 cents, gain. 

21. Bought a quantity of flour, for which I gave 1728 dol- 
lars, there being 288 barrels; I sold the same at 8 dollars per 
barrel ; how much did I gain? Ans. 576 dollars. 

22. Purchased a cargo of molasses for 9212 dollars, there 
being 196 hogsheads ; I sold the same at 67 dollars per hogs- 
head ; how much did I gain on each hogshead? 

Ans. 20 dollars. 

23. A farmer bought 5 yoke of oxen at 87 dollars a yoke ; 
37 cows at 37 dollars each ; 89 sheep at 3 dollars apiece. He 
sold the oxen at 98 dollars a yoke ; for the cows he received 40 
dollars each ; and for the sheep he had 4 dollars apiece. How 
much did he gain by his trade? Ans. 255 dollars. 
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24. The sum of two numbers is 6482, and the smaller number 
is 1962 ; what is the difference ? Ans. 8520. 

2b, The difference between two numbers is 125, and the 
smaller number is 1482 ; what is the greater 7 Ans. 1607. 

26. The difference between two numbers is 1282, and the 
greater number is 6958; what is the smaller? Ans. 6676. 

27. If the dividend is 21775, and the^diyieor 871, what is 
the quotient? Ans. 25. 

28. If the quotient is 482, and the divisor 281, what is the 
dividend ? ^ Ans. 135442. 

29. If 144 inches make 1 square foot, how many square feet 
in 20736 inches? Ans. 144 feet. 

80. An acre contains 160 square rods ; how many rods in a 
farm containing 769 acres ? Ans. 123040 rods. 

31. A gentleman bought a house for three thousand forty- 
seven dollars, and a carriage and span of horses for five hundred 
seven dollars. He paid at one time two thousand seventeen 
dollars, and at another time nine hundred seven dollars. How 
much remains due? Ans. 630 dollars. 

32. The erection of a factory cost 68,255 dollars ; supposing 
this sum to be divided into 365 shares, what is the value of 
each ? Ans. 187 dollars. 

33. Bought two lots of wild land ; the first contained 144 
acres, for which I paid 12 dollars per acre ; the second contained 
108 acres, which cost 15 dollars per acre. I sold both lots at 
18 dollars per acre ; what was the amount of gain? 

Ans. 1188 dollars. 

34. Sold 17 cords of oak wood at 6 dollars per cord, 36 cords 
of maple at 3 dollars per cord, and 29 cords of walnut at 7 dol- 
lars per cord. What was the amount received? 

. ^ ^ Ans. 413 dollars. 

35. Daniel Bailey has a fine farm of 300 acres, which cost 
him 73 dollars per acre. He sold 83 acres of this farm to Minot 
Thayer, for 97 dollars per acre ; 42 acres to J. Russel, for 87 
dollars per acre ; 75 acres to J. Dana, at 75 dollars per acre ; 
and the remainder to J. Webster, at 100 dollars per acre. What 
was his net gain? Ans. 5430 dollars. 

36. J. Gale purchased 17 sheep for 3 dollars each, 19 cows 
at 27 dollars each, and 47 oxen at 57 dollars each. He sold 
his purchase for 3700 dollars. What did he gain ? 

Ans. 457 dollars. 

37. Purchased 17 tons of copperas at 32 dollars per ton. I 
sold 7 tons at 29 dollars per ton-, 8 tons at 36 dollars per tgjj 
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and the remainder at 25 dollars per ton. Did I gain or lose, 
and how much 7 Ans. 8 dollars, loss. 

38. John Smith bought 28 yards of broadcloth at 5 dollars 
per yard ; and, having lost 10 yards, he sold the remainder at 9 
dollars per yard. Did he gain or lose, and how much 7 

Ans. 22 dollars, gain. 

39. Which is of the greater value, 386 acres of land at 76 
dollars per acre, or 968 hogsheads of molasses at 25 dollars 
per hogshead 7 Ans. The land, by 5136 dollars. 

40. Bought of J. Low 37 tons of hay at 18 dollars per ton. 
I paid him 75 dollars, and 12 yards of broadcloth at 4 dollars 
per yard. How much remains due to Low 7 

Ans. 543 dollars. 

41. A purchased of B 40 cords of wood at 5 dollars per cord, 
9 tons of hay at 17 dollars per ton, 19 grindstones at 2 dollars 
apiece, 37 yards of broadcloth at 4 dollars per yard, and 16 
barrels of flour at 6 dollars per barrel ; what is the amount of 
A's biU 7 Ans. 635 dollars. 

42. John Smith, Jr., bought of R. S. Davis 18 dozen of 
National Arithmetics at 6 dollars per dozen, 23 dozen of Mental 
flLrithmetics at 1 dollar per dozen, 17 dozen Family Bibles at 3 
loUars per copy ; what is the amount of the bill 7 

Ans. 743 dollars. 

43. R. Hasseltine sold to John James 169 tons of timber at 
7 dollars per ton, 116 cords of oak wood at 6 dollars per cord, 
and 37 cords of maple wood at 5 dollars per cord ; James has 
paid Hasseltine 144 dollars in cash, and 23 yards of cloth at 4 
dollars per yard ; what remains due to Hasseltine 7 

Ans. 1828 dollars. 

44. J. Frost owes me on account 375 dollars, and he has paid 
me 6 cords of wood at 5 dollars per cord, 15 tons of hay at 12 
dollars per ton, and 32 bushels of rye at 1 dollar per bushel. 
How much remains due to me 7 Ans. 133 dollars. 

45. Gave 169 dollars for a chaise, 87 dollars for a harness, 
and 176 dollars for a horse. I sold the chaise for 187 dollars, 
^ harness for 107 dollars, and the horse for 165 dollars! 
What sum have I gained 7 Ans. 27 dollars. 

4b. Bought a farm of J. C. Bradbury for 1728 dollars, for 
which 1 paid hun 75 barrels of flour at 6 dollars per barrel, 9 
cords of wood at 5 dollars a cord, 17 tons of hay at 25 dollars 
a ton, 40 bushels of wheat at 2 dollars a bushel, and 65 bushels 
of beans at 3 dollars a bushel ; how many dollars remain due to 
Bradbury 7 Ans. 533 dollars. 
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«IX. UNITED STATES MONEY. 

Art. 68* United States Monet, established by Congress in 
1796, is the legal currency of the United States. 



TABLE. 



10 Mills 
10 Cents 
10 Dimes 
10 Dollars 



make 


1 Cent, 


marked 


0. 




((' 


1 Dime, 


iC 


d. 




a 


1 Dollar, 


<< 


$. 


1 


« 


1 Eagle, 


(C 


£. 


> 






Cents. 


Mills. 






Dimes. 


1 » 


10 




^8. 


1 = 


10 » 


100 


( 

1 



■agle. 1 B= 10 = 100 =B 1000 

1 = 10 = 100 = 1000 = 10000 

Simple Numbers, that is, numbers whose units are all of a 
angle denomination, have thus far, in this work, been made use 
of alone in the operations. 

But as the units or denominations of United States money in 
crease firom right to left, and decrease &om left to right, in the 
same manner as do the units of the several orders in simple 
numbers, they may, therefore, be added, subtracted, multiplied, 
&nd divided, according to the same rules. 

In this work dollars are separated firom cents by a period, 
called a separatrix or decimal point, and cents firom mills by a 
comma ; thus, $16.25,3 is read, sixteen dollars, twenty-five cents, 
three mills. 

Since cents occupy two places, the place of dimes and of cents, 
when the number of cents is less than 10, a cipher must be 
written before them in the place of dimes ; thus, .03, .07, &c. 

The coiris of the United States consist of the double-eagle, eagle, 
half-eagle, quarter-eagle, three dollars, and dollar, made of gold ; 
the dollar, half-dollar, quarter-dollar, dime, half-dime, and three- 
cent piece, made of silver; the cent and half-cent, made of copper, 

Note 1. — The word Mill is from the Latin word mitle (one thousand) ; 
the word Cent, from the Latin centum (one hundred) ; the word Dime, 
from a French word eignifylng a Hike or tenth ; and the reason of these 

Questions. — Art. 68. What is United States money ? Repeat the Table 
of United States Money. What is a simple number? What are the de- 
nominations of United States money? IIow do they increase from right 
to left ? How are they added, subtracted, multiplied, and divided ? How 
are dollars, cents, and mills, separated ? Why must a cipher be placed before 
cents, when the number is less than 10? Why are two pla<>es allowed for 
cents, whilo only one is allowed for mills ? Name the coins of the United 
States. 
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names, as applied to our ooins, is found in the proportion which they 
respectiTely bear to the dollar. 

The term Douar is said to be deriTed fiK)m the Banish word J}aler, 
and this fit)m DaUy the name of a town, where it was first coined. 

The etymbol $ represents, probably, the letter U written upon an S, 
denoting U. 8. (United States). 

Note 2. — AU the gold and silTer coins of the United States are now 
made of one purity, nine parts of pure metal, and one part alloy. The alloy 
for the BiWer is pure copper ; and that for the gold, one part copper and 
one part silver. The cent is now made of pure copper and nickel. The 
standard weight, as fixed by present laws, of the eagle, is 258 grains, 
l^oy ; the silver dollar, 412^ grains ; half-dollar, 192 grains ; quarter- 
dollar, 96 grains ; dime, 88{ grains ; half-dime, 19-^ grains ; three-«ent 
piece, llnAr grains ; and the cent, new coinage, 72 grains. 

REDUCTION OF UNITED STATES MONEY. 

Art. 69* Bebuction of United States Money is changing the 
units of one of its denominations to the units of another, either 
of a higher or lower denomination, without altering their yalue. 

AsT. 70* To reduce units from a higher denomination to a 
lower. 

Ex. 1. Beduce 25 dollars to cents and mills. 

Ans. 2500 cents, 25000 mills. 

OPBRATIOir. 

2 5 dollars. We multiply the 25 dollars by 

2 ^^^ ^ reduce them to cents, be- 

n n rn\ * cause 100 cents make 1 dollar; 

J 5 U U cents. ^^ multiply the cents by 10 to 

1 reduce them to mills, because 10 

2 5 mills. "^i^ ^^^^ 1 cent. 
Or thus, 2 5 mills. 

Rule. — To reduce dollars to cents, annex two ciphers; to reduce 
dollars to mills, annex three ciphers; and to reduce cents to mills, 
annex one cipher. 

Note. — Dollars, cents, and mills, expressed by a single number, are re- 
duced to mills by merely removing the separating point ; and dollars and 
cents, by annexing one cipher and removing the separatrix. 

AjtT. 71 • To reduce units from a lower denomination to a 
higher. 

Ex. 1. Reduce 25000 mills to cents and dollars. 

Ans. 25Q0 cents, $25. 

Questions. — Art. 69. What is reduction of United States Money 7 — Art 
70. What is the rule for reducing dollars to cents and mills ? Give the reason 
for the rule. How do you reduoe dollars and cents to cents, or doUars, oents, 
and mills, to mills 7 What is the reason for this rule 7 
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OPKRATI027. 



10)25000 mills. 



10 0) 2500 cents. 
2 5 dollars. 



"We diyide the mills by 10 to 
reduce them to cents, because lO 
mills make 1 cent ; and the cents 
by 100 to reduce them to dollars, 
because 100 cents make 1 dollar. 
Or tlius, 2 5|0 0|0 mills. 

Rule. — To reduce mitts to cents, point offoKaJiffure on the right; 
to reduce cents to dollars, point off two figures ; and to reduce mills to 
dollars, point off three figures. 

Examples foe Practice. 



1. Keduce $125 to cents. 

2. Keduce $345 to mills. 

3. Reduce 297 mills to cents. 

4. Reduce 2682 mills to dollars. 

5. Reduce 4123 cents to dollars. 

6. Reduce $156.29 to cents. 

7. Reduce $16.42,8 to mills. 

8. Reduce $9.87 to mills. 



Ans. 12500 cents. 

Ans. 345000 mills. 

Ans. 29,7 cents< 

Ans. $2.68,2. 

Ans. $41.23. 

Ans. 15629 cents. 

Ans. 16428 mills. 

Ans. 9870 mills. 



Art. 72. ADDITION OF UNITED STATES MONEY. 

RiTLE. — Write dollars, cents, and mills, so that units of the same 
denomination shall stand in the same column. 

Add as in addition of simple numbers, and place the separating point 
directly under that above. 

Proof, — The proof is the same as in addition of simple num 
bers. 



Examples for Practice. 



1. 

%, cts. n. 

4 5.2 4,3 
1 3.8 9,6 
9 3.5 1,6 

5 2.3 4,3 



2. 

$. cts. m. 

7 5.6 4,3 
1 6.8 9,7 

4 3.8 1,6 

5 8.3 1,3 



3. 

$. cts. m. 

1 6.7 0,5 
1 4.0 0,3 
1 8.7 1,9 
9 7.0 0,9 



4. 

$. Gtfl. 

147.8 6 
7 8 9.5 8 
49 6.3 7 
911.34 



Ans. 2 4.9 9,8 1 9 4.6 6,9 1 4 6.4 3,6 2 3 4 5.1 5 



Questions. — Art. Yl. What is the rule for reducing mills to cents 7 For 
reducing oents to dollars 7 For reducing mills to dollars 7 Give the reason 
for each. — Art. 72. How must the numbers be written down in addition of 
United States money 7 How added 7 Of what denomination is the sum 7 
How pointed off 7 Repeat the rule. 
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5. 6. 7. 8. 

$. da. m. $. cts. m. $. cts. m. $. cte. m. 

7 8 6.71,3 8 7.0 6,9 91.7 6,3 7 8 6.71,3 

17 6.0 7,1 3 7.81,0 8 4.16,1 3 4 5.6 7,8 

6 6 7.81,9 81.4 7,5 10.0 7,0 9 7.01,7 
12 3.4 6,6 4 0.0 7,8 5 3.61,5 8 61.0 9,0 

7 8 9.01,2 21.15,6 81.17,6 12 3.4 7,6 

8 4 5.6 7,8 81.17,7 3 2.81,7 ' 9 8 7.01,6 

9 01.2 3,4 3 3.6 2,1 6 3.19,6 3 4 5.7 0,6 
718.9 0,5 2 8.0 9,3 4 1.5 7,0 3 5 7.0 9,1 

9. Bought a coat for $17.81, a vest for $8.76, a pair of 
pantaloons for $2.87, and a pair of boots for $7.18 ; what was 
the amount ? Ans. $31.61. 

10. Sold a load of wood for seven dollars six cents, five 
bushels of com for four dollars seventy-five cents, and seven 
bushels of potatoes for two dollars six cents; what was re- 
ceived for the whole ? Ans. $18.87. 

11. Bought a barrel of flour for $6.50, a box of sugar for 
$9.87, a ton of coal for $12.77, and a box of raisins for $2.50; 
what was paid for the various lurtiicles? 

Ans. $81.64. 

12. Paid $4.62 for a hat, $9.75 for a coat, $5.75 for a pair 
of boots, and $1.50 for an umbrella ; what was paid for the 
whole 7 Ans. $21.62. 

13. A grocer sold a pound of tea for $0.62,5 ; 4 pounds of 
butter for $0.75 ; 4 dozen of lemons for $0.87,5 ; 9 pounds of 
sugar for $0.80 ; and 3 pounds of dates for $0.87,5. What 
was the amount of the bill 7 Ans. $3.42,5. 

14. A student purchased a Latin grammar for $0.75, a 
Virgil for $3.75, a Greek lexicon for $4.75, a Homer for $1.25, 
an Etnglish dictionary for $3.75, and a Greek Testament for 
$0.75 ; what was the amount of the bill 7 Ans. $15. 

15. Bought of J. H. Carleton a China tea-set for ten dollars 
eighty-two cents, a dining-set for nine dollars sixty-two cents 
five mills, a solar lamp for ten dollars fifty cents, a pair of vases 
for four dollars sixty-two cents five mills, and a set of silver 
spoons for twelve dollars seventy-five cents ; what did the whole 
cost 7 Ans. $48.32. 

16. Bought three hundred weight of beef at seven dollars 
seven cents per hundred weight, four cords of wood at six dollars 
four cents per cord, and a cheese for three dollars nine cents ; 

. what was the amount of the bill 7 Ans. $48,46. 
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Art. 73# SUBTRACTION OF UNITED STATES MONEY. 

Role. — Write the several denominations of the subtrahend under 
the corresponding ones of the minuend. 

Subtract as in subtraction of simple numbers, and place the sepor 
ratrix directly under that above. 

Proof — The proof is the same as in subtraction of simple 
numbers. 

Examples fob Pbaotioe. 





1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Min. 
Sub. 


$. cts. m. 

6 1.5 8,5 
1 9.1 9,7 

4 2.3 8,8 


$. cts. 

471.81 
1 5 8.1 9 


$. cts. m. 

1 5 6.0 0,8 
1 9.0 0,9 

1 3 6.9 9,4 


$. cts. 

1 4 1.7 
9 0.91 


Bern. 


3 1 3.6 2 


5 0.7 9 




5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


From 
Take 


$. cts. m. 

7 1.8 6,1 
1 9.1 9,7 


$. cts. ZQ. 

9 1.0 7,1 
1 9.0 9,5 


$. cts. m. 

8 1 5.7 0,1 
9 0.8 0,3 


|. cts. m. 

I 7 8 1.3 0,3 
9 9 9 9.0 9,7 



9. From $71.07 take $5.09. Ans. $65.98. 

10. From $100 take $17.17. Ans. $82.83. 

11. From one hundred dollars there were paid to one man 
seyenteen dollars nine cents, to another twenty-three dollars 
eight cents, and to another thirty-three dollars twenty-five cents ; 
how much cash remained 7 Ans. $26.58. 

12. From ten dollars take nine mills. Ans. $9.99,1. 

13. A lady went " a shopping," her mother having given her 
fifty dollars. She purchas^ a dress for fifteen dollars seven 
cents ; a shawl for eleven dollars ten cents ; a bonnet for seven 
dollars nine cents ; and a pair of shoes for two dollars. How 
much money had she remaining ? Ans. $14.74. 

14. From one hundred dollars there were taken at one time 
thirty-one dollars fifteen cents seven mills; at another time, 
seven dollars nine cents five mills ; at another time, five dollars 
five cents ; and at another time, twenty-two dollars two cents 
seven mills. How much cash remained of the hundred dollars 7 

Ans. $34.67,1. 

Questions. — Art. 73. How do you write down the numbers in subtraction 
of United States money 7 How subtract ? Of what denomination is the re- 
tolt, or difference ? How pointed off 7 B«peat the rule. 

7 
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Art. 74. MULTIPLICATION OP UNITED STATES MONEY. 

Rule. — Multiply as in mulHpUccUion of simple numbers. 

The product will be in the lowest denomination in the question , 
which must be pointed off as in reduction of United States money, 
(Art. 71.) 

Proof — The proof is the same as in multiplication of simple 
numbers. 

Examples itob Practice. 

1. What will 143 barrels 2. What will 144 gallons 

of flour cost at $7.25 per of oil cost at $1.62,5 a gal- 
barrel? Ans. $1036.75. Ion? Ans. $234. 

OPXRATIOS. OPBRAnOV. 

MultipUcand $7.2 5 Multiplicand $1.6 2,5 

Multiplier 143 Multiplier 144 

2175 6600 

2900 6500 

725 1625 



Product $10 3 6.7 5 Product $2 3 4.0 0,0 

8. What will 165 gallons of molasses cost at $0.27 a gal- 
lon? Ans. $44.55. 

4. Sold 73 tons of timber at $5.68 a ton ; what was the 
amount? Ans. $414.64. 

5. What will 43 rakes cost at $0.17 aj^ece ? 

Ans. $7.31. 

6. What will 19 bushels of salt cost at $1.62,5 per bushel ? 

Ans. $30.87,5. 

7. What will 47 acres of land cost at $37.75 per acre ? 

Ans. $1774.25. 

8. What will 19 dozen penknives cost at $0.37,5 apiece ? 

Ans. $85.50. 

9. What is the value of 17 chests of souchong tea, each 
weighing 59 pounds, at $0.67 per pound ? Ans. $672.01. 

10. When 19 cords of wood are sold at $5.63 per cord, 
what is the amount ? Ans. $106.97. 

11. A merchant sold 18 barrels of pork, each weighing 200 
pounds, at 12 cents 5 mills a pound ; what did he receive 7 

Ans. $450. 

QiTKSTiONS. — Art 74. How do yon arrange the multiplieand and mnltiplier 
in mnltiplication of United States money 7 How multiply 7 Of what denomi- 
nation is the prodnot7 How mnst it be pointed off? Repeat the rule. 
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12. Wliat cost 132 tons of hay at $12.12,5 per toir? 

Ana. (1600.50. 

13. A farmer sold one lot of land, containing 187 acres, at 
$37.50 per acre ; another lot, containing 89 acres, at tl37.S7 
per acre ; and another lot, containing 57 acres, at $89.29 per 
acre ; what was the amount received for the whole 7 

Ans. $24,327.96. 

Abt. is, division op united states MONEY. 

Rule. — Divide as in dimsion of simple numbers, 

Hie quotient will he in the lowest denomination of the dividend^ 
which must be pointed off as in reduction of United States money, 
(Art. 71.) 

NoTEi — When the dlYidend conasts of dollars only, and is ^ther smaller 
than the diyisor or not divisible by it without a remainder, reduoe it to 
a lower denomination by annexing two or three ciphers,* as the case may 
ieqiiire» and the quotient will be cents or mills accordingly. 

Proof.— ^ The proof is the same as in division of simple 
numbers. 

Examples vob Pkaotiob. 

1. If 59 yards of cloth cost 2. Pnrchased 68 otmces of 

$90.27, what will 1 yard indigo for $17. What did I 
cost? An& $1.53. give per ounce ? 

Ans. $0.25. 

OPKtATIOir. OPERAnOH. 

- DlyMend. $. Dividend. $. 

SiTte 5 9 ) 9 0.2 7 ( 1.5 3 OooOent IHvtMr 6 8 ) 1 7.0 ( 0.2 5 QaoUent 

59 136 

312 340 

295 340 




3. If 89 acres of land cost $12225.93, what is the value of 
lacre? Ans. $137.37. 

4. When 19 yards of cloth are sold for $106.97, what should 
he paid for 1 yard 7 Ans; $5.63. 

QuKSTioNS. — Art 76. How do yon arrange the dividend and divisor in 
division of United States money 7 How divide 7 Of what denomination is 
the qaotient 7 How pointed off 7 How do you proceed when the dividend is 
dollars only, and is either smaller than the divisor or not divisible by it 
withont a remainder 7 Repeat the role. 
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5. G^V9 $22.50 for 18 barrels of apples ; what was paid for 
1 barrel ? For 5 barrels ? For 10 barrels ? 

Ans. $20 for all. 

6. Bought 153 pounds of tea for $90.27 ; what was it per 
pound? Ans. $0.59. 

7. A merchant purchased a bale of cloth, containing 73 
yards, for $414.64 ; what was the cost of 1 yard ? 

^ Ans. $5.68. 

8. If 126 pounds of butter cost $16.38, what will 1 pound 
eost? Ans. $0.13. 

9. If 63 pounds of tea cost $58.59, what will 1 pound cost? 

Ans. $0.93. 

10. If 76 cwt. of beef cost $249.28, what will 1 cwt cost? 

Ans. $3.28. 

11. If 96,000 feet of boards cost $1120.32, what wiU a 
thousand feet cost ? Ans. $11.67. 

12. Sold 169 tons of timber for $790.92 ; what was received 
for 1 ton ? Ans. $4.68. 

13. When 369 tons of potash are sold for $48910.95, what is 
received for 1 ton ? Ans. $132.55. 

14. For 19 cords of wood I paid $109.25 ; what was paid 
for 1 cord ? Ans. $5.75. 

PRACTICAL QUESTIONS BY ANALYSIS. 

Art. 76« Analysis is an examination of a question by 
resolving it into its parts, in order to consider them separately, 
and thus render each step in the solution plain and intel- 
ligible. 

Art. 77* The price of one pound, yard, bushel, &o., being 
given, to find the price of any quantity. 

RuLB. — Multiply the price by the quantity, 

Ex. 1. If 1 ton of hay cost $12, what will 29 tons cost ? 

Ans. $348.^ 

Illustration — Since 1 ton costs $12, 29 tons will cost 29 
times as much : $12 X 29 = $348. 

2. If 1 bushel of salt cost 93 cents, what will 40 bushels 
cost ? What will 97 bushels cost ? Ans. $90.21. 

Questions. — Art 77. The price of 1 pound, &o., being giren, how do yon 
find the prioe of any quantity 7 Giye the reason for this role. 
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3. If 1 btushel of apples cost $1.65, what will 5 boshels cost? 
What will 18 bushels cost 7 Ans. $29.70. 

4. If 1 ton of clay cost $0.67, what will 7 tons cost 7 What 
will 63 tons cost 7 Ans. $42.21. 

5. When $7.83 are paid for 1 cwt. of sugar, what will 12 cwt. 
cost 7 What will 93 cwt. cost 7 Ans. $728.19. 

6. When $0.09 are paid for 1 lb. of beef, what will 12 lb. 
cost? What will 760 lb. cost 7 Ans. $68.40. 

^ 7. A gentleman paid $38.37 &r 1 acre of land ; what was 
the cost of 20 acres. What would 144 acres cost 7 

Ans. $5525.28. 

8. Paid $6.83 for 1 barrel of flour ; what was the value of 
9 barrels 7 What must be paid for 108 barrels 7 

Ans. $737.64. 

AsT. 78t The price of any quantity, and the quantity being 
^yen, to find the price of a unit of that quantity. 

Bulb. — Divide the price by the quoMity, 

9. If 15 bushels of com cost $10.35, what will 1 bushel 
cost 7 Ans. $0.69. 

Illustration. — Since 15 bushels cost $10.35, 1 bushel will 
oost as many cents as 15 is contained times in $10.35 : $10.35 
-5- 15 = $0.69. 

10. Bought 65 barrels of flour for $422.50 ; what oost one 
barrel 7 What cost 15 barrels 7 Ans. $97.50. 

11. For 45 acres of land a fitrmer paid $2025 ; what cost 1 
acre? What 180 acres? Ans. $8100. 

12. For 5 pairs of gloves a lady paid $3.45 ; what cost 1 
pair 7 What cost 11 pairs 7 Ans. $7.59. 

13. If 11 tons of hay cost $214.50, what will 1 ton cost 7 
What will 87 tons cost 7 Ans. $1696.50. 

14. When $60 are paid for 8 dozen of arithmetics, what will 
1 dozen cost 7 What wiU 87 dozen cost 7 Ans. $652.50. 

15. Gave $5.58 for 9 bushels of potatoes; what will 1 
bushel cost 7 What will 43 bushels cost 7 Ans. $26.66. 

16. Boi&ht 5 tons of hay for $85 ; what would 1 ton cost 7 
What would 97 tons cost 7 Ans. $1649. 



QuKSTioNS.— Art. 78. How do yon find the price of 1 pound, Ac, the 
price of any quantity and the qnantity being glyen T What is the teaeon for 
thisrnleT 

7* 



» 

•v 
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17. If J. Ladd wiU seU 20 lb. of butter for $8.80, what 
Bhoold he charge for 59 lb. 7 Ans. $11.21. 

18. Sold 27 acres of land for $472.50 ; what was the price 
of 1 acre 7 What should be given for 12 acres 7 Ans. $210. 

19. Paid $39.69 for 7 cords of wood ; what will 1 cora 
cost 7 What will 57 cords cost 7 Ans. $323.19. 

20. Paid $10.08 for 144 lb. of pepper ; what was the price 
of 1 pound 7 What cost 359 lb. ? Ans. $25.13. 

21. Paid $77.13 for 857 lb. of rice ; what cost 1 lb. 7 What 
cost 359 lb. 7 Ans. $32.81. 

22. J. Johnson paid $187.53 for 987 gal. of molasses ; what 
cost 1 ^1. 7 What cost 329 gal. 7 Ans. $62.51. 

23. For 47 bushels of salt J. Ingersoll paid $26.32 ; what 
cost 1 bushel 7 What cost 39 bushels 7 Ans. $21.84. 

AsT. 79* The price of any quantity and the price of a unit 
of that quantity being given, to find the quantity. 

RuLB. — Divide the whole price by the price of a unit of the quantity 
required, 

24. If I expend $150 fbr coal at $6 per ton, how many tons 
can I purchase 7 Ans. 25 tons. 

Illxtst&ation. — Since I pay $6 for 1 ton, I can purchase as 
many tons with $150 as $6 is contained times in $150 : $150 
-r- $6 = 25 ; therefore I can purchase 25 tons. 

25. At $5 per ream, how many reams of paper can be bought 
for $175 7 Ans. 35 reams. 

26. At $7.50 per barrel, how many barrels of flour can be 
obtained for $217.50 7 Ans. 29 barrels. 

27. At $75 per ton, how many tons of iron can be purchased 
for $4875 7 . Ans. 65 tons. 

28. At $4 per yard, how many yards of cloth can be bought 
for $1728 7 Ans. 432 yards. 

29. How many hundred weight of hay can be bought for 
$9.66, if $0.69 are paid for 1 hundred weight 7 

Ans. 14 hundred weight. 

30. If $66.51 are paid for flour at $7.39 per barrel, how 
many barrels can be bought 7 Ans. 9 barrels. 

81. Paid $136.50 for wood, at $3.25 per cord ; how many 
cords did I buy 7 Ans. 42 cords. 



QuBBTioif 8. — Art 79. How do you find the qiuuitity, the price of 1 poundy 
&o,, being giyen 7 Giye the reason for the rale. 
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BILLS. 

Abt. 80i a Bill is a paper, given by merohantB, oontaining 
a statement of goods sold, and their prices. 

An irtoaice is a bill of merchandise shipped or fi)rwarded to a 
purchaser, or selling agent. 
The date of a bill is the time and place of tl|e transaction. 
The bill is against the party owing, and in fav&r of the 
party who is to receive the amount due. 

A bill is receipted, when the receiving of the amount due is 
acknowledged by the party in whose favor it is. A clerk, or 
any other authorized person, may, in his stead, receipt for him, 
as in bill 2. 

When the items of a bill have been rendered at different dates, 
the several times may be given at the left hand, as in bill 5. 

When the bill is in the form of an account, containing items 
of debt and credit in its settlement, it is required to find the 
difference due, or balance, as in bill 5. 

Wliat is the cost of each article in, and the amount due of, 
each of the fi^Uowing bills ? 

(1.) New York, May 20, 1856. 

Dr. John Smith, 

Bought of Somes & Gridley, 
82 gals. Temperance Wine, at $0.76 
89 " Fort do, " .92 

24 pairs SUk Gloves, " .60 

$166.38. 

Received payment. 

Somes & Obidley. 



(2.) PMadelpMa, Mardi 7, 1867. 
Mr, Levi "^ebster, 

Bought of James Fbankland, 

6 lbs. Chocolate, at $0.18 

. 12 '' Fkmr, " .20 

6 pairs Shoes, " 1.80 

30 U)s, Candles, " .26 



Received payment, 



$22.08. 

Jakes Fbakklakd, 

by Enoch Osgood. 



QuEBTioNB Art. 80. What ifl a bill, in moroantilo trwiflaotionfl? mat ia 

an invoioe T When is a bill against, and when in favor of a party ? How u 
a biU receipted ? 
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Mr. WiLLLuc Obkkmlbaf, 

86 Shovels, 

90 Spades, 

18 Ploughs, » 

23 Haridsaws, 

14 Hammers, 

12 MiUrsatDS, 

46 ct(?<. Iron, 



St. Lotds, March 19, 1856 

Bought of Moses Atwood. 
at $0.50 

*' .86 

" 11.00 

" 3.50 

" .62 

" 12.12 

" 12.00 

$1105.02. 



Boston, June 5, 1856. 



(1.) 

Ifr. Ahos Dow, 

Bought of Lord & Oreenleaf, 
37 Chests Green Tea, at $23.75 

42 " Black do., 

43 Casks Wine, 
12 Crates lAverpool Ware, 
19 fc6Z. Oenesee Flour, 
23 &u. jRj/e, 



17.50 

99.00 

175.00 

7.00 

1.52 



$8138.71. 



(5.) 
•. Job 



San Francisco, May 13, 1856. 
Mr. John Wade, 

1855. To Ayer, Pitts & Co., Dr. 
Apr. 5. 2b 80 pairs Hose, at $1.20 

u4i^. 7. " 17 " Boots, 
" 19 " Shoes, 
N(yv. 1. " 23 " Gtoves, 

1856. Cf. 
Jan. 1. 27 Young Readers, 

" 10 Greek Lexicons, 
0. 7 TF66ster'« Dictiona 

Apr. 3. 19 JPo/io 5i6fes, 

" 20 Testaments, 

! 

Balance due A., P. & Co. $44.05. 

Beceived payment, 

Ayer, Pitts & Co. 



tt 



tt 



" 3.00 

1.08 

.75 


• 

$i84.rT 

$140.T2. 


at $0.20 
" 3.90 
58, " 4.75 
" 2.93 
" .37 
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LEGER AOCOUNTS. 

Art. 81 1 The principal book of accounts among merohanta 
is called a leger. In it are brought together scattered items 
of account, ofteia making long columns. As a rapid way of 
finding the amount of each, accountants generally add more than 
one column at a single operation. (Art 24.) The examples 
below may be added both by the usual method and by that which 
is more rapid. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 



$.Ct8. 


$. ots. 


$. cts. 


$. cts. 


5.7 5 


1.0 5 


71.10 


1 0.8 8 


3.15 


7.0 8 


3 5.6 


3 2 0.1 2 


6.3 7 


6.3 8 


21.4 


2 8 0.4 7 


10.13 


5.5 


1 0.5 


1 5 1.5 3 


6.0 5 


3.2 5 


6 2.7 5 


.9 2 


12.5 


8.19 


13.13 


11.0 8 


8.0 


1.13 


1.3 7 


4 9.13 


.6 3 


1 0.1 


16.0 2 


4 4.2 2 


1.3 7 


15.2 5 


19.2 8 


6 0.81 


2 2.0 


13.4 5 


1 6 3.8 5 


5 2.7 5 


16.0 5 


6.17 


6 2 0.5 


8 5.15 


1.19 


.0 9 


7 6.0 


7 0.0 6 


.31 


1.13 


2 5.2 


1 5 0.0 


10.0 


8.0 7 


5 3.81 


3120.12 


11.8 8 


11.0 6 


3 3.19 


2 0.5 


.12 


3 5.15 


17.0 


16.0 9 


9.17 


18.91 


10.3 8 


9 0.1 1 


.3 3 


10.0 3 


4 0.12 


1825.50 


6.2 2 


3 0.0 


15.6 8 


1 5.1 


2.31 


1.8 8 


71.12 


3 5.4 6 


7.17 


2.7 5 


13.19 


6 7.6 3 


15.5 


1.2 5 


10.0 


81.17 


11.25 


5.0 


18.2 


10.14 


.0 9 


2 5.5 


13.15 


7 5.0 


21.17 


12.0 2 


2 5.0 


1 2 0.0 


3 2.0 


19.17 


1 2.5 5 


1 1 4.0 9 


14.0 6 


3 2.4 3 


1 1 1.1 


212.63 


2 0.5 


4 6.3 7 


2 8 5.8 3 


1 3 0.4 8 



Questions. ~ Alt 81. What is a leger 7 How may leger oolmnnfl be 
added rapidly 7 
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5 X. REDUCTION. 

AsT. 82* A Simple number is a unit, or a collection of nnits^ 
either abstract or concrete, of a single kind or denomination ^ 
thus, 1 dollar, 9 apples, 12, are simple numbers. 

A CoMPOUNi) number is a collection of concrete units of several 
kinds or denominations, taken collectiyely ; thus, 12£. 18s. 9d., 
is a compound number. 

Art. 83* Reduction is changing numbers, either simple or 
compound, firom one denomination to another, without altering 
their values. 

It is of two kinds, Reduction Descending, and Reduction As- 
cending. 

Reduction Descending is changing numbers of a higher de- 
nomination to a lower denomination ; as pounds to shillings, &o. 
It is performed by multiplication. 

Reduction Ascending is changing numbers of a lower denomi- 
nation to a higher denomination ; as farthings to pence, &c. It 
is the reverse of Reduction Descending, and is performed by 
division. 

ENGLISH MONET. 

Art. 84t English or Sterling Money is the Currency of 
England. 

Table. 



4 Farthings (qr. or &r.) 
12 Pence 

20 ShiUings 

21 Shillings sterline 
20 ShiUings '^^ 



make 
(( 



1 Penny, 
1 Shilling, 
1 Pound, 
1 Guinea, 
1 Sovereign, 



d. 
s. 
£. 
G. 

80V. 



A 
I 



1 

20 



d. 
1 

12 
240 



fiur. 

4 

48 
960 



Note 1 >^The symbol £. stands for the Latin word libra, dgnifying a 
pound s» for solidus, a shilling ; d, for denarius, a penny ; qr, for 
quadrans, a quarter. 



QiTBSTioNS. — Art. 82. What is a simple number? What is a oompound 
number? — Art. 83. What is reduction? How many kinds of reduotion? 
What are they ? What is reduotion descending? What is reduotion asoend- 
ing ? ^ Art. 84. What is English money ? Repeat the table. 
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Note 2. •— Farthings are sometiiiies expresaed in a finction of a penny ; 
tiins, I far, = 4 d. ; 2 far. = i d. ; 8 far. = } d. * 

Note 8.— The Pound Sterling ia represented hj a gold coin called a 
Boyereign. Its legal value in United States money is $4.84. 

Note 4. — The term sterling is probably from Easterling, the popular 
name of certain early German traders in England, whose money was 
noted for the purity of its quality. 

Mental Exeboisbs. 

1. How many farthings in 3 pence? In 9 penoe? 

2. How many pence in 2 shillings? In 6 shillings? 

3. How many shillings in 7 pomids? In 10 pounds? 

4. How many pence m 8 farthings? In 24 farthings? 
. 5. How many shillings in 24 pence ? In 60 pence ? 

6. How many pounds in 40 shillings? In 80 shillings? 

Exercises eob the Slate. 

Akt. 85t To reduce units of a higher denomination to a 
lower. 

1. How many farthings in !!£, 8s. 9d. 3far. 7 

opraAnoH. We multiply the 17£. by 20, be- 

1 7£. 8s. 9d. 3far. ca^ise 20 shilfings make 1 pound, 

2 '^^ to this proouct we add the 8 

^ shillings in the question. * We then 

8 4 8 shillings. multiply by 12, because 12 penoe 

1 2 make 1 shilling, and to the product 

we add the 9d. Again, we multi- 

418 5 pence. ply by 4, because 4 farthings make 

4 1 penny, and to this product we 

A -i ct ^T A o J* _Li.« ^^ *he 3 far. ; and we find the 

Ans. 1 b 7 4 d tarthmgs. answer to be 16743 farthings. 

Rule. — MuUiply the highest denormnation given by the number re- 
quired of the next lower denomination to make one in the denomination, 
multiplied. To this product add the corresponding denomination of 
the multiplicand, if there be any. Proceed in this way, till the reduc- . 
tion is brought to the denomination required. 

QuBBTiONS. — Art. 86. How do you reduce pounds to shillings? Why 
multiply by 20 7 How do you reduce shillings to penoe 7 Why 7 Pence to 
farthings 7 Why 7 Guineas to shillings 7 What is the general rule for re- 
duction desoending 7 
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Abt. 86t To reduce ike unit of a lower denominaldon to a 
higher. 

Ex. 2. How many pounds in 16743 farthings ? 

opxRATiov. We divide by 4, because 4 farthinjn 

4)16743 far. make 1 penny, and the result is 4185 

- — pence, and the remainder, 3, is fiir- 

1 2 ) 4185 d. 8fer. things. We divide by 12, because 12 

2 ) 3 4 8 s. 9d. I^S5S°'^nr ^ "^^^.'if^o 5^ ^^^ 

L IS 348 shillings, and the 9 remaining 

1 7 £. 8s, Ml pence. LMtly, we divide by 20, 

A i>7 /> o nj ox* beoiuse 20 shilhngs make 1 pound, 

Ans. 17,t. 8s. yd. dtar. ^nd the result is 17£. 8s. Therefore, 

by annexing all the remainders to the last quotient, we find the answer 
to be 17£. 8s. 9d. 3&x. 

Rule. — Divide the lowest denomination given by the number, which 
it takes of that denomination to make one of the next higher. The 
quotient thus obtained divide €ts before, and so proceed until it is brought 
to the denomination required. The last quotient, with the remainders 
connected, will be the answer, 

8. In 9£. IBs. 7d. how many pence? 

4. In 2383d. how many poundis, &c. 7 

5. How many farthings in 14£. lis. 5d. 2far. 7 

6. How many pounds in 13990far. 7 

TROY WEIGHT. 

Art. 87. Troy Wei^t is the weight used in weighing gold, 
silver, and jewels. 

Table. 

24 Grains (^.) make 1 Pennyweight, pwt. 

20 Pennyweights " 1 Ounce, oz. 

12 Ounces *« 1 Pound, lb. 

pwt. gr. 

(ML 1 » 24 

lb. 1 « 20 = 480 

1 =- 12 = 240 = 6760 



Questions. — Art. 86. How do you reduce pounds to shillings T Why mul- 
tiply by 20? How do you reduce shillings to pence? Why? Pence to 
farthings? Why? Ghiineas to shillings? What is the general rule for 
reduction descending ? What is Troy Weight used for ? Repeat the Table. 
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Nora 1. — The oz» stands ibr onza, the Spanuh for otinoe. 

NoTB 2. — A grain or com of wheat, gatiiered oat of the middle of the 
ear, was the origin of all the weights used in England. Of these grains, 
82, well dried, were to make one pennyweight But in later times it was 
thought sufficient to divide the same pennyweight into 24 equal parts, still 
called grains, being the least weight now in use, from which the rest are 
computed. 

Note 8. — Diamonds and other precious stones are weighed by what is 
called Diamond Weighty of which 16 parts make 1 grain ; 4 grains, 1 
carat. 1 grain IKamond Weight is equal to 4 grains T^y, and 1 carat to 

8^ grains Troy. 

Note 4. — The Troy pound is the standard unit of weight adopted by 
the United States Mint» and is the same as the Imperial lYoy pound of 
Great BritaiiL 

Mental Exeboises. 

1. How many gr. in 2pwt. ? In lOpwt. ? 

2. How many pennyweights in 4oz. 7 In 20oz. ? 

3. How many ounces in 21b. ? In 51b. ? In 101b. ? 

4. How many pennyweights in 48gr. ? In 96gr. ? 

5. How many ounces in 40pwt. ? In 120pwt. ? 

6. How many pounds in 24oz. ? In 60oz. ? In 120oz. 7 

Exercises fob the Slate. 

1. How many grains in 721b. 2. In 419887 grains, how 

lOoz. 15pwt. 7gr. 7 many pounds 7 

OPBRATION. OPBRATIOir. 

7 2 lb. lOoz. 15pwt. 7gr. 2 4 ) 419887 gr. 
-i? 2 )17495 pwt. 7gr. 

8 7 4ounces. 1 2 ) 8 7 4 oz. 15pwt. 

7 2 lb. lOoz. 



17 4 9 5 pennyweights. 

24 Ans. 721b. lOoz. 15pwt. 7gr. 

69987 
34990 

Ans. 419 8 8 7 grains. 

Questions. — What was the original of all weights in England? How 
many of these grains did it take to make a pennyweight 7 How many grains 
in a pennyweight now 7 By what weight ore diamonds weighed? What is 
the standard at the mint 7 How do you reduce pounds to grains 7 Qive the 
reason of the operation. How do yon reduce grains to pounds 7 

o 
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S. How many grains in' 76pwt. 12gr. 7 

A. How many pennyweights in 1836gr. 7 

5. In 761b. 5oz. how many grains 7 

6. In 440160 grains how many pounds 7 

7. How many pennyweights in 1441b. 9oz. 7 

8. How many pounds in 34740pwt. 7 

9. How many pounds in 17895gr. 7 

10. In 31b. loz. 5pwt. 15gr. how many grains 7 

11. A valuable gem weighing 2oz. 18pwt. 12gr. was sold for 
$1.37 per grain ; what was the sum paid 7 Ans. $1923.48. 

APOTHECAKIES* WEIGHT. 
Abt. 88t Apotheoaries' Weight is used in mixing medicines. 

Table. 



lb. 



20 Grains (gr.) 

3 Scruples 

8 Drains 
12 Ounces 




make 

n 

it 


1 Scruple, 
1 Dram, 
1 Ounce, 
1 Pound, 


OS. 

1 
« 12 


a 


dr. 
1 

8 
96 


Mi 

• * 

1 

« 3 
» 24 
P» 288 



sc. or 9 
dr. or s 
oz. or S 
lb. or lb 

gr. 

20 

» 60 

=: 480 

5760 



Note 1. —In this weight the pound, oonoe, and grain are the same as 

in Troy Wdght 
NoTB 2. — Medicines are usually bought and Bold by Avoirdupois Weight 
Note 8. — In estimating the weight of fluids, 46 drops, or a common 

tea-spoonful, make about 1 fluid dram ; 2 common table-spoonAils, about 1 

fluid ounce. 



Mjbntal Exercises. 



1. In 40 grains how many scruples 7 

2. In 5 scruples how many grains 7 

3. In 3 drams how many scruples 7 

4. How many pounds in 48 ounces 7 

5. How many ounces in 24 drams 7 



In 60gr. 7 
In lOsc. 7 
In lOdr. 7 

In 96oz. 7 
In64dr.7 



Inl20gr.7 
In 40so. 7 
In 17dr. 7 

In 1440Z.7 
In 96dr. 7 



Questions. — Art 88. For what ia Apothecaries' Weight used 7 What de- 
nominations of this weight are the same as those of Troy Weight T By what 
weight are medicines usually bought and sold ? Repeat the table. 
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EXEKCISES VOB THB SlATB. 

I. In 401b. 8oz. 5dr. Isc. 7gr. 2. How many pounds in 

how many grains ? 234567 grains ? 

OPXBATIOir. OPBRATfOir. 

4 lb. Soz. 6dr. Isc. 7gr. 2 0)234567 ex. 
12 ^ 



4 8 8 ounces. 



3 ) 1 1 7 2 8 so. 7gr. 



3 . 8 )3909 dr. Isc. 

39^9 drams. 1 2 )J£8 oz. 5dr. 

3 4 lb. 8oz. 



117 2 8 scruples. 

20 Ans. 401b. 8oz. 5dr. Isc. 7gr. 

Ans. 2 3 4 5 6 7 grains. 

3. How many scruples in 761b. ? 

4. How many pounds in 21888 3 7 

5. How many grains in 1441b. ? 

6. How many pounds in 829440gr. ? 

7. In 12ib 8g 35 19 18gr. how many grains? 

8. In 73178 grains how many pounds ? 

9. How many doses are there in 7 § 65 23 of tartar emetic, 
admitting 20 grains for each dose ? Ans. 188. 

AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

Art. 89* Avoirdupois Weight is used in weighing almost 
eyery kind of goods, and all metals except gold and silver. 

TABtE. 



16 Drams (dr.) 




make 1 Ounce, 


oz. 


16 Ounces 




" 1 Pound, 


lb. 


25 Pounds 




" 1 Quarter, 


qr. 


4 Quarters 




" 1 Hundred Weight, 


owt. 


20 Hundred Weight 




" 1 Ton, 


T. 






OK. 


dr. 


* 




lb. 1 =s 


16 




qt. 


la 16 = 


256 


ewt. 


1 


=- 25 = 400 = 


6400 


«. 1 « 


4 


«i 100 =a 1600 =* 


25600 


1 = 20 « 


80 


= 20000 = 32000 — 


51200 



QuBsnovs. — How do you reduoe pounds to grains 7 What is the reason 
fiv the operation 7 How do tou reduoe grains to pounds 7 Give the reason 
of the operation. •— Art 89. For what is Avoirdupois Weight xised? B«dte 
the table. 
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NoTB 1. *— In cwL the e stands for cenhtm^ the Latin fbr otu hundred, 
and to^ for weighL ^ 

NoTB 2. — The laws of most of the States, and common praotioe at the 
present time, make 25 pounds a quarter, as giyen in the table. But foi> 
merly, 28 pounds were allowed to make a quarter, 112 pounds a hundred, 
and 2240 pounds a ton, as is still the standard of the United States goTem- 
ment in collecting duties at the custom-bouses. 

Note 8. •— The term avoirdupois is from the French avoir du poid, ng^ 
nifying to have weight 

. Note 4. — 1 pound Avoirdupois = 7000 gr. Troys lib. 2oz. 11 pwt 16 
gr. Troy ; lib Troy, or Apothecary s=s 6760gr. Troy = 13oz. 2.^^ dr. 
Avoirdupois ; loz. Troy, or Apoth. &= 480gr. Troy s loz. l-^^ dr. Av. ; 
loz. Av.=:437igr. Troy=18pwt SJgr. Troy ; Idr. Apoth. =60gr. Troy 
= 2^dr. Av. ; Idr Av. = 27j^. Troy=lpwt 8J^. Troy; 1 
pwt Troy = 24gr. Troy= J|.|ofadr. Av. ; Iso. Apoth. s= 20gr. T«^a= 
^1 of a dr. Av. 

Mental Exeroises. 

1. How many drams in Soz. 7 InToz.? InlOoz.? Iq12oz.? 

2. How many ounces in 101b. ? In 151b. ? In 121b. ? In 1001b. ? 

3. How many pounds in 2 quarters ? In 3qr. 7 In 20qr. ? 

4. How many quarters in lOcwt ? In 16owt. ? In 17cwt. 7 
6. How many tons in 80owt. 7 In lOOcwt. 7 In 600cwt. 7 
6. How many hundred weight in 16qr. 7 In 48qr. 7 Jsx 96qr. 7 

Exercises for the Slate. 

1. How many pounds in 176T. 2. In 3537901b. how 
17cwt. 3qr. 151b. 7 many tons 7 

OFKRAnOH. OPKRATION. 

1 7 6 T. 17cwt. 3qr. 151b. 25)353790 lb. 



20 



4 ) 1 4 1 5 1 qr. 151b. 



35 37 hundred weight. 20) 35 37 cwt. 3qr. 



mil quarters. 17 6T.17cwt. 
26 Ans. 176T. 17cwt. 3qr. 151b. 



70770 
28302 



Ans. 3 5 379 pounds. 



Questions. — How many ponnds are now allowed for a owt., and ho(/ many 
for a quarter of a owt., in most of the United States, in baying and selling 
articles by weight 7 How many at the onstom-houses 7 How do yon rednoe 
tons to drams 7 Qiye the reason for the operation. How do /on rednoe 
drams to tons 7 What is the reason for the operation 7 
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3. In 16T. 19owt. Oqr. 101b. lloz. 5dr. how many drama? 

4. In 8681141 drams how many tons ? 

5. In 679cwt. how many pounds 7 

6. In 679001b. how many cwt. ? 

7. What cost 17Gwt. 3qr. 181b. of beef, at 7 cents per 
pound? Ans. $125.51. 

8. What cost 48T. 17cwt. of lead, at 8 cents per pound ? 

Ans. $7816.00. 



CLOTH MEASURE. 

Abt. 90* Cloth Measure is used in measuring cloth, ribbons, 
lace, and other articles sold by the yard or ell. 

Tablb. 



2i Inches (in.) 




make 


INaa, 




na. 


4 Nails 






(I 


1 Quarter of a ' 


yard. 


qr. 


4 Quarters 






<i 


1 Yard, 




yd. 


3 Quarters 






<< 


1 Ell Flemish, 




E. F. 


5 Quarters 






(C 


1 Ell English, 


Oft. 


E. E. 

in. 






• 




qr. 


1 


=• 2i 








B.V. 


1 » 


4 


» 9 




yd. 




1 


^ 3 ^ 


12 


= 27 


B.B. 


1 


S3 


1| 


S3 4 ssa 


16 


» 36 


1 =. 


li 


= 


11 


sa 5 =a 


20 


=» 45 



NozB. — The Ell French is 6 quarters ; the EU Scotch, 4qr. l^in. 

Mental Ezsroises. 

1. In 2 quarters how many nails ? In 5qr. ? In 8qr. ? In 
20qr.? In25qr.? InSOqr.? In40qr.? 

2. In 3 yards how many quarters ? In 7yd. ? In 8yd. ? 
In 14yd.? In 19yd.? In 100yd.? In 200yd.? 

3. How many quarters in 8 nails ? In 20na. ? In 48na. ? 

4. How many yards in 20 quarters ? In 40qr. ? In lOOqr. ? 

EXSBOISBS HOB THB SlATB. 



1. How many nails in 47yd. 
8qr. Ina. ? 



2. In 765 nails how many 
yards? 



QvBSTioNB. — Art. 90. For what is oloth measure used 7 Repeat the table. 
If the eU Frenoh longer or shorter than the ell English 7 l^niat makes an 
ell Sootch 7 

8* 
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OraSinOK. OPKRAIIOll. 

4 7 yd. 3qr. Ina. 4 ) 7 6 5 na. 

4 



4 ) 1 9 1 qr. Ina. 



^ ^ * Ana. 4 7 yd. Bqr. Ina 

Ans. 7 6 5 nails. 

8. In 144yd. 3qr. how many quarters ? 

4. In 579 quarters how many yards 7 

5. In 17E. E. 4qr. 3na. how many nails? 

6. In 359 nails how many ells English ? 

7. In I26yd. Oqr. 3na. how many nails ? 

8. In 2019 nails how many yards ? 

9. What cost 49yd. 3qr. of cloth, at $2.17 per quarter of a 
yard? Ans. $431.83. 

10. What cost 144yd. Iqr. 3na. of cloth, at 25 cents per 
nail? Ans. $577.75. 

LONG MEASUBK 

Abt. 91* Long Measure is used in measuring distances in 
any direction. 

Tablb. 

12 Inches (in.) make 1 Foot, ft. 



3 Feet 

5i Yards, or 16i Feet, 
40 Rods 

8 Furlongs, or 320 Rods, 

3 Miles 
69^ Miles (nearly) 

360 Degrees 



1 Yard, yd. 

1 Rod, or Pole, rd. 

1 Furlong, far 

1 Mile, m 

1 League, lea- 
1 Degree, deg. or **. 

1 Circle of the Earth. 



ft. la. 

yd. 1 = 12 

rd. 1 = 3 « 36 

ftir. 1 = 54 = 16i =: 198 

m. 1 = 40 = 220 « 660 == 7920 

1=8= 320 = 1760 = 5280 = 63360 



Questions. — How do you reduce yards to nails? How do you redaoe 
nails to yards 7 What is the reason for the operation 7 How is long measure 
used 7 Repeat the table. 
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Nora. — 1. 12 lines make 1 inoli ; 4 inohes, 1 hand ; 6 feet, 1 &thom , 
JL of a dq^ree of the cironmferenoe of the earth, 1 knot, or geographical 

mUe, equal to 1^ statute miles. 

NoTB. — 2. The yard is the standard unit of linear measure adopted by 
the United States goTemment, and it is the same as the imperial yard of 
Great Britain. A metre, the unit of linear measure, as established by the 
French government, is equal to about 39^^ English inches. 

Nora. — 8. The English statute mile is tjie same as that of the United 
States, but that of other countries differs in Talue from it ; as the German 

short nule is equal to 6857 yards, or about 8-nj- English miles ; the Ger-> 
man long mile, to 10125 yards, or about 5| ]&glish miles ; tibie Prussian 

mile, to 8237 yards, or about 4^^ English miles ; the Spanish common 

league, to 7416 yards, or about 4^ English miles ; the Spanish judicial 

league; to 4635 yards, or about 2f English miles. 

Note. — 4« A d^ree of longitude is 7^ of any circle of latitude. As 

the circles of latitude diminish in length, the degrees of longitude vary in 
length under different parallels of la^tude. Thus, under the equator, the 
length of a degree of longitude is about 69^ statute miles ; at 25° of lati- 
tude, 62^ miles ; at 4(P of latitude, 58 miles ; at 42"^ of httitude, 51^ 
miles ; at 49° of latitude, 45^ miles ; at 60°, 84^^ miles. 

Mental EzmoiSES. 

1. How many inchea in 4 feet ? In 10ft. ? In 12ft. 1 In 
20ft. ? 

2. How many feet in 2 yards ? In 5yd. ? In 20yd. ? In 
18yd.? 

3. How many rods in 2 ftirlongs ? In 8ftir. ? In Iftir. ? In 
SOftir.? InlOOfiir.? In200fiir.? In400fur.? 

4. How many leagues in 9 miles ? In 21m. 7 In 81m. ? In 
144m.? In 40m.? In 50m.? In 80m.? 

5. How many ftirlongs in 120 rods? InSOOrd.? Inl440rd.? 

6. How many yards in 99 feet ? In 66ft. ? In 144ft. ? 

7. How many feet in 108 inches ? In 144in. ? In 1728in. ? 

Exercises fob the Slate. 
1. In 66deg. 56m. Tftir. 87rd. 12ft. 9in. how many inches ? 



Questions. — How many lines make 1 inchT How many inches 1 band? 
How many feet 1 fathom 7 What is the standard nnit of linear measure 
adopted by the United States ? Is the value of the mile the same in aU 
ooontries ? How much is a degree of longitade under the equator ? At 40 
of latitude 7 At 42° of latitude 7 At 60^ of latitude 7 
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6 6deg. 56m. Tfiir. 87rd. 12ft. 9in. 

fiQjL 

I 2. In 292849479 inches how many 

6 degrees ? 

4 01 OPBRATIOH. 

11 12)29284947 9 

4621miles. . 1 6^) 244041 2 3ft. Sin. 

8 2 2 



36975 fur. ^^ )48808246 [12ft. 6m. 
12. 4 0)1479037 rd. 25-^2= 



14 7 9 3 7 rods. 8 ) 3 6 9 7 5 fur. 37rd. 

8874224* 69^ ) 46 21miles 7fur. 

1479038 



6 6 



739518^ 415)27726 



24 4 041 2 2^ ft. 6 6deg. 336^ 
12 [6 = 56m. 



2 9 2 8 4 9 4 7 9 in. Ads. 66deg. 56m. 7ftir. 37rd. 12^ft. 3in. 

^=6in. 

66 56 7 37 12 9 Ans. 

NoTB. — To multiply by i, we take i of the multiplicand. — To divide 
by 16^, we first reduce both .the divifior and dividend to halves, and tlien 
divide ; and the remainder being 25 half>feet, we take half of it for the 
true remainder = 12ft. 6in. We adopt the same principle in dividing by 
69^ ; the remainder being 886 half-miles, we divide them by 6, and the 
quotient is 66 miles. By adding the 6 inches to the 8 Inches, we obtain 
the true answer. 

3. In 47 miles how many fbet ? 

4. In 248160 feet how many miles ? 

5. In 78deg. 50m. 7ftir. 30rd. 5yd. 2ft. lOin. how many 
inches ? 

6. How many degrees in 345056794 inches ? 



Questions. — How do you reduce degrees to inches 7 Gire the reason of 
the operation. How do you reduce inches to degrees 7 What is the reason 
for the operation? How do you multiply by i? How do you divide by 
16i and find the true remainder? How do you obtain the true answer in 
examples of this kind ? 
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SUKVETOBS' MEASUKE. 

Abt. 92* This measure is used by suryejors in meaanring 
land, roads, &o. 

Table. 



25 

100 

10 

8 



m. 
1 



Inches (in.) 






make 


1 Link, 




1. 


Links 






« 




1 Pole, 




cha. 


Links, 4 Poles, or 


66 Feet 


1. " 




1 Chain, 




Chains. 


^ 




« 




1 Furlong. 


1 


fur. 


Furlongs, or 


80 Chains, 


« 




1 Mile, 




m. 








P; 




L 
1 


» 


In. 




ChA. 




1 


-S3 


25 


ss 


198 


ftur. 


1 


ss 


4 


8sa 


100 


BS 


792 


1 « 


10 


as 


40 


as 


1000 


S3 


7920 


8 = 


80 


sa 


320 


SS3 


8000 


S=3 


63360 



NoTB. — Gonter's chain, in length 4 poles, or 66 feet, and divided into 
100 links, is that mostly used in ordinary land soryeys ; but in locating 
roads, and like pnblio works, an engineer's chiun is usoally 100 Aet in 
leiDgth, containing 120 links, each 10 inches longi 

Mental Ezebcises. 

1. Ln 2 poles how many links ? Li 4 poles ? In 7 poles ? 

2. In 5 chains how many links ? In Scha. 7 In lOcha. ? 

3. How many poles in 60 links ? In 751. ? In 1251. ? 

Exsboises vob the Slate. 

1. How many links in 7m. 2. In 61630 links how many 
5air. 6cha. 301. ? miles ? 

OPnULTIOV. OPKRATIOlf. 

7 m. 5fiir. 6cha. 301. 100)616301. 

8 



- 1 ) 6 1 6 cha. 301. 
61&rlongs. 8 ) 6 1 fur. 6cha. 



10 



7 m. 5fur. 



616 chains. 

10 Ans. 7m. 5fiir. 6cha. 301. 

616 3 links. Ans. 
3. How many miles in 4386 chains 7 

Questions. — Art. 92. For what is sarveyors' measure used ? Recite the 
table. How do yoa reduce miles to links? What is the reason for the 
operation? How do yon reduce inches to chains? To miles? Give the 
reason of the operation. 
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4. In 54m. 66clia. how many chains? ' 

5. In 75m. 49cha. how many poles? 

6. How many miles in 24196 poles ? 

7. How many links in 7m. 4ftur. SOrd. ? 

8. How many miles in 60750 links? 

SQUAKE MEASUBE. 

Art. 93* Square Measure is used in measuring sur&ces of 
all kinds. 

Tablb. 



144 Square inches 




make 1 Square foot, 


fb. 


9 Square feet 






(( 


1 Square yard, 


yd. 


80ji Square yards, 
272^ Square feet, 


or J 

i 


1 


<( 


1 Square rod or pole. 


P- 


40 Square rods or 


poi 


es 


(< 


1 Rood, 


E. 


4 Eoods, orl60 


Poles, 


« 


1 Acre, 


A. 


640 Acres 






<c 


1 Square mile, 

ft. 
yd. 1 = 


S.M. 

In. 

144 






p- 




1=. 9 = 


1296 


B. 




1 


sat 


30i = 2721 =« 


39204 


A. 1 = 


1 


40 


=3 


1210 = 10890 = 


1568160 


8. M. 1 =» 4 = 


s 


160 


=3 


4840 = 43560 = 


6272640 


1 » 640 = 2560 = 


.102400 


ss 


3097600 = 27878400 = 4014489600 



Note. — A square Is a figure bounded hy fi)ur equal lines, perpendicular 
to each other. 

When the four lines are each 1 foot in length, the space enclosed is 1 
square foot '; when 1 yard in length, 1 square yard ; when 1 rod in length, 
1 square rod; and so for any other dimensdon. 

8ft. = 1yd. 

In this diagram the large square repre- 
sents a square yard, and each of the smaller 
squares within it represents one square /oo/. 
Now, since there are three rows of small 
squares, and three square feet in each row, 
there will be 3 times 3 =» 9 sq. ft. in the 
large square. But the larse square is 3ft. 
in length, and 3fb. in breadth ; hence. 

To find the contents of a square, multiply its length by its breadth. 



II 







Square 
foot. 















Questions. — Art. 93. For what is square measure used? Repeat the 
table. What is a square 7 What is a square foot? How may the contents 
of a square be found 7 Explain hj the diagram the reason of the operation. 



n 
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Mental EzxRCigES. 

1. In 2 square feet how many square inches? 

2. In 3 square yards how many square feet? In 10 sq. yd. ? 

3. In 5' roods how many poles? In 20 roods? In 30 roods? 

4. In 7 acres how many roods? In 24 acres? In 40 acres? 

EXEBCISBS FOB THB SlATE. 

1. How many square inches in 12A. 3B. 24p. 144ft. 72in. ? 

OPXRATION. 

1 2 A. 3R. 24p. 144ft. 72in. 

4 



51 roods. 
40 



2 64 poles. Nom—To mtdtiiay by J, we 

2 7 2^ takeioffhemoltiplioand. 



4132 
14452 
4129 
516 

5 6 2 6 8 feet. 
144 



2248274 
2248279 n, 
562068 



Ans. 80937864 inches. 

2. In 80937864 square inches how many inches? 

OPKRATION. 

144 )80937864 inches. 

2 7 2^)562068 ft. 72in. 
4 4 



1089)2248272 fourths of a foot. 

40 )2064 poles. 576 -^ 4 = 144ft. 

4)51 R. 24p. 

Ans. 1 2 A. 3R. 24p. 144ft. 72in. 

Note. — To divide by the 272^, we first reduce the diTisor and dlTidend 
to fourths^ and then divide. The remainder obtained, bdng fourths, is 
reduoed to whole numbers by dividing by 4. 

<■ 
QuKSTioNS. — How do you reduce aores to square inches 7 Give the reason 
for the operation. How do yon reduce square inches to acres ? What is the 
reason for the operation? How do yon multiply by iT 
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8. In 49 A. 8B. 16p. how many square feet? 

4. In 2I7I466 square feet how many acres? 

5. What is the value of 365 A. 8B. 17p. at $1.75 per square 
rod or pole? Ans. $102,439.75. 

6. Sold a valuable piece of land, containing 3A. IB. 80p., at 
$1.25 per square foot; what was received for the land? 

Ans. $187,171.87,5. 

7. In a tract of land 12 miles square, how many square 
miles? How many acres? Ans. 92160 acres. 

8. In 18A. OB. 16p. how many square feet? 

Ans. 788436 square feet. 

9. Purchased 48A. 8B. 14p. of land for $2.25 per square 
rod, and sold the same for $8.15 per square rod ; what did I 
gain by my bargain ? Ans. $7082.60. 

CUBIC OB SOLED MEASUBE. 

Abt. 94. Cubic or Solid Measure is used in measuring such 
bodies or things as have length, breadth, and thickness; as 
timber, stone, &c. 

Table. 



Note 1. — A pile of wood Sft in length, 4ft. in breadth, and 4fL in 
height, contunB a oord. 

Also, one ton of timber, as nsoally surrejed, contains 60^^ oabio or 
solid feet ' 



1728 Cubic inches (cu. in.) 


make 1 Cubic foot. 




CU. ft. 


2i " feet 


u 


I " 


yard. 




cu. yd. 


40 << feet 


ti 


ITon 


1 




T. 


16 " feet 


it 


1 Cord foot. 




0. ft. 


8 Cord feet, or ^ 
128 Cubic feet, ( 


i< 


1 Cord of wood, 


0. 








ft 




In. 




yd. 




1 


=» 


1728 


T. 


1 


s^ 


27 


SB 


. 46656 


a 1 ^ = 


m 


=■ 


40 


=S 


69120 


I « 3i =. 


m 


= 


128 


msz 


221184 



Questions. — How do you divide by 272i 7 Of what denomination la the 
remainder 7 Howis the true remainder found 7 — Art. 94. For what is cubio 
measure used 7 Reoite the table. What are the dimensions of a pile of 
wood containing 1 cord 7 How many solid feet does a ton of timber cod tain, 
as usually surveyed 7 
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NoTB 2. — A coil ia a solid bounded by ^ sqnare ftnd equal sidte. 

ir tlie enbo ia 1 foot long, 1 foot wide, and 1 fiwt high, it ii sailed a 

cubic or tolidfoot. If the cube ia 8 t^ long, 3 feet wide, and S IbeC thiok, 

it is c^led a cubic or lalid yard. 

Now, since each ude of a'cublc jaii, 
as represented in the diBcram, contaiuB 
9 sq. ft. of Burfaoe (Art. 93), it is 
plain, if a block be cat off from one 
side, one foot thick, it can be divided 
into 9 solid blocks, with sides 1 foot 
in length, breadth, and thicknees, and 
there^re will contain 9 solid feet ; 
and since the whole block or cabe is 
three feet thick, it must contain 3 
timee 9 => 27 feet [ for 3ft. X 3ft. X 



muw^ 



= 27 solid feet. Hence, 
To find the contenU of a culac o 



solid body, makiply it* length, 



breadth, and thidmeia together. 

MxNTAL EXEKCISBS. 

, Tn 2 oubio feet how many oabic inches 7 In 4 ou. ft. 7 



In 3 cabio yards how many cnbic feet 7 In 10 ou. yd. 7 

3. How many cords of wood in 64 cord feet? In 96 o. ft. 7 

4. How many tons in 80 cu. ft. of timber? In 160 cu. ft. ^ 

EzBscisEa lOB THK Slati. 
I. In 48 en. yd. and 15 on. 2. In 2265408 cubic inchea 
ft. how many od)ia inches? how many oubio yards? 

'Ji'.\m. 17 2 8 ) 226*6 4 8 eu. in. 
2 7 )I311 TO. ft. 
Ana. 4 8 yd. 15ft. 




Ana. 2 2 6 5 4 



QnBTioirs. — Whst ig > cnbo I now do yon find thg ooDtenta of a oabs T 
OIts the TBuon for tha operation. Detaribs & onbio foot. Bow do joa re- 
doee a ton to cobio inoheaT Oive ths reuon for the Dperstion. How do 
yoD rednee enbio iDChea to cubic yacda 7 Qlye the tiuoii for tba opemUan. 
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3. In 45 cords of wood how many oobic inches? 

4. In 9953280 cubic inches how many cords of wood? 

5. How many cubic feet in a pile of wood 15ft. long, 4Rl 
wide, and 6^fl. high 7 How many cords ? Ans. 3C. 6 cu. ft. 

6. How many cubic inches in a block of marble 4ft. long 
3jft. wide, and 2ft. thick? Ans. 44928. 

7. In a room 14ft. long, 12ft. wide, and 8ft. high, how many 
cubic feet? Ans. 1344. 

8. What will 9080 cubic feet of ship-timber cost, at $11.50 
per ton? Ans. $2610.50 

WINE OB LIQUID MEASURE. 

Abt.^95. Wine or Liquid Measure is used in measuring all 
kinds of liquids, except, in some places, beer, ale, porter, and 
milk. 









Tablk. 






4 Gills (gi.) 
2 Pints 
4 Quarts 
63 Gallons 
2 Hogsheads 
2 Pipes 






make 


) 


1 Pint, 
1 Quart, 
1 Gallon, 
1 Hogshead, 
1 Pipe, or Butt, 
1 Tun, 

pt 

qt 1 


pt. 
qt. 
gal. 
hhd. 

tun. 

- 1 


hhd. 

pi. 1 

ton. 1 = 2 

1 = 2 = 4 


» 


63 
126 
252 


=- 


1 » 2 

4 » 8 

252 = 504 

504 = 1008 

1008 = 2016 


= 8 
= 32 
= 2016 
= 4032 
= 8064 



NotbI. — Bylaws of Massachusetts, 82 gallons make 1 barrel. Id 
some states 81^ gallous, and in others firom 28 to 82 gallons, make 1 barrel. 
42 gallons make 1 tierce, and 2 tierces, 1 puncheon. 

Note 2. — The term hogshead is often applied to any large cask that 
may contain from 50 to 120 gallons, or more. 

Note 8. — The Standard Unit of Liquid Measure adopted by the 
goyemment of the United States is the Winchester Wine Gallon, which 
contains 281 cubio inches. It has the name Winchester, from its stendard 
having been formerly kept at Winchester, England. The Imperial Gal- 
lon, now adopted in Great Britain, contains 277f$y^ cubic inches ; so 
that 6 Winchester gallons make about 5 Imperial gallons. 

Questions. — Art. 95. For what is wine or liquid measure used 7 Repeat 
the table. How many gallons make a barrel ? How many a tierce 7 How 
many a puncheon 7 How is the term hogshead often applied 7 What is the 
standard uait of liquid measure 7 
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Mbntal Exbrcises.' 

1. In 3 pints how many gills? In 5 pints? In 9 pints? 

2. In 4 quarts how many pints? In 6 quarts ? In 8 quarts? 

3. In 5 gallons how many quarts? In 7 gallons? 

4. How many gallons in 12 quarts? In 18 quarts? 

Exercises fob thb Slate. 

1. In 47 tons of wine how 
many gills? 

OPIBATIOV. 

4 7 tuns. 
4 



2. In 379008 giUs how 
many tuns? 

OPKRATIOlf. 

4)379008 gi. 



188 
63 


hogsheads. 


5 6.4 
1128 




11844 
4 


gallons. 


47376 
2 


quarts. 


94752 
4 


pints. 



2 ) 9 4 7 5 2 pt. 
4 )47376 qt. 

68)11844 gal. 
4 ) 1 8 8 hhd. 

Ans. 4 7 tuns. 



Ans. 3 7 9 8 gills. 

3. Keduce 197 tuns 3hhd. 60gal. 3qu. Ipt. to gills. 

4. In 1596604 gills how many tuns? 

5. What will 7 hogsheads of wine cost, at 5 cents a pinjb? 

6. What cost 18 tuns Ihhd. 47gal. of oil, at $1.25 per gal- 
lon? Ans. $5807.50. 

BEER MEASURE. 

Abt. 96. Beer Measure is used in measuring beer, ale, 
porter, and milk. 

Table. 

1 Quart, 
1 Gallon, 
1 Hogshead, 



2 Pints (pt.) 
4 Quarts 
54 Gallons 



make 



qt. 

gal. 

hhd. 



hhd. 
1 



gal. 

54 



1 

4 
216 



pt. 

2 

8 

432 



QuzBTiov. — Art. 96. Repeat the table of beer mearare. 
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Note 1. The gallon of beer measure oontaina 282 cubic inolLeB ; and 

as has been nsnaUy reckoned, 86 gallons equal 1 barrel ; 2 hogsheads, or 
108 gallons, 1 butt ; 2 butts, or 216 gallons, 1 tun. 1 gallon beer meaBure 
sa IgalL Ipt 87^ gl wine measure. 

}^OTB 2. Beer Measure is becoming obsolete. Milk and malt liquors, 

at the present time, are bought and sold, very generally, by wine or liquid 
measure. " 

ExxaOISES FOB THB SlATB. 

1. How many quarts in 76 2. In 16416 quarts how 

hogsheads ? many hogsheads ? 



OPBBA,TIOV. 

7 6hhd. 


OPERATIOir. 

4)16416qt. 


64 

304 
380 


5 4 ) 4 1 4 gal. 
Ans. 7 6 hhd. 


410 4 gallons. 
4 


• 



Ans. 1^416 quarts. 

8. In 4 tuns Ihhd. 17gal. Ipt. how many pints ? 

4. How many tuns in 7481 pints ? 

5. What cost 7hhd. 18gal. of beer at 4 cents a quart 7 

Ans. $63.36. 
- 6. At 15 cents per gallon, what will 18hhds. of ale cost? 

Ans. $145.80. 

DRY MEASURE. 

Abt. 97. This measure is used in measuring grain, &ait 
salt, coal, &c. 

Table. 



2 Pints (pt.) 


make 




1 Quart, 


DU. 


8 Quarts 




(( 




1 Peck, 


4 Pecks 




(( 




1 Bushel, 


8 Bushels 




<( 




1 Quarter, 


qr. 


16 Bushels 




CI 




1 Chaldron, 
qt 


ch. 

pt 






Pk. 




1 = 


2 




bo. 


1 


ca 


8 » 


16 


ch. 


1 


» 4 


8=3 


32 = 


64 


1 « 


36 


» 144 


=» 


1152 rs 


2304 . 



Questions. — How many cubic inches, does the beer gallon contain 7 How 
do you reduce hogsheads to quarts ? How do you reduce quarts to hogsheads 7 
— Art 97. For what is dry measure used 7 Repeat the table. 
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NoTB 1. — The Standard Unit of Dry Meature adopted by the United 
States goYemment is the fVincfiester bushel, which is in form a cylinder, 
l&l inches in diameter, and 8 inches deep, containing 2160-^u^ cubic inches. 
The Standard Imperial bushel of Great Britain contains 2218^^^^ cubic 
inches, so that 82 Imperial bushels equal about 83 Winchester bushels. 
The gallon in Dry Measure contains 268^ cubic inches. 

NoTB 2. — IgaL Dry Measure = 268^u. m. = IgaL Ipt l^f p. Wme 
Measure =s 8qt. 1 j-^pt Beer Measure ; IgaL W. M. =s 281cu. in. =3 3 
qt. Ipt. D. M.»8qt. ff pt B. M. ; IgaL B. M. = 282cu. in. = IgaL 
Ipt S^V^ W- M. = lgal. J|pt D. M. ; Iqt. D. M. = 67icu. in. = 
Iqt- HI&- W. M. ; Iqt W. M. = 57icu. in. = l|fpt D. M. ; Ipt D. 
M. =83^ in. = lpt||gLW.M. ; Ipt W. M.=a28Jcu. in.=='^fpt 
T> M. 

Mental Exercises. 

1. In 2 quarts how many pints ? In 5 quarts ? In 7 quarts? 

2. In 3 pecks how many quarts ? In 6 pecks 7 In 9 pecks 7 

3. In 5 bushels how many pecks 7 In 10 bushels 7 

4. fiow many pecks in 16 quarts ? In 25 quarts 7 

Exercises for the Slate. 

2. In 56731 quarto how 
many chaldrons 7 



EXERGIS 

1. How many quarts in 
49ch. 8bu. 3pk. and 3qt. 7 



OPERATION. 



OPSBATION. 

4 9 oh. 8bu- 3pk. 3qt. 8)56731 qt. 
36 



302 



4 )7091 pk. 3qt. 
14 7 3 6 )lJ72 bu. 3pk. 

1772 bushels. 4 9 ch. 8bu. 

4 

709rpecks. ^- ^^'^- ^^""^ ^P^- ^^*- 

8 



Ans. 5 6 7 31 quarts. 

3. Eeduce 97ch. 30bu. 2pk. to quarts. 

4. In 112720 quarts how many chaldrons 7 

5. How many pints in 35bu. Ipt. 7 

6. Beduce 2241 pints to bushels. 

7. Reduce 18qr. 3pk. 5qt to quarts. 

8. How many quarters in 4637 quarts 7 

9. In 19bu. 3pk. 7qt. Ipt. how many pint87 
10. In 1279 pints how many bushels 7 

QuBsnoir. -^ What is the standard unit of Dry Measure 7 
9* 
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MEASUKE OF TIME. 

Abt. 98* This measure is applied to ilie various divisions and 
subdivisions into which time is divided. 



60 Seconds (sec.) 
60 Minutes 
24 Hours 
7 Pays 
365| Bays, or 52 weeks 
lidays, 
12 Calendar Months (mo.) 



Table. 
make 



} 






1 Miftate, 
1 Hour, 
1 Day, 
1 Week, 



m. 

h. 

da. 

w 



1 Julian Year, y. 
1 Tear. 



1 



52A 



d. 
1 

7 
3651 



1 

» 24 
= 168 
= 8766 



m. 

1 « 

60 = 

1440 = 

10080 =» 

525960 «: 



sec. 

60 

3600 

86400 

604800 

31557600 



Note 1. ^-The true Solar or Tropical Year is the time measured £rom 
the sun's leaving either equinox or solstice to its return to the same again, 
and is 865d. 5h. 48m. A9-^jj sec. 

The Julian Year, so called from the calendar instituted by Julms CsBsar, 
contains 365^ days, as a medium ; three years in succession containing 
865 days, and the fourth year 366 days ; which, as compared with the 
true solar year, produces an average yearly error of 11m. 10^ sec., or a 
difference that would amount to 1 whole day in about 120 ye ars. 

The Gregorian Year, or that instituted by Pope Gregory Xm., in the 
year 1582, and which is now the Civil or Legal Year in use among the 
different nations of the earth, contains, like the Julian year, 365 days for 
three years in succession, and 366 days for the fourth, excepting the last 
year of the odd centuries. The Gregorian year is so nearly correct as to 
err only 1 day in 3866 years, a difference so little as hardly to be worth 
taking into account. 

A Common Year is one of 365 days, and a Leap or Bissextile Year 
is one of 366 days. Any year, excepting the last year of the odd centuries, 
that can be divided by 4 without a remainder, is Leap Year. 

A Sidereal Year is the time in which the earth revolves round the sun, 
and is 365d. 6h. 9m. 9^Qseo. 

Note 2. ^- The names of the 12 calendar months, composing the oivU 
year, are January, February, March, April, May, June, July, August, 
September, October, November, December, and the number of days in each 
may be readily remembered by the following lines : 

" Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November ; 

Questions. — Art. 98. To what is the measure of time applied ? Repeat 
the table. How is the true solar year measured 7 How long is it 7 Why is 
the Julian year so called 7 Who instituted the Gregorian year 7 What is a 
Common year 7 What is a Sidereal year 7 
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And all the rest have thiriiy-onef 
Save Febraary, which alone 
Hath twenty-eight ; and this, In fine, 
One year in four hath twenty-nine." 

TABLE. 

ciHownra the Number op Days from aht Day op owh Month to tbb 
SAMB Day op any other Month in the same Year. 



FROM 4jrY 
DAY OF 


TO THE SAME DAY OF 


Jan. 
365 


Feb. 
31 


Mar. , Apr. 


May. 
120 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 

212 


Sept 
243 


Uct.Noy.. Deo; 


January 


59 


90 


151 


181 


273 


304 334 


February 


334 


365 


28 


69 


89 


120 


150 


181 


212 


242 


273 


303 


March 


306 


337 


365 


31 


61 


92 


122 


153 


184 


214 


245 


275 


AprU 


275 


306 


334 


365 


30 


61 


91 


122 


153 


183 


214 


2U 


May 


245 


267 


304 


335 


365 


31 


61 


92 


123 


153 


184 


214 


June 


214 


245 


273 


304 


334 


365 


30 


61 


92 


122 


153 


188 


July 


184 


215 


243 


274 


304 


335 


365 


31 


62 


92 


123 


153 


August 


153 


184 


212 


243 


273 


304 


334 


365 


31 


61 


92 


122 


September 


122 


153 


181 


212 


242 


273 


303 


334 


365 


30 


61 


91 


October 


92 


123 


151 


182 


212 


243 


273 


304 


335 


365 


31 


61 


November 


61 


92 


120 


151 


181 


212 


242 


273 


304 


334 


365 30 


December 


31 621 90 1 121 


151 


182 


212 


243 274)304 


335 ^365 



For example, suppose we wish to find the number of days from April 4th 
to November 4th, we look for April in the left-hand vertical cohimn, and 
November at the top, and, where the lines intersect, is 214, the number 
sought Again , if we wish the number of days from June 10th to September 
16A, we find the difference between June 10th and September 10th to be 
92 days, and add 6. days for the excess of the 16th over the 10th of Sep- 
tember, so we have 98 days as the exact difference. 

If the end of February be included between the points of time, a day 
must be added in leap year. 

When the time includes more than one year, there must be added 865 
days for each year. 

Mental Exsboises. 

1. In 3 minutes how many seconds 7 In 5 minutes ? 

2. In 2 hours how many minutes ? In 4 hours ? 

3. In 4 weeks how many days ? In 6 weeks ? In 9 weeks ? 

4. In 2 days how many hours ? In 3 days ? In 7 days ? 

5. How many weeks in 21 days ? In 30 days ? In 50 days ? 

6. How many calendar months in 2 years? In 8 years? In 
10 years ? In 12 years ? In 20 years ? 



QmBSTTONS. — Name the months in their order. How many days has each 
month 7 How do you find by the table the number of days from April 4th 
to November 4th 7 When the time sought for is more than one year, how 
many days must be added 7 
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EZEBCISBS FOB THB SlATB. 

1. How many seconds in 365da. 2. In 31556929 seconds 
Sh. 48m. 49sec., or one solar year 7 how many days 7 

OPSRAnOH. OPmtATIOH. 

8 6 5 da. 51i. 48m. 49sec. 60 )31556929 
^^ 60)525948m.49seo. 



1465 



^ 3 Q 24 )87651 1. 48m. 

876^ hours. 365da.5h. 

6 Ans. 865da. 5h. 48m, 49seo 



5 2 5 9 4 8 minutes. 
60 



Ans. 31556929 seconds. 

3. Reduce 296da. 18h. 32m. to minutes. 

4. In 427352 minutes how many days 7 

5. How many seconds in 30 solar years 262da. 17h. 28m. 
42sec. 7 

6. In 969407592 seconds how many solar years 7 

7. How many weeks in 684592 minutes 7 

8. In 67 w. 6d. 9h. 52m. how many minutes 7 

9. How many days from June 5th to Dec. llih 7 

10. How many days from March 17th, 1856, to May 16th, 

1857 7 Ans. 425 days. 

11. How many days from December 18th, 1856, to January 
30th, 1857 7 

12. How many days from August 80th, 1857, to June Ist, 

1858 7 

13. How many days from July 4th, 1859, to July 4th, 1860 7 

14. How many days from April 25th, 1855, to August 20th, 
18587 Ans. 1213 days. 

NoTB. —-The last fill examples are to be performed by aid of the table 
on page 108. 



QviBBTioNB. — How do you reduce years to Beconds ? Give the reason for 
the operation. How do yon redaee seconds to days ? To years ? Give the 
reason for the operation. 
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CIRCULAR MEASURE. 



Abt. 99* Circular Measure is applied to the measorement 
of circles and angles, and is used in reckoning latitude and 
longitude, and the revolutions of the planets round the sun. 



Table. 



60 Seconds (") 

60 Minutes 

SOD^ees 

12 Signs, or 360 Degrees, 



0. 

1 



s. 

1 

12 



make 
(( 


1 Minute, \ 
1 Degree, «. 
1 Sign, S. 
The Circle of the Zodiac, C. 


o 

1 =« 

30 = 

36(r = 


1 = 

60 == 

1800 « 

21600 = 


60 

3600 

108000 

1296000 




NoTB. — 1. A Circle is a plane fignre 
bounded by a curre line, eyeiy part of 
which is equally distant from a point 
called its centre. 

The Circumference of a circle is the 
line which bounds it, as shown by th« 
diagram. 

Sxi Arc of a circle is any part of its 
circumference ; as AB. 

A Radius of a circle is a straight line 
drawn from its centre to its circumference; 
as CA, CB, or CD. 

Eyery circle, large or small, is supposed 
to be diyided into 860 equal parts, called 
degrees. 
A Quadrant is one Iburth of a circle, or an arc of 90° ; as AB. 
An Angle, as ACB, is the inclination or opening of two lines which 
meet at a point, as C. The point is the vertex of the angle. If a circle 
be drawn around the yertex of an angle as a centre, the two sides of the 
angle, as radii of the circle, will include an arc, which is the measure of 
the angle ; as the arc AD =s 120° is the measure of the angle AGD, and 
AB =s 90°, the measure of the angle ACB ; hence the one is called an 
angle of 120°, and the other au angle of 90°. 

Note. —2. As the earth tarns on its axis from west to east eyery 34 
hours, the sun appears to pass from east to west ^ of 860° of longitude 
eyery hour, or oyer 15° of longitude in 1 hour's time, or 1° in 4 minutes 
of time, and 1' in 4 seconds of time ; so that, ibr instance, at any place, 
when it is noon, it is 1 hour earlier for eyery 15° of longitude westward, 
or 1 hour later for eyery 16° of longitude eastward. Thus, Boston being 
71° 4' west of Greenwich, and San Francisco 51° 17' west of Boston, when 
it is noon at Boston, it is 4h. 44m. 16aec. past noon at Chreenwich, and 
wanting 8h. 25nL Ssec. of noon a£ San Francisco. 

Questions. — Art. 99. To what is circular measure applied 7 Beoite the 
table. What ia a circle 7 What is an angle 7 
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Exercises fob the Slate. 



1. How many minutes in 
lis. 18» 57' ? 

OPKRATIOV. 

lis. 18« 57' 
30 



2. In 20937 minutes how 
many signs ? 

OPKRATIOV. 

6 0)20937' 



3 4 8 degrees. 
60 



3 ) 3 4 8** 57' 



Ans. 2 9 3 7 minutes. 



lis. 18«. 
Ans. lis. 18** 57'. 



8. In 27S. 19** 51' 28" how many seconds ? 
4. How many signs in 2987488 seconds ? 

MISCELLAlTEOnS TABLK 



Art. 100« This table embraces a variety of things in bud- 
ness important to be known. 

12 units make 

12 dozen 

12 gross 

20 units 

14 pounds 

60 pounds 

60 pounds 

60 pounds 

60 pounds 

52 pounds 

70 pounds 

56 pounds 

56 pounds 

56 pounds 

45 pounds 

20 pounds 

48 pounds 

52 pounds 

48 pounds 

32 pounds 

30 pounds 

24 pounds 



of Iron or Lead 

of Wheat 

of Clover-seed 

of B^ms 

of Potatoes 

of Onions 

of Com on the Gob 

of SheUed Oom 

of Rye 

of FlaxHseed 

of Timothynaeed 

of Bran 

of Barley 

of Buckwheat 

of Buckwheat 

of Oats 

of Oats 

of Oats 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 dozen. 
1 gross. 
1 great gross. 
1 score. 

stone. 

bushel. 

bushel. 

bushel. 

bushel. 

bushel. 
1 bushel. 
1 bushel. 
1 bushel. 
1 bushel. 
1 bushel. 
1 bushel. 
1 bushel. 

1 bushel in Pa., Ey., &o. 
1 bushel in Mass. 
1 bushel in Ms., HI., 0., &o. 
1 bushel in Me., N.H. &c. 
1 bushel in Pa. 



Questions. — How do you reduce signs to seconds 7 Give the reason of the 
operation. How do you reduce seconds to degrees T To signs 7 Qive the 
reason for the operation. How many degrees in a cir<de 7 — Art. 10(K What 
ia embraced in the miscellaneous table 7 
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196 pounds of Floor make 1 barrel. 

200 pounds of Beef « 1 barrel. 

200 pounds of Pork " 1 barrel. 

100 pounds of Fish « 1 quintal. 

200 pounds of Shad or Salmon " 1 barrel in N. T., Ot. 

220 pounds of Fish « 1 barrel in Md. 

30 eallons of Fish << 1 barrel m Mass. 

5 bushels of Com " I barrel in Md., Tezm., &o. 

« 

Of Books. 
A sheet folded in 2 leaves forms a folio. 



A sheet 
A sheet 
A sheet 
A sheet 
A sheet 



4 leaves <* a quarto. 

8 leaves << an octavo. 

12 leaves « a 12mo. 

18 leaves </ an 18mo. 

24 leaves << a 24mo. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES IN KEDUCHON. 

1. In $345.18 how many mills ? 

2. How many dollars in 345180 mills ? 

3. In 46£ 18s. 5d. how many ^rthings 7 

4. How many pounds in 45044 farthings 7 

5. Eeduce 611b. Ooz. 17pwt. ITgir, troy to grains. 

6. In 351785 grains troy how many pounds 7 

7. How many scruples in 27ft 35 15 19 7 

8. In 7852 scruples how many pounds 7 

9. In 83T. llcwt. 3qr. 181b. how many ounces 7 

10. How many tons in 2675088 ounces 7 

11. How many nails in 97yd. 3qr. 3na. 7 

12. In 1567 nails how many yards 7 

13. In 57 ells English how many yards 7 

14. How many ells English in 71yd. Iqr. 7 

15. How many inches in 15m..7fur. 18rd. 10ft. 6in. 7 

16. In 1009530 inches how many miles 7 

17. In 95,000,000 of miles how many inches 7 

18. How many mUes in 6,019,200,000,000 inches 7 

19. In 48deg. 18m. 7fur. 18rd. how many feet 7 

20. In 17629557 feet how many degrees 7 

21. How many square feet in 7A. 3R. 16p. 218ft. 7 

22. In 342164 square feet how many acres 7 

23. How many square inches in 25 square miles 7 

■ ■ - _ ■ > — -■ , _ ■ , — 

QusSTioir. — ^What gives name to the lize ot form ot \>oolu T 
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24. In 100362240000 square incbes how many square miles? 

25. How many cubic inches in 15 tons of timber ? 

26. In 1036800 cubic inches how many tons ? 

27. How many gills of wine in 5hhd. ITgal. 3qt. ? 

28. In 10648 gills how many hogsheads of wme ? 

29. How many quarts of beer in 29hhd. 30gal. 3qt. ? 

30. In 6387 quarts of beer how many hogsheads ? 

31. How many pints in 15ch. 16bu. 3pk. of wheat? 

32. In 35632 pints of wheat how many chaldrons ? ^ 
83. How many seconds of time in 365 days 6 hours ? 

34. In 31557600 seconds how many days? 

35. How many hours in 1842 years (of 365da. 6h. each) ? 

36. In 16146972 hours how many years ? 

37. How many seconds in 8S. W 18' 17" ? 

38. In 915497" how many signs ? 

39. What will be the cost of 13 gross of steel pens, at 2j 
cents per pen ? Ans. $46.80. 

40. Bought 12 reams of paper at 20 cents per quire ; how 
much did it cost ? Ans. $48. 

41. I wish to put 2 hogsheads of wine into bottles that will 
contain 3 quarts each ; how many bottles are required ? 

Ans. 168 bottles. 

42. When $1480 are paid for 25 acres of land, what costs 1 
acre ? What costs 1 rood ? What cost 37A. 2R. 18p. ? 

Ans. $2226.66. 

43. John Webster bought 5cwt. 3qr. 181b. of sugar at 9 
cents per lb., for which he paid 25 barrels of apples at $1.75 
per barrel ; how much remains due ? Ans. $9.62. 

44. Bought a silver tankard weighing 21b. 7oz. for $46.50 ; 
what did it cost per oz. ? How much per lb. ? Ans. $18. 

45. Bought 3T. Icwt. 181b. of leather at 12 cents per lb., 
and sold it at 9 cents per lb. ; what did I lose ? 

Ans. $183.54. 

46. Phineas Bailey has agreed to grade a certain railroad at 
„ J.75 per rod ; what will he receive for grading a road between 
two cities, whose distance from each other is 37m. 7ftu*. 29rd. ? 

Ans. $69856.75. 

47. If it cost $17.29 per rod to grade a certain piece of 
railroad, what will be the expense of grading 15m. 6fur. 37rd. *? 

Ans. $87,781.33. 

48. What is the value of a house-lot, containing 40 square 
rods and 200 square feet, at $1.50 per square foot ? 

Ans, $16635. 
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49. How many yards of carpeting, that is one yard in width, 
will be required to carpet a room 18ft. long and 15ft. wide? 

Ans. 30 yards. 

50. A certain machine will cnt 120 shingle-nails in a minute ; 
how many will it cut in 47 days 7 hours, admitting the machine 
to be in operation 10 hours per day ? Ans. 3434400 nails. 

51. In a field 80 rods long and 50 rods wide, how many 
square rods 7 How many acres 7 Ans. 25 acres. 

52. How long will it take to count 18 millions, counting at 
the rate of 90 a minute 7 Ans. 138da. 21h. 20m. 

53. A merdiant purchased 9 bales of cloth, each containing 
15 pieceff, each piece 23 yards, at 8 cents per yard ; what was 
the amount paid 7 Ans. $248.40. 

54. Suppose a certain township is 6 miles long and 4^ miles 
wide, how many lots of land of 90 acres each does it contain 7 

Ans. 192 lots. 

55. The pendulum of a certain clock vibrates 47 times in 1 
minute ; how many times will it vibrate in 196 days 49m. 7 

Ans. 13267683 times. 

56. How many shingles will it take to cover a building that 
is 36 feet long and^i^eet wide, with rafters 16^ feet long, sup- 
posiug 1 shingle to cover 27 square inches 7 - 

Ans. 6144 shingles. 

57. How many times will the large wheels of an engine turn 
round in going from Boston to Portland, a distance of 110 miles, 
supposing the wheels to be 12 feet and 6 inches in circumfer- 
ence 7 Ans. 46464 times. 

58. In a certain house there are 25 rooms, in each room 7 
bureaus, in each bureau 5 drawers, in each drawer 12 boxes, 
in each box 15 purses, in each purse 178 sovereigns, each sover- 
eign valued at $4.84 ; what is the amount of the money 7 

Ans. $135689400. 

59. In 18rd. 5yd. 2ft. llin. how many inches 7 

Ans. 3779 inches. 

60. In 3779 inches how many rods 7 

Ans. 18rd. 5yd. 2ft. llin. 

61. Sold 5T. 17cwt. 3qr. 181b. of potash for 3 cents per 
pound ; what was the amount? Ans. $353.79. 

62. A gentleman purchased a house-lot that was 25 rods long 
and 16 rods wide for $100,000, and sold the same^ for $1.25 
per square foot ; what did he gain by his purchase 7 

Ans. $36,125. 

10 
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^XI. ADDITION OF COMPOUND NUMBERS. 

Art. 101 • Addition of Compound Numbers is the process 
of finding the amount of two or more compound numbers. 

ENGLISH MONEY. 

Ex. 1. Paid a London tailor 7£. 13s. 6d. 2fer. for a coat; 
2£. 17s. 9d. Ifar. for a vest ; 3£. 8s. 3d. 3far. for pantaloons ; 
9£. lis. 8d. 3&.r. for a surtout ; what was the amount of the 
bill ? Ans. 23£. lis. 4d. Ifer. 

OPERATION. Having written units of the same de- 

%' i'*Q a *o' ^o°^^i**io° i^^ the same column, we find 
7 1 o o 2 the sum of farthings in the right-hand 

2 17 9 1 column to be 9 &rthings, equid to 2d. 

3 8 3 3 and Ifar. TVe write the Ifar. under the 
9 118 3 column of fiirthings, and carry the 2d. to 

the column of pence : the sum of which is 



Ans. 2 3 11 4 1 28d., equal to 28. 4d. We write the 4d. 

imder the column of pence, and carry the 
2s. to the column of shillings ; the sum of which is 51s., equal to 
2£. lis. Having written the lis. under the column of shillings, 
we carry the 2£. to the column of pounds, and find the whole amount 
to be 23£. lis. 4d. l&r. 

The same result can be arrived at by reducing the numbers as they 
are added in their respective columns. Thus, in working the ex- 
ample, we can, beginning with farthings, add in this way ; 3far. 
and 3far. are 6far., equal to Id. 2&r., and Ifar. are Id. 3far., and 
2far. are Id. 6far., equal 2d. l&r. Writing the Ifar. under the 
column of farthings, carry the 2d. to the column of pence ; add 2d. 
(carried) and 8d. are lOd., and 3d. are 13d., equal to Is. Id., and 
9d. are Is. lOd., and 6d. are Is. 16d., equal to 2s. 4d. Writing 
the 4d. under the column of pence, carry the 2s. to the column of 
shillings ; add 2s. (carried) and lis. are 138., and Ss. are 21s., 
equal to 1£. Is., and 17s. are 1£. ISs., and 13s. are 1£. 31s., equal 
to 2£. lis. Writing lis. under the column of shillings, carry the 
2£. to the column of pounds, and so find the whole amoimt to be, 
as before, 23£. lis. 4a. Ifar. 

Thus the adding of compound numbers is like that of simple num- 
bers, except in carrying ; which difference holds also in subtracting, 
multiplying, and dividmg of compound numbers. 

Questions. — Art. 101. What is addition of compound nnmbers T How do 
yon arrange compound numbers for addition 7 Why 7 _ What is the differ- 
ence between addition of compound and addition of simple numbers 7 
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HuLE. — Write all the given nuntJbers so that units of the same de- 
nomination may stand in the same column. 

Add as in addition of simple numbers ; and carry ^ from column to 
column^ one for as many units as it takes of the denomination added to 
make a unit of the denomination next higher, 

Proo7. -^The proof is the same as in addition of simple num- 
bers. 

Examples fob Pbacticz. 









TROT 


wmaHT. 










2. 








- 


3. 




lb. 


oz. pwt. 


gr- 






lb. 


OB. pwt. 


gr. 


15 


11 19 


22 






10 


10 10 


10 


71 


10 13 


17 






81 


11 19 


23 


65 


9 17 


14 






47 


7 8 


19 


73 


11 13 


13 






16 


9 10 


14 


14 


8 9 


9 






33 


10 9 


21 



242 4 14 3 



81 


11 


6 


1 


19 


75 


10 


7 


2 


13 


14 


9 


7 


1 


12 


37 


8 


1 


1 


11 


61 


11 


3 


2 


3 



APOTHECARIES* WEIGHT. 

4. 5. 

S 5- 9 gr. ft 5 5 9 gr. 

35 9 6 2 19 

71 1 1 1 11 

37 3 3 2 12 

14 4 7 1 13 

75 5 6 1 17 

272 4 3 18 

AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

6. 7. 

T. ewt. qr. lb. os. dr. T. cwt. qr. lb. oz. dr. 

71 19 3 17 14 13 14 13 2 15 15 15 

14 13 1 11 13 12 13 17 3 13 11 13 
39 9 3 13 9 9 46 16 3 11 13 10 

15 17 3 16 10 14 14 15 2 7 6 9 
6116313 7 8 1117310 15 11 



203 17 3 23 8 8 



QuEsnoNB. — What is the mlo 1 The proof? 
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CLOTH. IfEASUSEL 





8. 














9. 






t 


qr. 

3 


na. 

3 


in. 

2 








M.-a. 
16 


qr. 
3 


nft. 

2 


in. 

1 


7 


1 


1 


2 








71 


1 


1 


2 


8 


3 


3 


1 








13 


3 


2 


1 


9 


1 


2 


2 








47 


3 


2 


2 


4 


3 


3 


2 








39 


2 


3 


2 


86 


3 








^ 






















LONG HEASDBE. 














10. 








11. 








deg. 

18 


m. 

19 


ftir. 

7 


Id. 

15 


ft. 
11 


in. 
1 


m. 

12 


ftor. id. 

7 35 


1- 


ft. 
2 


In. 
11 


61 


47 


6 


39 


10 


11 


18 


6 15 


3 


1 


10 


78 


82 


5 


14 


9 


9 


16 


1 17 


1 


2 


5 


17 


59 


7 


36 


16 


10 


13 


4 13 


2 


1 


9 


28 


56 


1 


30 


16 


1 


17 


7 36 


5 


2 


7 



205 



8* 



5 

:4 



17 



14^ 



8 
6 



205 9 1 17 15 



SURVEYOBS' MEASDBE. 



12. 



m. 

17 
16 
47 
19 
31 



ftir. 


ch. 


p- 


L 


5 


8 


3 


24 


3 


7 


1 


21 


7 


9 


3 


19 


6 


6 


1 


16 


7 


1 





20 



18. 

m. fbr. ch. p. 



14 
37 
17 



7 
1 

7 



61 6 

47 1 



9 

8 
5 
1 



3 
3 
3 
3 




133 7 4 



14. 



SQUAEE MEASURE. 



A. 

67 
78 
14 
67 
49 



B. 

3 
3 
2 
1 
3 



p. 
39 

14 

31 

17 

31 



ft. 
272 

260 

167 

176 

69 



in. 

143 
116 
135 
131 
117 



A. 

43 
16 
47 
38 
15 



B. 
1 

3 
1 
3 
1 



p- 
15 

39 

16 

17 

32 



15. 
yd. 
30 

19 

27 

18 

11 



ft. 
8 

7 
5 
8 
1 



1. 

21 

16 

17 

16 

23 



in. 

17 

141 

79 

17 

117 



278 3 15 13U 66 
i==36 

278 3 15 131 102 



# 
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SOLD) MEASURE. 

16. 17. 

Tun. ft. In. Cord. ft. In. 

17 39 1971 14 116 1169 

61 17 1711 67 113 1711 

47 16 1666 96 127 969 

71 38 1711 19 98 1376 

47171617 14 3 71414 



246 11 1164 



WINE MEASUBE. 

18. 19. 

Ton. hhd. gaL qt pt. Tun. hhd. gaL qt pt. 

61 1 62 3 1 14 3 18 3 

71 3 14 1 1 81 1 60 3 1 

60 17 3 17 3 61 3 

14 1 51 1 1 61 3 57 3 1 

57 3 14 3 1 17 1 17 1 



265 2 35 1 



BEER MEASUBE. 

20. 21. 

Tun. hhd. gal qt pt Tun. hhd. gaL qt pt 

15 3 5031 67 1 51 1 

67 3 17 3 1 15 3 16 3 1 

17 1 44 1 44 1 45 1 1 

71 3 12 3 1 15 2 12 2 1 

81 1 18 1 67 3 35 1 



254 1 36 1 

DBT MEASUBE. 

22. 23. 

ch. bo. pk. qt pt. ch. bn. pk. qt pt 

15 35 3 7 1 71 17 1 1 1 

01 16 3 6 1 16 31 3 3 

61 30 1 5 41 14 3 1 1 

42 17 2 2 1 71 17 1 1 

14 14 1 4 1 10 10 2 3 



186 7 12 

10* 



% 
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24. 25. 

y. d&.lum.g. w. da.li.m.g. 

57 300 23 59 17 15 6 23 15 17 

47 169 15 17 38 61 5 15 27 18 

29 364 23 42 17 71 6 21 57 58 

18 178 16 38 47 18 5 19 39 49 

49 317 20 52 57 87 6 19 18 57 



203 236 10 30 56 



dBCULAB MEASDBE. 
26. 27. 



11 


28 


56 


58 


10 


21 


51 


37 


8 


13 


39 


57 


8 


19 


88 


49 


7 


17 


47 


48 



6 17 17 18 

7 09 19 51 

8 18 57 45 
4 17 16 89 
7 27 38 48 



11 11 55 09 



NoTC— The Bom of the signs. In dnmlar motion, must alwnys be 
divided by 12, and the zenuunder only be written down, as in £z. 26. 



^ XII. SUBTRACTION OF COMPOUND NUMBERS. 

Art. 1 02. Subtraction of Compound Numbers is the process 
of finding the difference between two compound numbers. 

ENGLISH MONEY. 

Ex. 1. Prom 87£. 9s. 6d. 3far., take 52£. lis. 7d. Ifar. 

Ans. 34£. 17s. lid. 2far. 

opiRATioH. Having placed the less nnmber nnder 

Min « 7 *Q *ft *Q* *^® greater, fiirthineB under farthinp, 

a L ? L t^ 2 pence under pence, &o., we begin with 

Bub. 52 11 7 1 the farthings, thus : 1 far. from 3 far. 

~ I leaves 2 fiur., which we set under the 

Rem. 3 4 17 11 2 column of farthings. As we cannot 

QussTioNB. — Art. 102. What is sabtraotion of^semponnd numbers 7 How 
do yon arrange the numbers for subtraction 7 



/ 

/ 

J 
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take 7d. from 6d., we add 12d. «8s Is. to the 6d., making 18d., and 
then subtract the 7d. from it, and set the remainder, lid., under 
the column of pence. We then add Is. » 12d. to the lis. in the 
subtrahend, making 12s., to compensate for the 12d. we added to 
the tki. in the minuend. (Art. 30.) Again, since we cannot take 
12a. from 9s., we add 208. ss 1£. to the 9s., making 29b., from which 
we take the 128., and set the remainder^ 17s., under the column of 
shillings. Having added 1£. = 208. to the 52£., to compensate for 
the 208. added to the 9s. in the minuend, we subtract the pounds as 
in subtraction of simple numbers, and obtain 34£. for the remainder, 
and.aB the result complete, 34£. 17s. lid. 2£Eir. 

Rule. — Write the less compound number under the ffreater, so 
that units of the same denomination shcdl stand in the same column. 

Subtract as in subtraction of simple numbers. 

If any number in the subtrahend is larger them, thcLt above it, add to 
the upper number as many units as make one of the next higher de- 
nomincUion before subtracting^ and carry one to the next lower number 
before subtracting it. 

Pkoov. — The proof is the same as in simple subtraction. 

Examples fob Pbactige. 



X. 

7 8 
41 


2. 

8. d. Ikr. 

11 5 2 
13 8 3 






765 
713 


3. 

8. d. 

16 10 

17 11 


1 

3 


86 


18 1 


3 












lb. 

16 
9 


4. 

OS. pwt. 

3 12 
11 17 


21 


TROT 


WEIGHT. 

lb. 

711 
19 


5. 

OK. pwt. 

1 3 
8 18 


ft- 
17 
19 


5 


3 14 


17 












11 


6. 

7 12 
9 7 1 

« 


APOXHECABIES' 
19 


WEIGHT. 

lb 
161 

97 


7. 

I 1 ! 

7 12 


18 


8 


9 2 


16 













QusSTioKg. — What do you do when the upper xiiimber is smaller than the 
lower 7 How many do yon carry to the next denomination ? What is the 
role for subtraotion? The proof 7 
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AVOIBDUPOIB WEIGHT. 

8. 9. 

T. ewt qr. D). oi. dr. T. owt. qr. lb. ob. dr. 

117 16 1 5 14 11 1 1 1 13 
19 17 3 17 1 15 9 18 3 1 13 16 



97 18 1 1214 15 

CLOTH MEASURE. 

10. 11. 

yd. qr. na. in. B. B. qr. na. in. 

15 1 1 2 171 2 2 1 

9331 19 302 



5 12 1 



LONG MEASURE. 

12. 13. 

do;. m. ftir. rd. yd. ft. in. d^. m. fiir. rd. ft. in. 

97 3 73 11 13 18 1911 37 

19 17 1 39 1 2 7 9 28 7 1 16 9 



776 5*53140.18 
i=l 18 12 6 




77 55 7 5 1 12 




SUBVETOBS' MEASUBE. 




14. 15. 




m. fiir. oha. p. L m. fiir. cha. p. 

21 3 5 2 17 81 7 1 1 
9581 20 18 173 


19 
28 


11 5 7 22 




SQUiBE MEASUBE. 




16. 17. 




A. B. p. ft. in. A. B. p. yd. 

116 1 18 100 118 189 1 17 18 
87 8 17 200 117 97 8 18 30 


ft. in. 

1 30 
1 81 


28 1 35 171^140 

i=86 





28 1 35 172 32 
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SOLED MEASUBE. 

18. 19. 

^. ft. In. GordB. ft. in. 

171 30 1000 571 18 1234 

98 37 1234 199 19 1279 



72 32 1494 

WINE MEASTJBE. 
20. 21. 

T. hhd. gal. qt. pt. gl. T. hhd. gal. qt pt. gi. 

171 3 8111 71 11111 

99 1 19 313 933313 



72 1 51 1 1 2 

BEEB MEASUBE. 

22. 23. 

T. bhd. gaL qt pt T. hhd. gal. qt pt. 

15 1 17 1 79 2 2 2 

9 3 19 3 1 19 3 13 3 1 



5 1 51 1 1 

DBT MEASUBE. 

24. 25. 

ch. bu. pk. qt pt. ch. bu. pk. qt pt. 

716 1210 7313 301 

19 9 3 1 1 19 18 1 3 1 



696 27 2 7 1 

TIME. 

26. 27. 

y. da. h. m. see. w. da. h. m. sec. 

375 15 13 17 5 14 1 3 4 15 

199 137 15 1 39 9 6 17 37 48 



175 243 4 15 26 



CmCULAB MEASUBE. 
28. 29. 

11 7 13 15 1 23 37 39 

9 29 17 36 9 15 38 47 

^1 7 55 39 4 7 58 52 

Note. — In Circular Measure, the xxunuend is sometimes less than &e 
•abtrahend, as in Ex. 29, in which case it most be inoreased by 12 sigus. 
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Art. 103« To find the time between two different dates. 
Ex. 1. What is the difference of time between October 16th 
1852, and August 9th, 1854 ? Ans. ly. 9mo. 23da. 

iTBST 0PBSATI0I7. Commencing with January, the first 

1 Q^K A T Q ^^°*^ "^ *^® y6*^> ^Jid oounting the 

Mm. 1 o 4 7 y months and days in the later date up to 

Sub. 1852 9 16 August 9th, we find that 7mo. and 9 

1 Q n Q ^* ^^^^ elapsed ; and counting the 

Rem. 1 ^d a6 months and days in the earlier date, up 

to October 16th, we find that 9mo. and 

SECOND opBRATioir. i6da. have elapsed. We, therefore, 

Min. 18 5 4 .8 9 write the numbers for subtraction as in 

Sub. 1852 10 16 the first operation. The same result, 

however, could be obtained, as some 

Bern. 1 9 2 3 prefer, by reckoning the number of the 

given months instead of the number of 
months that have elapsed since the beginning of the year, and writ- 
ing the numbers as in the second operation; — written either way, 

The earlier date being placed under the later ^ is subtractedy as by the 
preceding rule. 

Note. — In finding the difference between two dates, and in computing 
interest for less than a month, 80 days are considered a month. Tn. legal 
transactions, a month is reckoned fix>m any day in one month to the same 
day of the following month. 

EXAHFLBS FOR PrACTICII. 

2. What is the time from March 21st, 1853, to Jan. 6th, 
1857 ? Ans. 3y. 9m. 15da. 

3. A note was given Nov. 16th, 1852, and paid April 25th, 
1857 ; how long was ^t on interest? Ans. 4y. 5mo. lOda. 

4. John Quincy Adams was bom at Braintree, Mass., July 
11th, 1767, and died at Washington, D. C, Feb. 23, 1848 ; to 
what age did he live 7 Ans. 80y. 7mo. 12 da. 

5. Andrew Jackson was bom at Wazaw, S. C, March 15th, 
1767, and died at Nashville, Tenn., June 8th, 1845 ; at what 
age did he die ? Ans. 78y. 2mo. 23da. 



Questions. — Art. 103. From what period do you count the months and 
days in preparing dates for subtraction 7 How do you arrange the dates for 
subtraction 7 How subtract 7 How many days are considered a month in 
business transactions 7 What is the second method of preparing dates for 
subtraction 7 



1 
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^ Xni. MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES IN ADDITION 
AND SUBTRACTION OF COMPOUND NUMBERS. 

1. What is the amount of the following quantities of gold 
41b. 8oz. 13pwt. 8gr., 51b. lloz. lOpwt. 23gr., 81b. Ooz. ITpwt. 
15gr., and 181b. 9oz. 14pwt. lOgr. 7 

Ans. 371b. 7oz. 5pwt. 8gr. 

2. An apothecary wonld mix 7ib 3$ 25 29 Igr. of rhu- 
barb, 2ft log 05 13 13gr. of cantharides, and 2ft S% 75 29 
17gr. of opium ; what is the weight of the compound ? 

Ans. 12ft 55 35 09 llgr. 
8. Add together 17T. llcwt. 3qr. 111b. 12oz., IIT. 17cwt. 
lar. 191b. lloz., 53T. 19cwt. Iqr. 171b. 8oz., 27T. I9cwt. 3qr. 
181b. 9oz., and 16T. 3cwt. 3qr. 01b. 13oz. 

Ans. 127T. 12owt. Iqr. 181b. 5oz. 

4. A merchant owes a debt in London amounting to 7671£. ; 
what remains due after he had paid 1728£. 17s. 9d. ? 

Ans. 5942je. 2s. 3d. 

5. From 731b. of silver there were made 261b. lloz. 13pwt. 
14gr. of plate ; what quantity remained ? 

Ans. 461b. Ooz. 6pwt. lOgr. 

6. From 71ft 85 15 19 14gr. take 7ft 95 15 19 17 gr. 

Ans. 63ft 105 75 29 17gr. 

7. From 28T. 13cwt. take lOT. 17cwt. 191b. 14oz. 

Ans. 17T. 15cwt. 3qr. 51b. 2oz. 

8. A merchant has 3 pieces of cloth ; the first contains 37yd. 
3qr. 3na., the second 18yd. Iqr. 3na., and the third 31yd. Iqr. 
2na. ; what is the whole quantity ? Ans. 87yd. 3qr. Ona. 

9. Sold 3 loads of hay ; the first weired 2T. 13cwt. Iqr. 
171b., the second 3T. 171b., and the third IT. 3qr. 111b. ; what 
did they all weigh? Ans. 6T. 14cwt. Iqr. 201b. 

10. What is the sum of the following distances : 16m. 7fur. 
18rd. 14ft. llin., 19m. Iftir. 13rd. 16ft. 9in., 97m. 3fur. 27rd. 
13ft. 3in., and 47m. 5ftir. 37rd. 13ft. lOin. ? 

Ans. 181m. 2ftur. 18rd. 9ft. 3in. 

11. From 76yd. take 18yd. 3qr. 2na. Ans. 57yd. Oqr. 2na. 

12. From 20m. take 3m. 4iur. 18rd. 13ft. 8in. 

Ans. 16m. 3ftur. 21rd. 2ft. lOin. 

13. From 144A. 3R. take 18A. IR. 17p. 200ft. lOOin. 

Ans. 126A. IR. 22p. 71ft. 80in. 
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» 

14. From 18 cords take 3 cords 100ft. lOOOin. 

Ans. 14 cords 27ft. 728m. 

15. A gentleman has three &nns ; the first contams 169A. 
3R. 15p. 227ft., the second 187 A. IR. 15p. 165ft., and the 
third 217A. 2R. 28p. 165ft. ; what is the whole quantity ? 

Ans. 574A. 3R. 20p. 12jft. 

16. There are 3 piles of wood ; tiie first contains 18 cords 
116ft. lOOOin., the second 17 cords 111ft;. 1600in., and the 
third 21 cords 109ft. 1716in. ; how much m all ? 

Ans. 58 cords 82ft. 860in. 

17. From 17T. take 5T. 18ft. 765 in. 

Ans. IIT. 21ft. 963in. 

18. From 169gaL take 76gal. 3qt. Ipt. 

Ans. 92gal. Oqt. Ipt 

19. From 17ch. 18bu. take 5ch. 20bu. Ipk. 7qt. 

Ans. llch. 33bu. 2pk. Iqt. 

20. From 83y. take 47y. lOmo. 27d. 18L 50m. 14s. 

Ans. 35j. Imo. 2d. 5h. 9m. 46s. 

21. From US. 15** 36' 15" take 5S. 18« 50^ 18". 

Ans. 5S. 26*' 45' 57". 

22. John Thomson has 4 casks of molasses ; the first con- 
tains 167gal. 3qt. Ipt., the second 186gal. Iqt. Ipt., the third 
108gal. 2qt. Ipt, and the fi>urth 123gal. 3qt. Opt. ; how much 
is the whole quantity? Ans. 586gal. 2qt Ipt 

23. Add together 17bu. Ipk. 7qt Ipt, 18bu. 3pk. 2qt., 
19bu. Ipk. 3qt Ipt, and 51bu. 3pk. Oqt. Ipt 

Ans. 107bu. Ipk. 5qt. Ipt 

24. James is 13y. 4mo. 13d. old, Samuel is 12y. llmo. 23d., 
and Daniel is 18y. 9mo. 29d. ; what is the sum of their united 
ages ? Ans. 45y. 2mo. 5d. 

25. Add together 18y. 345d.l3h. 37m. 15s., 87y. 169d. 12h. 
16m. 28s., 316y. 144d. 20h. 53m. 18s., and 13y. 360d. 21h. 
57m. 15s. Ans. 436y. 290d. 8h. 44m. 16s. 

26. A carpenter sent two of his apprentices to ascertain the 
length of a certain fence. The first stated it was 17rd. 16ft. 
llin., the second said it was 18rd. 5in. The carpenter, finding 
a discrepancy in their statements, and fearing they might both 
be wrong, ascertained the true length himself, which was 17rd. 
5yd. 1ft. llin. ; how much did each differ from the other? 

27. From a mass of silver weighing 1061b., a goldsmith 
made 36 ^oons, weighing 51b. lloz. 12pwt. 15gr. ; a tankard, 
31b. Ooz. TBpwt 14gr. ; a vase* 71b. lloz. 14pwt. 23gr. ; how 
much unwrought silver remains 7 

Ans. 881b. lloz. 18pwt. 20gr. 
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28. Prom a piece of cloth, containing 17yd. 3qr., there were 
taken two garments, the first measuring 8jd. 3qr. 2na., the 
second 4yd. Iqr. 3na. ; how much remained 7 

Ans. 9yd. Iqr. 3na. 

29. Venus is 3S. 18^ 45' 15" east of the Sun, Mars is 7S. IS** 
36' 18" east of Venus, and Jupiter is 5S. 21° 38' 27" east of 
Mars ; how far is Jupiter east of the Sun ? Ans. 4S. 26°. 

30. The longitude of a certain star is 3S. 18° 14' 35", and 
the longitude of Jupiter is US. 25° 30' 50" ; how far wHl Ju- 
piter have to move in his orbit to be in the same longitude with 
the star? Ans. 3S. 22° 43' 45". 



^ XIV. MULTIPLICATION OF COMPOUND NUM- 

BERS. 

Art. 10I» Multipmoation of Compound Numbers is the 
process of taking a compound number any proposed number of 
times. 

Art. 105» To multiply when the multiplier is not more 
than 12. 

Ex. 1. If an acre of land cost 14£. 5s. 8d. 2far., what will 
9 acres cost ? Ans. 128£. lis. 4d. 2far. 

opBRiTioK. *W^e write the multiplier under 

iw ix« 1- J -I >! c o A *^® lowest denomination of the 
Multiplicand 14 O » 2 multiplicand, and then say 9 
Multiplier 9 times 2far. are 18far., equal to 

T> J . TTTa 7^ A n ^* *^d 2far. We set down the 

Product 1-4 » 11 4 ^ 2far. under the number mul- 

tiplied, reserving the 4d. to be 
added to the next product. We then say 9 times §d. are 72d., and 
the 4d. make 76d., equal to 6s. and 4d., and set the 4d. under the 
column of pence, reserving the 6s. to be added to the next product. 
Then, 9 times 5s. are 45s., and 6s. make 5l8., equal to 2£. and lis. 
We place the lis. under the column of shilling, reserving the 2£. 
to be added to the next product. Again, 9 tunes 14£. are 126£., 
and 2£. make 128£. This, placed under the column of pounds, 
gives us 128£. lis. 4d. 2far. for the answer. 

Questions. — Art. 104. Wliat is multiplication of oomponnd numbers ? 
—-Art. 105. Explain the operation. By what do you divide the product of 
each denomination 7 What do you do with the quotient and remaindexs thus 
obtaiaedT 

11 
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RiTLB. — Multiply each denomination of the compound number as in 
multiplication of simple numbers, and carry as in addition of compouna 
numbers. 

Note. — Qomg a seoond tune carefully over the work is a good way of 
testing its accuracy. On learning Division of Compound Numbers, the 
pupU will find that rule a better method of proving multiplication of oom^ 
pound numbers. 

Examples iob Pbacticb. 
2. 8. 4. 5. 

£. s. d. £. s. d. £. 8. d. £. a. d. 

6 6 8 19117 261711 1816 8* 
2 8 6 6 



10 18 4 68 14 9 129 9 7 112 14 4^ 

6. 7. 8 

ewt qr. lb. oe. Ton. cwt. qr. lb. ewt, . qr. lb. «. 

18 3 17 10 14 15 3 12 19 1 8 15 

6 7 8 



118 


2 


6 12 


103 11 9 


154 


2 21 


8 




9. 






10. 




11, 




lb. 

15 


OE. 

14 


dr. 

18 


m. 

97 


ftir. rd. ft. 

7 14 18 


deg. 

18 


m. fur. 

12 6 


rd. 
18 






9 




6 


145 


38 2 


8 


143 


6 


6 


587 


4 8 12 


lOf 




12. 










13. 




rd. 
23 


yd. 

8 


ft. In. 

2 9 
9 






tat, 

9 


rd. ft. 

31 16 


in 
11 
10 



218 2 9 98 4 2 

Note. — The answers to the following questions are found in the cor- 
responding questions in Division of Compound Numbers, p. 128. 

14. What cost 7 yards of cloth at 18s. 9d. per yard ? 

15. If a man travel 12m. 8fiir. 29rd. in one daj, how far will 
he travel in 9 days ? 

16. If 1 acre produce 2 tons 18cwt. 191b. of hay, what will 
8 acres produce 7 



QuBSTioHS. — What is the role 7 How may the work be tested 7 
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17. If a family conBcune 49gal. 3qt. Ipt. of molasses in one 
month, what quantity will be sufficient for one year ? 

18. John Smith has 12 silver spoons, each weighing 3oz. 
17pwt. 14gr. ; what is the weight of all ? 

19. Samuel Johnson bought 7 loads of timber, each measur- 
ing 7 tons 37ft. ; what was the whole quantity ? 

20. If the moon move in her orbit 13® 11' 35" in 1 day, how 
far will she move in 10 days ? 

21. If 1 dollar will purchase 2ft 8g 73 19 lOgr. of ipecacu- 
anha, what quantity would 9 dollars buy 7 

22. If 1 dollar wHl buy 2A. 3R. 15p. 30yd. 8ft. lOOin. of 
wild land, what quantity may be purchased for 12 dollars 7 

23. Joseph Doe will cut 2 cords 97ft. of wood in 1 day ; 
how much will he cut in 9 days 7 

24. If 1 acre of land produce 3ch. 6bu. 2pk. 7qt. Ipt. of com, 
what will 8 acres produce 7 

Abt. 106. When the multiplier is a composite number, and 
none of its Actors exceed 12. 

Ex. 1. What cost 24 yards of broadcloth at 2£. 7s. lid. per 
yard 7 Ans. b7£. 10s. Od. 

OPBBATIOir. 

*2 'V 11= price of 1 yard. "^f , ^^^ *^ """"^ 24 
A '^ ^ equal to the product of 4 and 

6 ; we therefore multiply the 

9 11 8 = price of 4 yards. P"ee first by 4, and then that 

5 product by 6, and the last 



5 7 10 = price of 24 yards. 



product is the answer. 



Ex. 2. What cost 360 tons of iron at 17£. 16s. Id. per ton 7 

Ans. 6409<£. 10s. Od. 



OPSHATIOir. 

£. •. d. 



17 16 1 = price of 1 ton. ^^ g^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 
^ 360 to be 6, 6, and 10. We 



10 6 16 6 = price of 6 tons. fi«t multiply by 6, and then 

Q that product by 6, and then 

agaii 

640 19 O=priceof 36tons. 10. 
10 



again the last product by 



64 9 10 = price of 360 tons. 
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Rule, — MuUiply by the Jaaors of the composite number in succes- 
sion. 

"RYAMPT.TLq FOB Practice. 

3. If a man travel 3m. 7ftir. 18rd. in one day, how far would 
he travel in 30 days 7 

4. If a load of hay weigh 2 tons 7cwt. 3qr. I81b., what would 
be the weight of 84 similar loads ? 

5. When it requires 7yd. 3qr. 2na. of silk to make a lady's 
dress, what quantity would be sufficient to make 72 similar 
dresses ? 

6. A tailor has an order from the navy agent to make 132 
garments for seamen ; how much cloth will it take, supposing 
each garment to require 3yd. 2qr. Ina. ? ' 

Art. 107. When the multiplier is not a composite number, 
and exceeds 12, or, if a composite number, and any of its &.ctors 
exceed 12. 

Ex. 1. What cost 379cwt. of iron at 3£. 16s. 8d. per cwt. ? 

Ans. 1452£. 16s. 8d. 

OPBRATION. 

q' 1 'a ^ Ky o •+ Since 379 is not a compoute 

1 A ™" number, we cannot resolve it 

' I Q into factors ; but we may sep- 

3 8 6 8X7 tens. ?f**® \* ^H P*l*^' ^""^ ^^ 

T /> '^^ the value of each part sepa- 

^ " rately ; thus, 379 = 300 + 70 



3 8 3 6 8 -j- 9. In the operation, we 

3 hundreds. ^* multiply by lO, and then 

1 -i^Ta 7i ^ n^r^r. ^^^ product by 10, to get the 

115 cost of 300cwt. cost of lOOcwt. To &d the 

2 6 8 6 8 cost of 70cwt. cost of 300cwt., we multiply 

3 4 10 cost of 9cwt. the last product by 3 ; and to 

1 A p. n -I a o X nn^n, ^ fi^d the cost of 70cwt., we 

14 6 2 16 8 cost of 379cwt. multiply the cost of lOcwt. 

by 7 ; and 'then, to find the cost of 9cwt., we multiply the cost of 
Icwt. by 9. Adding the several products, we obtain 1452£. 168. 
8d. for the answer. 

KuLE. — Having resolved the multiplier into any convenient parts f 
as of units, tens, dec, multiply by these several parts, adding togethei 
the prodtccts thus obtained for the required result. 



QuESTTONS. — Art. 106. What is the rule for multiplying by a composite 
number 7 Give the reason for the rule. — Art 107. How do you find the 
cost of SOOcwt. in the example? Of 70owt. ? Of 9owt 7 ^ What is the rule 
when the multiplier is large, and is not a composite number 7 
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Examples poe Practicb. 

2. If 1 dollar will buy 171b. lOoz. ISdr. of beef, how much 
may be bought for 62 dollars 7 

3. What cost 97 tons of lead at 2£. 17s. 9 Jd. per ton ? 

4. K a man travel 17m. 3fur. 19rd. 3yd. 2ft. 7in. in one day, 
how far would he travel in 38 days ? 

5. If 1 acre will produce 27bu. 3pk. 6qt. Ipt. of com, what 
will 98 acres produce ? 

6. If it require 7yd. 3qr. 2na. to make 1 cloak, what quantity 
would it require to make 347 cloaks ? , 

7. One ton of iron will buy 13A. 3R. 14p. 18yd. 7ft. 76in. 
of land ; how many acres will 19 tons buy 7 

8. If 1 ton of copper ore will purchase 17T. 14cwt.' 3qr. 181b 
14oz. of iron ore, how much can be purchased for 451 tons 7 

Ans. 8003T. 17cwt. Iqr. 121b. lOoz. 



§XV. DIVISION OF COMPOUND NUMBERS. 

Art. 108» Division of Compound Numbers is the process 
of dividing compound numbers into any proposed number of 
parts. 

AsT. 109t To divide when the divisor does not exceed 12. 

Ex. 1. If 9 acres of land cost 128£. lis. 4d. 2far., what is 
the value of 1 acre 7 Ans. 14^6. 5s. 8d. 2far. 

OPBRikTZOH. 

*. 8. d. for. Having divided the 128£. by 9, we 

)^^Q 11 4 2 find the quotient to be 14£. and 2£. re- 

14 5 8 2 maininff. We place the quotient 14£. 

under we 128£., and to the remainder 
2£., equal to 408., we add the lis. in the 
question, and divide the amount, 51s., by 9. We write the quotient 
5b. under the lis., and to the remainder 6s., equal to 72d., we add 
the 4d., making 76d., which we divide by 9, and write the quotient 
8d. under the Id. To the remainder 4d., equal to 16far., we add 

QuKSTioKS. — Art. 108. What is diyision of oompoond ntunbers 7 — Art 
109. Where do you begin to divide? Why? When there is a remainder 
after dividing any one denomination, what must be done with it? 

11* 
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the 2&T., and divide the amount, 18far., by 9, and obtain 2&r. for 
a quotient, which we place under the 2far. in the dividend. Thus 
we find the answer to be 14£. 58. 8d. 2&r. 

Rule. — Divide as in division of simple nymberSf each denomination 
tn its order ^ heginmng voith the highest. 

If there be a remainder, reduce it to the next lower denomination, 
adikng in the number already of this denomination, if any, and divide 
as before, 

Psooii? — The same as in simple numbers. 

NoTB. • — When the diyisor and diyidend are both compound numbers, 
th^ must be reduced to the same denomination, and the diyision then is 
that of sunple numbers. 

2. 3. 4. 

4L, f* d. £* f. d. £• ■« d. 

2 )10 13 4 3 )58 14 9 5 )129 9 7 

5 6 8 19 11 7 25 17 11 

5. 6. 7. 

i^ 8. d. tax, owt. qr. lb. <». ton. owL qr. lb. 

6 )112 14 4 2 6 )113 2 5 12 7 )103 11 9 

18 15 8 3 18 3 17 10 14 15 3 12 

8. 9. 10. 

cwt qr. lb. ok. lib. oe. dr. m. ftir. rd. ft. 

8)154 2 21 8 9)143 5 5 6)587 4 8 12 

19 1 8 15 15 14 13 

11. 12. 13. 

deg. m. Air. rd. rd. yd. ft. in. Air. rd. ft. In, 

8 )145 33 2 lOf 9)213 2 9 10)98 4 2 

NoTB. — < The answers to the following questions are found in the corres- 
ponding numbers in Multiplication of O>mpound Numbers. 

14. What costs 1 yard of cloth, when 7yd. can be bought 
for 6je. lis. 3d. ? 

15. If a man, in 9 days, travel 112m. Iftir. 21rd., how fer 
will he travel in 1 day? 

16. If 8 acres produce 21T. 5cwt. 2qr. 21b. of hay, what will 
1 acre produce ? 



QuESTioir. — What is the rule for diyision of oompound numbers ? 
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17. If a family consume in 1 year 598 gal. 2qt. of molasses, 
how mnch will be necessary for 1 month 7 

18. John Smith has 12 silver spoons, weighing 31b. lOoz. 
llpwt. ; what is the weight of each spoon ? 

19. Samuel Johnson bought 7 loads of timber, measuring 
55T. 19ft. ; what was the quantity in each load 7 

20. If ihe moon, in 10 days, move in her orbit 4S. 11** 55' 
50", how far does she move in 1 day 7 

21. If $9 idll buy 24ft 8§ 35 19 lOgr. of ipecacuanha, 
how large a quantity will $1 purchase 7 

22. When $12 will buy 34A. OR. 32p. 8yd. 5ft. 48in. of 
wild land, how much will $1 buy 7 

23. Joseph Doe will cut 24 cords 105 feet of wood in 9 days ; 
how much will he cut in 1 day 7 

24. When 8 acres of land produce 25ch. 17ba. 3pk. 4qt. of 
grain, what will 1 acre produce 7 

Abt. 110* When fhe divisor is a composite number, and 
none of its factors exceed 12. 

Ex. 1. When 24 yards of broadcloth are sold for 57£. 10s. 
Od., what IS the price of 1 yard 7 Ans. 2£. 7s. lid. 

oFiBATzoir. We find the component 

£. 8. d. parts, or factors, of 24, 

6)57 10 = price of 24 yards. are6and4. We there-. 

iTTTJ — T^ o ' If A j« fore divide the price by 

4 )9 11 8 = price of 4 yards. ^^^ ^^ t^ese numfcrs, anS 

2 I 7 1 1 = price of 1 yard. the quotient by the other. 

Rule. — Divwfe by the factors of the composite number in succession* 

"RYAMPT.Tcfl FOB Practice. 

2. If 360 tons of iron cost 6409£. 10s. Od., what is the cost 
of 1 ton 7 

8. If a man travel 117m. 7ftir. 20rd. in 30 days, how far will 
he travel in 1 day 7 

4. If 84 loads of hay weigh 201 tons 6cwt. Oqr. 121b., what 
will 1 load weigh 7 

5. When 72 ladies require 567yd. Oqr. Ona. for their dresses, 
how many yards wiU be necessary for one lady 7 

QuBSTiONS. — Art. 110. How does it appear that dividing by 6 in Ex. 1 
gives the price of 4 yards 7 How do you divide by a composite number 7 
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6. When 132 sailors require 4707d. Iqr. of cloth to make 
their garments, how many yards will be necessary for 1 sailor? 

Abt. 111. When the divisor is not a composite number, and 
exceeds 12, or, if a composite number, and any of its ^tors ex- 
ceed 12, the whole operation can be written doum, as in the fol- 
lowing example : 

Ex. 1. If 23cwt. of iron cost V71£. Is. 8d., what cost Icwt.? 

Ans. 7£. 8s. 9d. 

OFBHAnOK. 
£. 8. d. 

28)171 1 3( T£, We divide the pounds by 23, and obtam 

161 7 for the quotient, and 10£. remaining, 

— —-^ which we roduoe to shillings, and add the 

1 ^ Is., and again divide by 23, and obtain Ss. 

2 for the quotient. He remainder, 178., we 

o Q V o A 1 / Q reduce to pence, and add the 3d., and again 

1 ft i ^ divide by 23, and obtain 9d. for the quo- 

184 tient. Thus, the method of operation is 

2 n the same as by the eeneial role (Art. 109), 

-, o excepting more or the work is written 

down ; and, by uniting the several quo- 

2 3 ) 2 7 ( 9d. tients, we find the answer to \>q.7£> 8s. 9d. 

207 

2. If $62 will buy 10951b. 14oz. 6dr. of beef, how much may 
\)e obtained for $1 ? 

3.. Paid 280£. 5s. ^d. for 97 tons of lead; what did it cost 
per ton ? 

4. If .a man travel 662m. 4fur. 28rd. 8yd. 2fl;. 2in. in 38 
days, how far will he travel in 1 day ? 

5. When 98 acres produce 2739 bu. Ipk. 5qt. of grain, what 
will 1 acre produce? 

6. A tailor made 347 garments from 2732yd. 2qr. 2na. of 
cloth ; what quantity did it take to make 1 garment? 

7. When 19 tons of iron will purchase 262A. SB. 37p. 25yd. 
1ft. 40in. of land, how much may be obtained for 1 ton ? 

8. If 451 tons of copner ore will purchase 8003T. 17cwt. Iqr. 
121b. lOoz. of iron ore, now much will 1 ton purchase? 

Ans. 17T. 14cwt. 3qr. 181b. 14oz. 



QmBSTioN. — Art. 111. When the diYiBor is large, and not a oomposite nvrn 
ber, how is the diyision performed ? 
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4 XVI. MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES IN MULTI- 
PLICATION AND^ DIVISION OF COMPOUND 
NUMBEKS. 

1. Bought 30 boxes of sugar, each containing 8cwt. 3qr. 
201b., but haying lost 68cwt. 2qr. 01b., I sold the remainder for 
1£. 17s. 6d. per cwt. ; what sum did I receive ? Ans. 375£. 

2. A company of 144 persons purchased a tract of land con- 
taining 11 067 A. IE. 8p. John Smith, who was one of the 
company and owned an equal share with the others, sold his part 
of the land for Is. 9^. per square rod ; what sum did he re- 
ceive? Ans. 1101£. 128. l^d 

3. The exact distance from Boston to the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River is 2644m. 3fur. 12rd. A man, starting from Boston, 
travelled 100 days, going 18m. 7ftir. 32rd. each day ; required 
his distance from the mouth of the Columbia at the end of that 
time. Ans. 746m. 7ftir. 12rd. 

4. James Bent was bom July 4, 1798, at 3h. 17m. A. M. ; 
how long had he lived Sept. 9, 1807, at llh. 19m. P. M., 
reckoning 365 days for each year, excepting the leap year 1804, 
which has 366 days? Ans. 3353da. 20h. 2m. 

5. The distance from Vera Cruz, in a straight line, to the city 
of Mexico, is 121m. 5fur. If a man set out from Vera Cruz to 
travel this distance, on the first day of January, 1848, which 
was Saturday, and travelled 3124rd. per day until the eleventh 
day of January, omitting, however, as in duty bound, to travel 
on the Lord's day, how far would he be from flie city of Mexico 
on the morning of that day ? Ans. 43m. 4fur. 8rd. 

6. Bought 16 casks of potash, each containing 7cwt. 3qr. 
181b., at 5 cents per pound. I disposed of 9 casks at 6 cents 
per pound, and sold the remainder at 7 cents per pound ; what 
did I gain? Ans. $182.39. 

7. A merchant purchased in London 17 bales of cloth for 
17<£. 18s. lOd. per bale. He disposed of the cloth at Havana 
for sugar at 1£, 17s. 6d. per cwt. Now, if he purchased 
144cwt. of sugar, what balance did he receive? 

♦ Ans. 35£. Os. 2d. 

8. A and B commenced travelling, the same way, round an 
island 50 miles in circimiference. A travels 17m. ifur. 30rd. 
a day, and B travels 12m. 3fur.' 20rd. a day ; required how 
far they are apart at the end of 10 days. 

Ans. Im. 4fur. 20rd. 
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9. Bought 760 barrels of flour at $5.75 per barrel, which I 
paid for in iron at 2 cents per pound. The purchaser afterwards 
sold one half of the iron to an axe manufacturer ; what quantity 
did he sell ? Ans. 54T. 12cwt. 2qr 

10. Bought 17 house-lots, each containing 44 perches, 200 
square feet. From this purchase I sold 2A. 2K. 240ft., and the^ 
remaining quantity I disposed of at Is. 2^. per square foot; 
what amount did I receive for the last sale 7 

Ans. 5914£. 19s. 5id. ' 

11. J. Spofford's &.rm is 100 rods square. From this he sold 
H. Spaulding a fine house-lot and garden, containing 5A. 3R. 
17p., and to D. Fitts a farm 50rd. square, and to K. Thornton a 
farm containing 3000 square rods ; what is the value of the re- 
mainder, at $1.75 per square rod? Ans. $6235.25. 

12. Bought 78A. 3R. 30p. of land for $7000, and, having 
sold 10 house-lots, each 30rd. square, for $8.50 per square rod^ 
I dispose of the remainder for 2 cents per square foot. How 
much do 1 gain by my bargain? Ans. $89265.35. 



* XVn. PROPERTIES AND RELATIONS OF 

NUMBERS. 

Art. 112» An Integer is a whole number; as 1, 6, 13. 

All numbers are either odd or even. 

An odd number is a number that cannot be divided by 2 
without a remainder ; thus, 3, 7, 11. 

An eoen number is a number that can be divided by 2 without 
a remainder ; thus, 4, 8, 12. 

Numbers are also either prime or composite, 

A prim£ number is a number which can be exactly divided 
only by itself or 1 ; as 1, 3, 5, 7. 

A composite number is a number which can be exactly divided 
other than by itself or 1 ; as 6, 9, 14. 

Numbers are prime to each other when they have no factor in 
common ; thus, 7 and 11 are prime to each other, as are, also, 
4, 15, and 19. 



Questions — Art 112. What is an integer ? What are all numbers ? "What 
is an odd number 7 Wliat is an even number 7 What other distinctions of 
numbers are mentioned? What is a prime number? When are numbers 
prime to each other ? What is n composite number 7 
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All the prime numbers not larger than 1109 are included in 
the following 

TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERS. 



1 


59 


139 


233 


337 


439 


557 


[ 653 


769 


883 


1013 


2 


61 


149 


239 


347 


443 


563 


659 


773 


887 


1019 


3 


67 


151 


241 


349 


449 


569 


661 


787 


907 


1021 


6 


71 


157 


251 


353 


457 


571 


673 


797 


911 


1031 


7 


73 


163 


257 


359 


461 


677 


677 


809 


919 


1033 


11 


79 


167 


263 


367 


463 


587 


•683 


811 


929 


1039 


13 


83 


173 


269 


373 


467 


593 


691 


821 


937 


1049 


17 


89 


179 


271 


379 


479 


599 


701 


823 


941 


1051 


19 


97 


181 


277 


383 


487 


601 


709 


827 


947 


1061 


23 


101 


191 


281 


389 


491 


607 


719 


829 


953 


1063 


29 


103 


193 


283 


397 


499 


613 


727 


839 


967 


1069 


31 


107 


197 


293 


401 


503 


617 


733 


853 


971 


1087 


37 


109 


199 


307 


409 


509 


619 


739 


857 


977 


1091 


41 


113 


211 


311 


419 


521 


631 


743 


859 


983 


1093 


43 


127 


223 


313 


421 


523 


641 


751 


863 


991 


1097 


47 


131 


227 


317 


431 


541 


643 


757 


877 


997 


1103 


63 


137 


229 


331 


433 


547 

V 


647 


761 


881 


1009 


1109 



Abt. 113. A prime factor of a number is a prime number 
that will exactly divide it ; thus, the prime factors of 21 are 
the prime numbers 1, 8, and 7. 

A composite fector of a number is a composite number that 
will exactly divide it ; thus, the composite factors of 24 are the 
composite numbers 4 and 6. 

Note 1. —* Unity or 1 is not regarded as a material prime &ctor, since 
multiplying or dividing any number by 1 does not alter its value ; it will 
be omitted when speakmg of the prime factors of numbers. 

Note 2. — There has been discovered no direct procea^y which prime 
numbers may be found. The following facts, however, Tft» kept in mind» 
will aid in ascertaining whether a number is prime or %ot ; and, if not 
prime, indicate one or more of its fb<ctors : 

1. 2 is the only even prime number. 

2. 2 is a &ctor of every even number. 

8. 8 is a factor of every number the sum of whose digits 3 will exactly 
divide ; thus, 15, 81, and 646, have each 8 as a &ctor. 

4. 4 is a factor of every number whose two right-hand figures 4 will 
exactly divide ; thus, 816, 532, and 1724, have each 4 as a &ctor. 

6. 6 is the only prime number having 6 for a unit or right-hand figure. 



QuBSTioNS. — Art. 113. What is a prime factor? "What is a composite 
factor ? How is unity or 1 regarded ? Is there any direct process for de 
termining prime numbers 7 Which is the only even prime number ? Of what 
numbers is 2 a fiustor 7 Of what numbers is 3 a factor ? Of what numbers is 
4 a £Biotor 7 
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6. 6 is a factor of every number whose right-hand figure is either 6 or 
; as, 16, 20, &c. 

7. 6 is a &ctor of every even number that 3 will exactly divide ; thus, 
24, 108, and 360, have each 6 as a fiictor. 

8. 7 is a factor of every number whose two right-hand figures are con- 
tained in the left-hand figure or figures exactly 8 times ; thus, 602, 2107, 
and 3913, have each 7 as a &ctor. 

9. 7 is a &ctor of every number occupying three or ibnr places, when 
the two right-hand figures contain the left-hand figure or figures exactly 5 
times ; thus, 840, 946, and 1166, have each 7 as a fiictor. 

10. 8 is a &ctor of every number whose three right-hand figures 8 will 
exactly divide ; thus, 6072, 11240, and 17128, have each 8 as a fiictor. 

11. 9 is a fiictor of every number the sum of whose digits 9 will exactly 
divide ; thus, 27, 432, and 20304, have each 9 as a &ctor. 

12. 10 is a fikctor of every number whose right-hand figure is ; as, 
20, 80, &c. 

18. 7, 11 and 18, are &ctors of any number occupying four places in 
which two Uke figures have two ciphers between them ; as, 3003, 4004, 
9009, &c. 

14. Every prime number, except 2 and 6, has 1, 8, 7, or 9, ibr the 
right-hand figure. 

Abt. 114. Method of finding the prime factois of numbers. 

Ex. 1» It is required to find the prime factors of 24. 

Ans. 2, 2, 2, 3. 

opEBATioB. We divide by 2, the least prime number 

2 4 greater than 1, and obtain the quotient 12. 

And since 12 is a oomposite number, we 

1 2 divide this also by 2, ana obtain a quotient 

6. We divide 6 by 2, and obtain 3 for a 

6 quotient, which is a prime number. The 

o several divisors and we last quotient, all 

being prime, constitute all the prime fac- 
tors of 24, which, multiplied toi^ether, 
2 X 2 X 2 X 3 = 24 they equal. 

KuLE. — Divide the given number hy the least prime number, greater 
than 1, that will divide it, and the quotient, if a composite number, in 
the same manner; and continue dividing until a prime number is ob- 
tained for a quotient. The several divisors and the last quotient wiU 
be the prime factors required. 

Note. — Tlie compo^te fbotors of any number may be found by multi- 
plying together two or more of its prime factors. 

QiTESTioirs. — Of what numbers is 6 a factor 7 Of what numbers is 6 a 
factor? Of what numbers is 7 a factor 7 Of what numbers is 8 a faotor? 
Of what numbers is 9 a factor? What is the right-hand figure of every 
iffime number? What is the rule for finding the prime factors of numbers? 
How may the composite factors of numbers be found ? 
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Examples for Practice. 

2. What are iihe prime factors of 36? Ans. 2, 2, 3, 3. 

3. What are the prime factors of 48 ? Ans. 2, 2, 2, 2, 3. 

4. What are the prime factors of 56 ? Ans. 2, 2, 2, 7. 

5. What are the prime factors of 144 ? 

Ans. 2, 2, 2, 2, 3, 3. 

6. What are the prime factors of 3420 ? 

Ans. 2, 2, 3, 3, 5, 19. 

7. What are the prime factors of 18500 ? 

Ans. 2, 2, 5, 5, 5, 37. 

8. What are the prime factors of 19965 ? 

Ans. 3, 5, 11, 11, 11. 

9. What are the prime factors of 12496 ? 

Ans. 2, 2, 2, 2, 11, 71. 

10. What are the prime factors of 17199 ? 

Ans. 3, 3, 3, 7, 7, 13. 

11. What are the prime factors of 7800 ? 

Ans. 2, 2, 2, 3, 5, 5, 13. 

CANCELLATION. 

Art. 115« If the dividend and divisor are both divided by 
the same raimher^ the qtiotient is not changed. Thus, if the 
dividend is 20 and the divisor 4, the quotient will be 5. Now, 
if we divide the dividend and divisor by some number, as 2, their 
proportion is not changed, and we obtain 10 and 2 respectively ; 
and 10 -T- 2 = 5, the same as the original quotient. 

Art. 116t ^ a factor in any number is cancelled^ the num' 
ber is divided by that factor. Thus, if 15 is the dividend and 
5 the divisor, the quotient will be 3. Now, since the divisor and 
quotient are the two factors, which, being multiplied together, 
produce the dividend (Art. 50), it is plain, if we cross out or 
cancel the factor 5, the remaining 3 is the quotient, and by the 
operation the dividend 15 has been divided by 5. 

Art. 117t Cancellation is the method of shortening arith- 
metical operations by rejecting any factor or factors common to 
the divisor and dividend. 



Questions. — Art. 115. What is the effect on the quotient when the divi- 
dend and divisor are divided by the same number ? What is the effect of 
oancelling a factor of any number? What is cancellation ? 

12 
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Ex. 1. A man sold 25 hundred weight of iron at 5 dollars 
per hundred weight, and expended the money for flour at 5 
dollars per barrel ; how many barrels did he purchase ? 

Ans. 25 barrels. 

opbultiov. We first indicate by their signs 

Dividend ^ X 2 5 ^ - the multiplication and division re- 
Divisor i — quired by the Question. We then, 

^ observing 5 to be a common fieictor 

of the divisor and dividend, divide the fivisor and dividend by this 
factor, or, which is the same thing, cancel or reject it in both, and 
obtain 25 for the quotient. 

2. Divide the product of 12, 7, and 5, by the product of 5, 
4, and 2. Ans, 10 J. 

OPKRATION. 

Dividend J«Xp<| = |1 = 1 i Quotient 
Divisor J5X^X2 2 ^^ 

Finding 4 in the divisor to be a foctor of 12 in the dividend, we 
divide 121)v 4, cancelling these numbers, and use the 3 instead of 
12. The foctor 5, common to both dividend and divisor, having 
been cancelled, we divide the product of the remaining factors in the 
dividend by the product of those in the divisor, and obtain the 
quotient 10 J. 

3. Divide the product of 8, o, 16, and 21, by the product of 
10, 4, 12, and 7. 

OPSBAnOV. 

4 
Dividend $X$ X^$Xi^ a n .- ^ 
Divisor I0X^XX^Xy ==^'^^''^'°'' 

3 

The product of the factors 8 and 5 in the dividend is equal to the 

froduct of 10 and 4 in the divisor ; therefore we cancel these Victors, 
inding 16 in the dividend and 12 in the divisor may be divided by 
4, they are cancelled, and use made of their quotients. Again, as 
the product of the factors 3 and 7 of the divisor equals the 28 of the 
dividend, we cancel them. The factor 4 alone remaining is the 
quotient. 

Questions. — How do you arrange the diridend and divisor for oanoella- 
tion 7 How do you then prooeed 7 Is the faotor 6, in Ex. 1, reduced to 
or 1 by bein^ cancelled 7 How do you proceed when a number in the divi- 
dend and andther in the divisor have a common factor 7 How do you proceed 
when the products of two or more factors in the dividend and divisor are 
alike 7 
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Bulb. — Caned the factor or factors common to the dividend and 
divisor, and then divide the product of the factors remaining in the 
dividend by the prodiLCt of those remaining in the divisor. 

Note. — 1. In arranging the nambers fbr cancellation, the dividend 
may be written above the divisor with a horizontal line between them, as 
in division (Art 47) ; or, as some prefer, the dividend may be written on 
the right of the divisor, with a vertical line between them. 

NoTK. — 2. Cancelling a &ctor does not leave 0, bat the quotient 1, to 
take its place, since rejecting a fhotor is the same as dividing by tiiat 
&ctor (Art. 116). Therefore, for every factor cancelled, either in the 
dividend or divisor, the &ctor 1 remains. 

Examples fob Pkactigb. 

4. Divide 42 X 19 by 19. Ans. 42. 

5. Divide the product of 8, 6, and 3, by the product of 6, 3, 
and 4. Ans. 2. 

6. Divide the product of 17, 6, and 2, by the product of 6, 

2, and 17. Ans. 1. 

7. Sold 15 pieces of shirting, and in each piece there were 30 
yards, for which I received 10 cents per yard ; expended the 
money for 10 pieces of calico, each containing 15 yards ; what 
was the calico per yard 7 Ans. 30 cents. 

8. Divide the product of 12, 7, and 5, by the product of 2, 
4, and 3. Ans. 17^. 

9. Divide the product of 20, 13, and 9, by the product of 13, 
16, and 1. Ans. 11^. 

10. Divide the product of 9, 8, 2, and 14, by the product of 

3, 4, 6, and 7. Ans. 4. 

11. Divide the product of 16, 5, 10, and 18, by the product 
of 8, 6, 2, and 12. Ans. 12 J. 

12. Divide the product of 22, 9, 12, and 5, by the product 
of 3, 11, 6, and 4. Ans. 15. 

13. Divide the product of 25, 7, 14, and 36, by the product 
of 4, 10, 21, and 54. Ans. 1|{. 

14. Divide the product of 26, 72, 81, and 12, by the product 
of 36, 13, 24, and 54. Ans. 3. 

15. Divide the product of 8, 5, 3, 16, and 28, by the product 
of 10, 4, 12, 4, and 7. Ans. 4. 

16. Divide the product of 8, 4, 9, 2, 12, 16, and 5, by the 
product of 4, 6, 6, 3, 8, 4, and 20. Ans. 2. 

17. Divide the product of 6, 15, 16, 24, 12, 21, and 27, by 
the product of 2, 10, 9, 8, 36, 7, and 81. Ans. 8. 

QimsTioirs. — What is the rale for oanoellstioa 7 How may ^he nambers 
be arranged for cancelling 7 What takes the place of a cancelled factor 7 
What remains for every &otor cancelled either in the dividend or divisor? 
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A COMMON DIVIBOK 

Abt. 118« a common divisor of two or more nnmbers is 
any number that will divide them without a remainder ; thus, 2 
is a common divisor of 2, 4, 6, and 8. 

Abt. 119t To find a common divisor of two or more num- 
bers. 

Ex. 1. What is the common divisor of 10, 15, and 25 ? 

Ans. 5. 
opBunov. "V7e resolve each of the given nnmbers into two 

10 = 5X2 &ctoT8, one of whi<^ is common to all of them. 

1 5 = 5 X ^ In th0 operation 5 is the common &ctor, and there- 

2 5 = 5 X ^ ^^^^ must be a common divisor of the numbers. 

Rule. — Resolve each of the given, numbers into two factors , one of 
which is common to all of them, and this common factor is a common 
divisor, 

FiXATifrPLia Fos P&actice. 

2. What is the common divisor of 3, 9, 18, 24 7 Ans. 3. 

3. What is the common divisor of 4, 12, 16, 287 

Ans. 2 or 4. 

Akt. 120. A divisor of any factor of a number is a divisor 
of the number itself. Thus 3, a divisor of 9, a &ctor of 45, is a 
divisor of 45 itself. 

Art. 121 A conunon divisor of two nnmbers is a divisor of 
their sum, and of their difference. Thus 4, a common divisor 
of 16 and 12, is a divisor of their sum, 28, and of their differ- 
ence, 4. 

Art. 122# A common divisor of the renmirtder and the 
divisor is a divisor of the dividend. Thus, in a division having 
12 for remainder, 36 for divisor, and 48 for dividend, 12, a 
common divisor of the 12 and the 36, is also a divisor of the 48. 

THE GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR. 

Art. 12St The greatest common divisor of two or more 
numbers is the greatest number that will divide each of them 
without a remainder. Thus 6 is the greatest common divisor of 
12, 18, and 24. ^^__ 

Questions. — Art. 118. What is a ooxmnon divisor of two or more num- 
bers?— Art. 119. What is the rule? — Art. 121. Of what is the common 
dif^isor of two numbers a divisor? — Art. 122. Of what is a common divisor 
of the less of two numbers and of their difference a divisor ?— Art. 123* 
What is the greatest common divisor of two or more numbers T 
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Art. 124. To find the greatest common diyisor of two or 
more numbers. 

Ex. 1. What is the greatest common diyisor or measure of 
84 and 132 7 Ans. 12. 

riBST opMTiov. ReBolying the numbers into their 

84 = 2X2X3X 7 prime factors (Art. 114), thue, 84 

132 = 2X2X3X11 =2X2X3X7, and 132=2X 
2X2X3 = 12. 2 X 3 X llf we find the factors 2 

X 2 X 3 are common to both. 
Since only these common factors, or the product of two or more of 
such fiMstors, will exactly diride both numbers, it follows that the 
product of all their common pHme factors must be the greatest factor 
thai will exactly divide both of them. Therefore 2X2Xd=»12i8 
the greatest common divisor required. 

The same result may be obtained by a sort of trial process, as by 
the second operation. 

■■ooHD 0PB8ATI0V. It IS evidont, since 84 cannot 

84)132(1 be exactly divided by a number 

g4 greater than itself, if it will 

— also exactly divide 132, it will 

48)84(1 be the greatest common divisor 

4 8 sought. But, on trial, we find 

Q« \ >i Q / 1 ^ '^ ^^* exactly divide 132, 

o ) 4 » ( 1 there being a remainder, 48. 

3 D Therefore 84 is not a common 

1 2 \ 3 g / Q divisor of the two numbers. 

Q ft ^® know a common divisor 

^^ of48and84willalsobea 

divisor of 132 (Art. 122). We next try to find that divisor. It 
cannot be greater than 48. But 48 will not exactly divide 84, there 
being a remainder, 36; therefore 48 is not the greatest common 
divisor. 

Asain, as the common divisor of 36 and 48 will also be a divisor 
of 84 (Art. 122) , we try to find that divisor, knowing that it can- 
not be greater than 36. But 36 will not exactly divide 48, there 
being a remainder, 12; therefore 36 is not the greatest common 
divisor. 

As before, the common divisor of 12 and 36 will be a divisor of 
48 (Art. 122) ; we make a trial to find that divisor, knowing that it 
cannot be jsreater than 12, and find 12 will exactly divide 36. 
Therefore I2 is the greatest common divisor required. 

Ruui 1. — Resolve the given numbers into their prime factors. 
The product of aU the factors common to the several numbers unll be 
thb greatest common divisor. Or, 

Rule 2. — Divide the greater number by the less^ and if there be a 

Question. — Art. 124. What are the rules for finding the greatest com- 
mon divisor of two or moie numbers 7 

12* 



1 
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remainder divide the Receding divisor by it, and so continue dimiing 
until nothing remains. The last divisor wUl be the greatest common 
divisor. 

Note. — When the greatest common divisor is required of more than 
itoo numbers, find it of two of them, and then of that common divisor and 
of one of the other numbers, and so on for all the given numbers. The 
last common divisor will be the greatest common divisor required* 

Examples fob Pkacticib. 

2. What is the greatest common divisor of 85 and 95 7 

Ans. 5. 

3. What is the greatest common divisor of 72 and 168 ? 

Ans. 24. 

4. What is the greatest common divisor of 119 and 121 7 

Ans. 1. 

5. What is the greatest common divisor of 12, 18, 24, and 
307 Ans. 6. 

6. Having three rooms, the first 12 feet wide, the second 15 
feet, and the third 18 feet, I wish to purchase a roll of the 
widest carpeting that will exactly fit each room without any 
cutting as to width. How wide must it be 7 Ans. 3 feet. 

A COMMON MULTIPLB. 



Art. 1250 A multiple of a number is a number that can 
be divided by it without a remainder ; thus 6 is a multiple of 3. 

Art. 126t A common multiple of two or more numbers is a 
number that can be divided by each of them without a re- 
mainder ; thus 12 is a common multiple of 3 and 4. 

Art. 127* The least common multiple of two or more num- 
bers is the least number that can be divided by each of them 
without a remainder ; thus 30 is the least common multiple of 
10 and 15. 

Note. — A multiple of a number oontains all the prime fiictors of that 
number ; and the common multiple of two or more numbers contains all 
the prime fiiotora of each of the numbers. Therefore, the least common 
multiple of two or more numbers must be the least number that will con- 
tain all the prime footers of them, and none others. Hence it will havs 
each prime factor taken only the greatest number of times it is found in 
any of the several numbers. 

QuESTioirs. — Art. 125. What is a multiple of a number? — Art. 127. 
What is the least common multiple of a number? 
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Abt. 128« To find the^least common multiple. 

Ex. 1. What is the least common multiple of 6, 9, 12 7 

Ans. 36. 

FiBST opBRATioH. Resolving the numbers into their 

6 = 2x3 prime factors, — thus, 6 =3 2 X 3, and 

9 = 3X3 9 = 3X3,and 12 = 2X2X3,— we 

12 = 2 X 2 X 3 find their different prime fiictors to be 

2X2X3X3 = 36 ^ *^^ ^' "^^^ greatest number of times 
- the 2 occurs as a factor in any of the 

numbers is twice, as 2 X 2 in 12 ; and the greatest number of times 
the 3 occurs in any of the numbers is also twice, as 3X3 in 9. 
Hence 2X2X3X3 must be all the prime factors that are neces- 
sary in composing 6, 9, and 12 ; and, consequently, the product of 
these factors must be the least number that can be exactly divided 
by 6, 9, and 12. Therefore 2X2X3X3 = 36 is the least common 
multiple required. 

BBcoiii> opBRATioH. Auothcr mcthod, and one usually 

^ 6 ^ ^ ^ preferred, is as by second operation. 

2 3 4 Haying arranged the numbers on a 



3 
2 



-= — 5 ^ horizontal Une, we divide by 3 , a prime 

1 •* ^ number that will divide all of them 

3x2X^X^ = ^6 without a remainder, and write the 

quotients in a line below. We next 
divide by 2, a prime number that wiU divide without a remainder 
most of them, writing down the quotients and undivided numbers 
as before. Then, since these numbers are prime to each other, we 
multiply together the divisors and the numbers on the lower line, 
which are eol the prime factors of 6, 9, and 12, and thus obtain 36 
for the least common multiple. 

Rule 1. — Resolve the given numbers into their prime factors. The 
product of these factors, taking each factor the greatest number of times 
it occurs in any of the numbers, will be the least common multiple. 
Or, 

Rule 2. — Having arranged the numbers on a horizontal line, divide 
by such a prime number as will divide most of them without a re- 
mainder, and write the quotients and undivided numbers in a line 
beneath. So continue to divide until no prime number greater than 1 
will divide tufo or more of them. The product of the divisors and the 
numbers of the line below will be the least common multiple. 

Note 1. — When numbers are prime to each other, their product is 
Air least common multiple. 

Note 2. — When one or more of the given numbers are factors of any 
(me of the other numbers the fiujtor or &ctors may be cancelled. 

QuBSTToir. —Art. 128. What are the rales for finding the least common 
multiple 7 
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•RYAMPT.Tea FOS PkAGTICB. 

2. What Ib the least common multiple of 7, 14, 21, and 15? 

Ans, 210. 

opninov. 
Jt 1 4 2 1 1 5 Since 7 is a &ctor of 14, another of the 

numbers, we cancel it; and since 3 is a 

2 $15 factor of 15, we also cancel that (Note 2) : 
thus the work is rendered shorter. 
7X2X15 = 210 

3. What is the least common multiple of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 7 

Ana. 840. 

4. What is the least number that 10, 12, 16, 20, and 24, wiU 
divide without a remainder 7 Ans. 240. 

5. What is the leaat common multiple of 9, 8, 12, 18, 24, 36, 
and 72 7 Ans. 72. 

6. Fiye men start from the same place to go round a certain 
island. The first can go round it in 10 days ; the second, in 12 
days ; the third, in 16 days ; the fourth, in 18 days ; the fifth, in 
20 days. In what time will they all meet at the place fixun 
which they started? Ans. 720 days. 



* XVin. FRACTIONS. 

Abt. 129* A FBAGTiON is an expression denoting one or 
more equal parts of a unit. 

The term Jractian is derived from the Latin word franco, 
which signifies to break ; from the idea that a number or thmg 
is broken or separated into parts. 

Fractions are of two kinos. Common and Decimal, 

COMMON FRACTIONS. 

Abt. 130* A common tbaotion is expressed by two numbers 
one above the other, with a line between them. 

The number behw the line is called the deTwminaior ; and the 
number o^ore, the roimerator. 

fwn C Numerator S^Threo ^ 

' ( Denominator 6 FifUis. 

Qttbstiohb.— Art 129. What is a fraction? From what is the term de- 
rived, and what does it signify 7 How many kinds of fractions^ and what are 
they called 7 — Art. 130. How is a common fraction expressed? What is 
the number below the line called 7 The number above the line 7 
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The denominator shows into how many parts the whole number 
is divided, and gives a name to the fraction^ The nmnerator 
shows^LOW many of these parts are taken, or expressed by the 
fraction. 

A proper fraction is one whose numerator is less than the 
denominator ; as, ^. 

An improper fraction is one whose numerator is equal to, or 
greater than, the denominator; as, f, f. 

Note. —A firaction, strictly speaking, is less than a unit ; hence, if the 
numerator is equal to, or greater than, the denominator, it expresses a unit 
or more than a unit, and is therefore called an improper fraction. 

A mixed number is a whole number with a fraction; as, 7 A? 

A simple or single fraction has but one numerator and one 
denominator, and may be either proper or improper ; as, J, ^. 

A compound fraction is a fraction of a fraction, connected by 
the word of; as, J of |^ of f . 

A complex fraction is a fraction having a fraction or a 
mixed number for its numerator or denominator, or both ; as 

j' 9J' 11' 9^" 

Abt. 131 The terms of a fraction are its numerator and 
denominator. 

The unit of a fraction is the unit or whole thing from which 
its fractional parts are obtained. 

A whole number may be expressed fractionally, by writing 1 
for the denominator. Thus, 5 may be written -j^, and read 5 
ones ; and 9 may be written f , and read 9 ones. 

Art. 132* Fractions originjote from division; the numer- 
ator answers to the dividend^ and the denominator to tlve divisor. 
Thus, when we divide 479956 by 6 (Art. 49, Ex. 12), we had 
a remainder of 4, which could not be divided by 6, and therefore 
we wrote it over the divisor, with a line between them. This 
expression for an unexecuted division is a fraction ; the number 
above the line being the nmnerator, and the one below the de- 
nominator. 

Questions. — What does the denominator of a fraction show 7 What does 
the numerator show? What is a proper fraction? What is an improper 
fraction ? What is a mixed number ? What is a simple fraction ? What is 
a compound fraction ? What is a complex ftuction ? — Art. 131. What are 
the terms of a fraction ? What is the unit of a fraction ? How may a whole 
number be expressed fractionally ? From what do fractions originate 7 
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Art. 133* From what has preceded, we perceive that the 
value of a frajction is the quotient arising from the division of 
the numerator by the denominatoTy or from the eocpression of 
this division. Thus, the quotient of f or 6 -7- 2 is 3 ; and the 
quotient of f or 3 -7- 4 is f. 

REDUCTION OP COMMON FRACTIONS. 

Art. 134* Beduction of Fractions is the process of changing 
their yorm of expression without altering their value. 

A fraction is in its lowest terms, when its terms are prime to 
each other. (Art. 112.) 

Art. 135* To reduce a fraction to its lowest terms. 

Ex. 1. Beduce -^ to its lowest terms. Ans. ^ 

oFBRATioH. ^6 divido the terms of the fraction by 2, a factor 

2 ) -.^ = ^ common to them both, and obtain ^. We divide, 
again , both terms of ^ by 3 , a &ctor common to them, 

^ti^^i and obtain \, Now, as 1 and 3 are numbers prime 
to each other, the fraction | is in its lowest terms. 
The same result would have been produced, if we had divided the 
terms by 6, the ^eatest common divisor. 

Since by dividmg the numerator and denominator of a fraction by 
the same number, we cancel equal factors in both (Art. 115), and 
diminish them in the same proportion, their relation to each other 
is not changed, and the value of the fraction remains the same. 
Therefore, 

Dividing the numerator and denominator of a fraction by the same 
ntmiber does not alter the value of the fraction. 

Rule. — Divide the numerator and denominator by any number 
greater than 1, tliat will divide them both without a remainder y and 
thus proceed until they are prime to each other. Or, 

Divide both the numerator and denominator by their greatest common 
divisor. 

Examples vor Practxcr. 

2. Beduce ^ to its lowest terms. Ans. \. 

3. Reduce ^^ to its lowest terms. Ans. |. 

4. Beduce ^\ to its lowest terms. Ans. \. 
6. Beduce -f^ to its lowest terms. Ans. §. 

6. Beduce ^f | to its lowest terms. Ans. J^. 

7. Beduce ^|f to its lowest terms, Ans. ^f | . 

8. Beduce -^^ to its lowest terms. Ans. |. 

QuBBTiOKS. — What is the valne of a fraction ? — Art. 134. What is redoo- 
tion of fractions 7 When is a fraction in its lowest terms ? — Art. 136. Why 
does dividing both terms of a fraction by tiie wune number not alter the 
▼alne ? Has -J- the same value m -^ 7 Why 7 tlepeat the rule. 
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9. Keduce ij^i to its lowest terms. Ans. ^f|^. 

10. What is the lowest expression of f f f ? Ans. ^f . 

Abt. 136* To reduce a mixed number to an improper fraction. 
Ex. 1. In 7f how many fifths? Ans. ■^. 

OPSBATIOK. 

5 Since there are 5 fifths in 1 whole one, there will 

— be 5 times as many Jifths as whole ones ; therefore, 

3 5 fifths, in 7 there are 35 fifths, and the 3 fifths being added 

3 make 38 fifths, which are expressed thus, •^. 

38 = ^ 

Bulb. — Multiply the whole number by the denominator of the frao- 
tion, and to the product add the numerator, and place the sum over the 
given denominator. 

Note. — To reduce a whole number to a f^tion of the same value, hay- 
ing a given denominator, we multiply the whole number by the given de^ 
nominator, and m^ke the product the numerator ; thus, 6, reduced to a 
fraction, haying 8 £>r a denominator, becomes ^. 

Examples fob Peagtice. 

2. In 8f dollars how many sevenths? Ans. ^. 

3. In 3^ oranges how many fourths ? Ans. -^. 

4. In 9-^ gallons how many elevenths 7 Ans. -2^. 

5. Keduce 8^ to an improper fraction. Ans. f {-. 

6. Reduce 15 ^g- to an improper fraction. Ans. J/^. 

7. In 18|. how many ninths? Ans. -i-|^. 

8. In 161^^ how many one hundred and seventeenths? 

Ans. ^f t^. 

9. Change 43|^^iJ. to an improper fraction. Ans. -Vj^. 

10. What improper fraction will express 27y\ ? Ans. ^^-, 

11. Change llly^y to an improper fraction. Ans. -^f H^« 

12. Change 125 to an improper fraction. Ans. ^^. 

13. Change 25 to an improper fraction, having 6 for a de- 
nominator. Ans. i|^^. 

14. Eeduce 75 to ninths. Ans. ^K 
16. Change 343 to the form of a fraction. Ans. ^f^. 
16. Eeduce 84 to fifteenths, Ans. J^f f^. 

QuESTTOirs. — Art. 136. What is the rule for reducing a mixed number to 
an improper fraction 7 Give the reason. How do you reduce a whole num 
ber to a fraction of the same yalue, having a giyen denominator 7 
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Abt. 137* To reduce improper firactions to whole or mixed 
numbers. 

Ex. 1. How many dollars in f| dollars? Ans. $2^. 

**'™^™"' This question may be analyzed by saying, As 16 

16)37 (2 j^^ sixteenths make one dollar, there will be as many 

3 2 dollars in 37 sixteenths as 37 contains 16, whid^ 

'~e' is 2^^ times «s $2^^. 

RuLB. — Divide the numerator by the denominator^ and the quotient 
will be the whole or mixed number, 

V.xkMVi.TS^ FOB P&ACncB. 

2. Eeduce -^ to a whole number. Ans. 12. 

3. Change '^^- to a mixed number. Ans. 10-]^. 

4. Change -VtV^ ^ ^ mixed number. Ans. lOy^-f* 

5. Change -^^ to a mixed number. Ans. If 4|. 

6. Reduce ^ ip^ to a mixed number. Ans. 142f . 

7. Eeduce f^f to a whole number. Ans. 1. 

8. Change -^f^ to a whole number. Ans. 567. 

9. Eeduce ^^ to a mixed number. Ans. 9f f . 
10. Eeduce ^^ to a mixed number. Ans. 4y^. 

Art. 138* To reduce a compound fraction to a simple firaction. 

Ex. 1. Eeduce | of -jl^ to a simple fraction. Ans.ff. 

opKRATioH. To show the reason of the operation, this 

I X -/t = f f qiiestion may be analyzed by saying,, that, if 

■j^ of an apple be divided into 5 equal parts, 
one of these parts is -^ of an apple ; and, if ^ of ^^ be -^^ it is 
evident that -^ of -j^ will be 7 times as much. 7 times -^^ is 
/^ ; and, if ^ of -^ be -^^, f of /x ^^ ^® ^ times as much. 4 
times -^ are |f . 

Or, by multiplying the denominator of ^ by 5, the denomi- 
nator of ^, it is evident we obtain | of fTy == -^j since the parts 
into which the number or thing is divided are 5 times as many, 
and consequently only ^ as large as before. Again, since ^ 



Questions. — Art. 137. What is the rule for reducing improper fractions 
to whole or mixed numbers 7 Giye a reason for the rule. — Art. 138. How 
do yon reduce a compound fraction to a simple one 7 Give the reason for the 
operation. 
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of ^ = -^^, t 0^ T^T ^^ ^ 4 times ae much ; and 4 times 
^^ = If. This process will be seen to be precisely like the 
operation. 

Ex. 2. Reduce J of f of f of f of ^ft;^ to a simple fraction. 

Ans. ^. 

OFIBATION BT OAITOBLLATIOV. 

2 Since some of the numerators and 
3x^X4iX0X Tt 2 denominators to be multiplied to- 

= — gether are alike, we may cancel 

^X{iXJfX0Xll 11 tt^QB& common factors, according to 

3 the principles of cancellation. 

Rule. — Multiply all the numerators tooetherfor a new numerator , 
and aU the denominators for a new denominator. 

Nofta: 1. — All whole and mixed numbers in the compound fraction must 
be reduced to unproper fractions, before multiplying the numeraton and 
denominators together. 

• 

Note 2. — When there are &ctors common to both numerator and de- 
nominator, they may be cancelled in the opwation. 

Examples FOB P&aotigb. 

8. What is I of f of ^? Ans. AV = *f- 

4. What is | of ^ of 77 Ans. b^. 

5. What is I of ^ of f of f ? Ans. ^. 

6. Change ^ of | of f of ^^ of 7 to a simple fraction. 

7. Required the value of J of -j^^ of || of H of 5|. 

Ans. %. 

8. Reduce -J of | of ^^ of | of ^ to a simple fraction. 

Ans. ^. 

9. Reduce ^ of ^ of J of ^ of 4^ to a simple fraction. 

Ans. f f . 

10. Reduce ^ of | of ^3^ to a simple fraction. Ans. ||. 

11. Reduce ^\ of §| of ^ of 9f to a whole number. 

Ans. 3. 

12. Reduce f of ^^ of ^^ of 8f of V- *<> «• simple fraction. 

Ans. -{i. 



QoKsnovs. — When there are common factors in the numerator and de- 
nominator, how may the operation be shortened 7 What is the rule 7 What 
most be done with all whole and mixed numbers in the compound fraction ? 
How may the operation be shortened by cancelling 7 

13 
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A Common Denominatob. 

Art. 139* A common denominator of two or more firactions 
is a common multiple of their denominators. The least common 
denominator is the least common multiple. 

Note. — Fractions have a common denominator, when all thdr denomi- 
nators are alike. 

AsT. 149« To reduce fractions to a common denominator. 
Ebc. 1. Beduce f , |, and ^, to a common denominator. 

Ans. m> m> m- 

OPKRATIOir. 

3X6x8 = 144 new numerator for f = -J^J. 
5x4x8=160 " « '* | = ilj. 

7x4x6 = 168 " " . « J = Iff. 

4x6x8 = 192 common denominator. 

We first multiply the numerator of | by the denominators 6 and 
8, and obtain 144 for its numerator. We next multiply the numer- 
ator of f by the denominators 4 and 8, and obtain 160 for its nu- 
merator ; and then we multiply the numerator of | by the denomi-. 
nators 4 and 6, and obtain 168 for its numerator. Finally, we mul- 
tiply all the denominators together for a common denominator, and 
write it under the several numerators, as in the operation. 

By this process, since the numerator and denominator of each 
fraction are multiplied by the same numbers, and consequently both 
being increased in the same ratio, their relation to each other is not 
changed, and the value of the fraction remains the same. (Art 
133.) Therefore, 

MuUiplying the numerator and denominator of a fraction by the same 
number does not alter the value of the fraction. 

Rule. — Multiply each numerator by all the denominators except its 
own^for the new numerators; and all the denominators together for a 
common denominator, 

NoTB 1. — Compound fractions, if any, must first be reduced to ample 
ones, and whole or mixed numbers to improper fractions. 

NoTB 2. — Fractions majr often be reduced to lower terms, without de- 
stroying their common denominator, by dividing all their numerators and 
denominators by a common divisor. 

Questions. — Art. 139. What is a oommon denominator of two or more 
fractions 7 What is the least common denominator ? When hare fractions a 
common denominator ? — Art. 140. How do you find a common denominator 
of two or more fractions 7 Give the reason of the operation. What inferenoe 
is drawn from it 7 What is the rule for finding a common denominator 7 How 
may fractions having a common denominator be reduced to lower terms 7 
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Examples ior Practice. 
2. Bednce ^ and ^ to common denominators. 

o. xlecLace {, f , and j^, to a common denommator. 

-^^- J8> JS> t^. 

4. Beduoe ^, f , and <]Aj-, to a common denominator. 

Ans. f ^f , f 3^, If J. 

5. Beduce f , -jAj, and ^, to a common denominator. 

« -o o o , ■^- SM. *f ^ fit. or f f , if, f |. 

o. ivednce ^, f , ^, and ^, to a common denominator. 

Aiis.'i|», if*, ft*, fi8, or ^, ^, ^JJ, ^. 

Art. Ill, To rednce fractions to their least common denom- 
inator. 

Ex. 1. Bednce §, |, and ^, to the least common denomi- 
nator. 
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OPKRJLTIOV. 

1 2 common denominator. 



4x2=8 numerator for f = ^. 
2 X 5 = 10 numerator for | = if. 
1X7=7 numerator for -^ = ^. 
8 X 2 X 2 = 12, the least common denominator. 

Having first obtained a cOmmon multiple, or denominator of the 
giyen fractions, we take the part of it expressed by each of these 
fractions separately for their new numerators. Thus, to get a new - 
numerator for ^, we take | of 12, the common denominator, hj 

diyiding it by 3, and multiplying the quotient 4 by 2. We proceed 
in this manner with each of the firactions, and write the numerators 
thus obtained over the common denominator. 

Note. — The change in the terms of the fractions, in reducing them to 
the least common denominator by tius process, depends upon the same 
principle as explained in the preceding artide. 

RvLB. — 1. Find the least common multiple of the denominators for 
the least common denominator, 

2. Divide the least common denominator by the denominator of each 
of the given fractions, and multiply the quotients by their respective 
numerators f for the new numerators, 

NoTB. — Compound fractions must be reduced to simple ones, whole 

QuBSTioirs. — Art. 141. How do yon find the least common denominator of 
two or more fractions 7 Upon what principle does this process depend 7 What 
ii the rale for reducing fractions to their least common denominator ? What 
must be done with componnd fractions, whole numbers, and mixed numbers 7 
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and mixed numbers to improper fraotions, &nd all to th^ lowest terms 
before finding the least common denominator 

Examples fob Practice. 

2. Reduce |, f , ^, and J, to the least common denominator. 

Ans. T^, ^/tr» +J»» jtU- 

3. Beduce |, f , |^, and ^j, to the least common denominator. 

Ans. iUh A%» t'^» rWtr* 

4. Beduce ^, ^, and 7|, to the least common denominator. 

Ans. i^, e, W. 

5. Reduce f , -^, j^, and 5f , to the least common denomi- 
nator. Ans. ^f , ^f , ^i, V^. 

6. Reduce J, |, f , f , ^, and ^, to the least common denomi- 
nator. Ans. if, Jf , f f , ^, fi, ^. 

7. Reduce f , |, |, i, it and ^, to the least common denomi- 
nator. Ans. ^, fl^, J|, ^, ^, ^. 

8. Reduce f , f , and -^g-) to the least common denominator. 

Ans. e, if, li. ^ 

9. Reduce 7|, 5-]^, 7, and 8, to the least common denomi- 
nator. Ans. ■^, ^, i^8, s^. ^ 

10. Reduce |, 4, 5, 7, and 9, to the least common denomi- 
nator. Ans. j, ^, Y, ^, ^. 

ADDinON OP COMMOft FRACTIONS. 

Abt. 142* Addition of Fractions is the process of finding 
the value of two or more fractions in one sum. 

Art. 143* To add fractions that have a common den<»ni- 
nator. 

Ex. 1. Add |, f , f , ^, and f , together. Ans. 2f . 

opKRATios. These fractions all being 

12 4 5 6 sevevUhSy that is, haying 7 for 

= -}-=*j- = -{-=+ = = 4^ = 2^. a common denominator, we 
•7777 add their numerators together, 

and write their sum, 18, over the common denominator, 7. OSiuswe 
obtain 4^ = 2f > the sum required. 
Hence, to add fractions having a common denominator. 
Write their sum over the common denomiTiatOTj and reduce the fraO' 
iion, if necessary. 



Qfbstions. — Art. 142. What is addition of fractions ? — Art. 143. How 
are fractions having a common denominator added ? Give the reason. 
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TIXAMPT.Efl FOB P&ACnOS. 

2. Add ^, 3^, ^T, ^, ^T, and |^, together. Ana. 3|f . 

3. Add ^, T^, ^, ^, and ||, together. Ans. 2^^. 

4. Add ^, ^, if, and f ^, together. Ans. 2a»j.. 

5. Add i^, ^, ff , and f^, together. Ans. 2^. 

6. Add lif , 1^, and ^, together. Ans. Hif. 

7. Add Ifff , fff I, and y^, together. Ans. 1|^. 

Abt. 144« To add fractions that have not a common denom- 
inator. 

Ex. 1. What is the sum of |, |, and ^^ ? Ans. l^f. 

OPB&ATIOH. 

2 4 common denominator. 



2 


6 8 12 


3 


3 4 6 


2 


14 2 



6 

8 

12 

12 1 



4x5 = 20 

3x3= 9 ^ new numerators. 

2x7 = 14 



Sum of numerators, ^ ^ _^ -• , 9 
2X3X2X2 = 24. Com. denominator, 24 "~ ^*' 

Having found the common denominator and new numerators, as 
in Art. 141, we add the numerators together, and write their sum 
oyer the common denominator, and reduce the fraction. 

Bulb. — Reduce the given fractions to a common denominator. Add 
the numerators^ and write their sum over the common denominator. 

Note 1! — Mixed nninbers must be reduced to improper fhMstions, and 
compound fractions to simple fhictions, and each fraction to its lowest 
terms, before attempting to find their common denominator. 

NoTB 2. — In adding mixed numbers, when deemed most convenient, 
the fractional parts may be added separately, and their sum added to the 
amount of the whole numbers. 

Examples fob P&actigs. 

2. What is the sum of |, |i, and || ? Ans. 2 Jf . 

3. What is the sum of /^, ||, and ^ ? Ans. 1^^^. 

4. What is the sum of j| and §| ? Ans. l«f . 

5. What is the ^ un of |, f , |, and -^ ? Ans. 2j^. 

6. Add J, /y> ih *^^ i» toge^er. Ans. 1^|. 

7. Add f f , li, and J^, together. Ans. IHH- 

8. Add j^, iJ, H» and AV» together. Ans. 2fS^ 

QmssTiOKS. — Art. 144. What is the rule for adding fraotions not having a 
common denominator ? How may mixed numbers be conveniently added T 

13* 
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9. Add i, I, I, t, t, f and J, together. Ans^ b^. 

10. Add I, A, «, fi, if, ii, and ft, togeiter. 

11. Add I of I to f of f. AnB. 1^. 

12. Add i of J to 4^ of i. Ans. 1^. 

13. Add i of I to i of T^y. Ans. V^. 

14. Add I of I of t to f of f of ^. Ans. ^. 

15. Add J of A of ^ to j of f . Ans. ^. 

16. Add ^ to 4|i. Ans. 8^. 

17. Add 4| to 5f Ans. lO^f. 

18. Add 17| to 18^1^. Ans. 36^. 

Abt. 115t To add any two fractions whose nnmeratois aie a 
unit. 

Ex. 1. Add f to i. Ans. ^ 

opBunoB. -VTe first find the 

Sum of the denominators, 4-^5=9 product of the denom- 

Product of the denominators, TyJ = 20 ™**^"' ^^jf ^ ^ ^0, 

' ^ and then their stun, 

which is 9, and write the former for the denominator of the re- 
quired fraction, and the latter for the numerator. 

The reason of this operation will he seen, when we consider that 
the process reduces the fractions to a common denominator, and 
then adds their numerators. Hence, to add two fractions whose nu- 
dierators are a unit, simply 

Write the stun of the gwen denominators over their product. 

Examples fob Pbagtice. 

2. Add i to i, I to J, i to J, I to f J to f 

3. Add i to T^r, J to i, f to i, i to tV» i to tV» 4 to J. 

4. Add f to I, I to tV, i to J, J to A, J to i, tV to tV- 

5. Add J to -i^, J to iV» S to tV» 4 to J, i to -t, ^ to f 

6. Add I to J, I to i, I to f , f to i, f to I, I to Tir. 

7. Add J to f , J to J, J to ^, ^ to tV» i to T^r* J to T^. 

SUBTRACTION OF COMMON FRACTIONS. 

Abt. 146« Subtbaction of Fractions is the process of find- 
ing the difference between two fractions. 

QuBSTioiTB. — Art 145. How oan you add two fractions when the numera- 
tors are a unit? What is the reason for this 7 — Art. 146. What is suhtrao- 
tion of fractions T 
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Abt. 147* To subtract fractions that have a common denom- 
inator. 

Ex. 1. Ibrom ^ take f . Ans. f . 

OPERATION. The fractions both being ninths^ ha^nng 9 for a com- 

•J- — f = t mon denominator, we subtract the less numerator from 
the greater, and write the . difference, 5, over the common denomina- 
tor, 9. Thus we have ^ as the difference required. Hence, to sub- 
tract fractions having a common denominator, 

Write the difference of their numerators over the common denomina- 
tors, and reduce the fraction, if necessary. 

•RTAMPT.Tgfl FOB P&ACTIOB. 

2. From -^ take ^. Ans. |^ 

3. From -J-J take ^. Ans. ^ 

4. From || take ^. Ans. §| 

5. From f f| take ^. Ans. ?4f 

6. From ^^ take ^^: Ans. f|| 

7. From /^ UkQ /^. Ans. ^ 

8. From ^^ take ■^. Ans. \ 

» 

Abt. 148* To subtract fractions that have not a common 
denominator. 

Ex. 1. From |f take ^. Ans. H. 

OPKRATIOH. 

4 8 conmion denominator. 



16 12 



4 3 16 
12 



^ Q - 2 8 \ ^®^ numerators. 

^ ^ ' 11 difference of numerators. 

4 8 common denominator. 

Having found the common denominator and new numerators as in 
Art. 141, we subtract the less numerator from the greater, and place 
the difference over the common denominator. 

Rule. — Reduce the fractions to a^ommon denominator, then write 
the difference of the numerators over the common denominator. 

Note. — If the minuend or subtrahend, or both, are compound frac- 
tions, thej most be reduced to simple ones. 

QuBSTiOKS. — Art. 147. How do you subtract fractions having a oommon de- 
nominator 7 — Art. 148. What is the mle for subtracting fractions not having 
a oommon denominator ? If the minuend or subtrahend is a compound frac- 
tion, what must be done ? 
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EXAMPTiTW lOB PkAGTICB. 

2. From ^ take ^. Ans. ^^. 

3. From ^| take 1^. Ans. f ^. 

4. From J^ J take ^. Ans. ^V 

5. From^i- take ^. Ans. |f. 

6. From f | take J?^. Ans. ^^. 

7. From ^ take -J^. Ans. ^VV- 

8. From ^ take ^V- Ans. i|»§.^ 

9. From ^i^ take t^. Ans. y^^. 

10. From | of t»t take JL of f Ans. ^z^V 

11. From I of y^^, take ^ of ff . Ans. x|^. 

12. From f of 12| take | of 9^. Ans. JJ. 

Abt. 149* To subtract a proper fraction or a mixed number 
&om a whole number. 

Ex. 1. From 16 take 2f Ans. 13f . 

oPBRAwoK. Since we have no fraction from which to sub- 

T^°^ 91 *^^ *^® *' ^® ^^^ ^^ ^' ^'^ to J, to the 
lake Ij minuend, and say ^ from f leaves J. We 

Rem. 1 3| write the f below the line, and carry 1 to the 

2 in the subtrahend, and subtract as in subtrac- 
tion of simple numbers. 

The same result will be obtained, if we 

Subtract the numerator from the denominator of the fraction, and 
under the remainder write the denominator, and carry one to the sub- 
trahend to be subtracted from the minuend. 

Nous. — When the sabtrahend is a mixed naiiil)er, we may, if tto choose, 
r«iuce it to an improper fraction, and change the whole number in the 



in Art 148. 






L, f»u\A iiuvu ^Avvwu on 




Examples 


FOB PkAOTIOB. 




2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 6. 


From 1 2 


19 


13 


14 17 


Take 4f 


^ 


9tV 


8* m 


Ans. 7j 


15f 


3« 


5t lOA 


7. From 23 take 13 j^. 




Ans. 9f. 


8. From 47 take ^. 




Ans. 46^. 


9. From 139 take 75^. 




Ans. 63^. 



QuBBTioNS. — Art. 149. How do you gubtraot a proper fraction or mixed 
number from a whole number ? Gire the reason for this rule. 
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Art. ISOt To subtract a mixed nmnber from a mixed 
number. 

£x. 1. From 9^ take 3^. Ans. 51^. 

From^r^™!* ^® ^^ ^^^®® *^® fractional parts to a 
Take sl = sll common denominator by multiplying the 

„ -^ ell terms of the fraction 9- by 5, the denominator 

Rem. of 4 2V6 = io 

of the other, thus : ^ Q 5 _. 35 ; and then the 

terms of the fraction % by 7, the denominator of the first, thus t 
rOvrsM' Now, since we cannot take f^ from |§, we add 1, 
equal to §|, to the ^ in the minuend, and obtain ^^. We next 
subtract §^ from ^|, and write the remainder, §^, below the 
line, .and carry 1 to the 3 in the subtrahend, and subtract as in 
simple numbers. 



FromT^' = V = A?^ ^ ^^ operation, we reduce 

Take sl JU S$ ^® mixed numbers to im* 

j^ ^ ^^^^oi proper fractions, and these 
' "^s — "tl fractions to a common denom- 
inator, as in the first operation. We then subtract the less frac- 
tion from the greater, and, reducing the remainder to a mixed 
number, obtain 5§^, as . before. Hence, in performing like ex- 
amples, we may 

Reduce the fractional parts, if necessary, to a common denominator, 
and svJbtract the fractional jparts and the whole numbers separately. 
Increase the fractional part of the minuend, when otherwise it would be 
less than the subtrahend, before subtracting, by as many parts as it 
takes to make a unit of the fraction (Art. 131), and carry 1 to the 
whole number of the subtrahend before subtracting it. Or, 

Reduce the mixed numbers to improper fractions, then to a common 
denominator, and svJbtract the less fraction from the greater. 

Examples fob Practice. 

2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

From 9J TJ 8f 9^ lOf 

Take 6i^ 3J_ iL ii }^ 

Ans. m 3iJ 3|f 51 ^ 

Questions. — Art. 150. How do yon rednee the fractions of mixed num- 
bora to a common denominator ? How does it appear that this process reduces 
them to a common denominator ? How do you then proceed ? What other 
method of rabtraoting mixed nunbers ? How may all like examples be per- 
formed? 
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7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 

From 12f 16A 19f 9 7J 8 7Jt 

Take 9 J 5f 1 5f 1 8 A 1 9| 



Ans. 2il lOH 3ff 7 8^ 6 7fi 

12. From 19^ take 7^. Ans. llf f. 

13. From 15| take 8^. Ans. 6ff . 

14. From 9-^ take 3|f . Ans. 5^. 

15. From 71iV ^^^ l^A- -^^^ ^^yViy. 

16. From 61ff take 33^^|. Ans. 27^f 

17. From a hogshead of wine there leaked out 12| gallons ; 
how much remained 7 Ans. 50 1 gallons. 

18. From $10, $2 J were given to Beiyamin, $3| to Ljdia, 
$1^ to Emily, and the reminder to Betsey ; what did she receive? 

Ans. $3}. 

Abt. 151* To subtract one fraction from another, when both 
fractions have a unit for a numerator. 

Ex. 1. What is the difference between | and f ? 

Ans. ^. 

OPKSATIOV. 

Difference of the denominators, 7 — 3 c= 4 
Product of the denominators, 7 X 3 = 21 

We first find the product of the denominators, which is 21, and 
then their difference, which is 4, and write the former for the denom- 
inator of the required fraction, and the latter for the numerator. By 
this process the fractions are reduced to a common denominator, ana 
their difference found. Hence, to subtract such fractions, we may 
simply 

Write the difference of the denominators over their product. 




QuEBTioirs. — Art. 161. How do you subtract one fraction firom another 
when both fraotloDB have a unit for a numerator? What is the reason for 
this process 7 
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MULTIPLICATION OF COMMON FRACHONa 

Abt. 152« Multiplication of Fractions is the process of 
taking one number as many times as there are units in another, 
when one or both o£ the numbers are fractions. 

Abt. 153t To multiply a fraction by a whole number. 
Ex. 1. Multiply I by 4. Ans. 3f 

FDtsT opKSATioN. Iq thc first operatiou we multiply the 

J X 4 = ^ = 3^ numerator of the fraction by the whole 

number, and obtain 8 j^ for the answer. 
It is evident that the fraction ^ is mzdtvpLied by midtiplying 
its numeratcr by 4, since the parts taken are 4 times as many 
as before, while the parts into which the number or thing is 
divided remain the same. Therefore, 

Mvltijjlying the nuTnerator ofafrdction by any numher rmd" 
iiplies the fraction by that nurnber, 

Bxooiis opBRATioH. ^ ^6 socoud opcratlon we divide the 

J X 4 = J == 3^ denominator of the fraction by the whole 

number, and obtain 3^ for the answer, as 
before. It is evident, also, that the fraction ^ is multiplied by 
dividing its derumiinator by 4, since the parts into which the 
number or thing is divided are only ^ as many, and conse- 
quently 4 times as large, as before, while the parts taken remain 
the same. Therefore, 

Dividing the deruominator of a fraction by nny numher muUi- 
plies t?ie fraction by that number. 

KuLE. — Multiply the numerator of the fraction by the whole num- 
ber. Or, 

Divide the denominator of the fraction by the whole number y when it 
can be done without a remainder, 

F4XAMPLK8 FOB PbAOTIOX. 

2. Multiply ^ by 9. Ans. 6^. 

3. Multiply y®^ by 5. Ans. 2f . 

4. Multiply ^1 by 3. Ans. l|. 
6. Multiply II by 85. Ans. 49. 

QiTESTioNS. — Art. 152. What is multiplication of ftraotions? — Art. 163. 
How is a fraction multiplied, by the first operation 7 Give the reason of the 
operation. What inference is drawn from it ? How is a fraction multiplied, 
by the second operation ? What is the reason of the operation ? What in- 
ference is drawn from it ? What is the rule for multiplying a fraction by a 
whole number ? 
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6. Multiply a by 83. Ads. 76,^. 

7. Multiply 1^ by 189. Abb. 166|f 

8. Multiply H* by 365. Ans. 352^. 

9. Multiply f J by 48. Ana. 43f 

10. K a man receive f of a dollar ftr one day's labor, what 
will he receive for 21 days' labor ? Ans. $7 J. 

11. What cost 561b. of chalk at f of a cent per lb. ? 

Ans. $0.42. 

12. What cost 3961b. of copperas at ^ of a c^t per lb. ? 

Ans. $3.24. 

13. What cost 79 bushels of salt at | of a dollar per bushel? 

Ans. $69j. 

Art. 154. To multiply a whole number by a faction. 
Ex. 1. Multiply 15 by |. Ans. 9. 

FIB8T opBHATioir. Jn tho first opcratiou we divide the 

S ) ^ ^ whole number by the denominator of the 

3x3 = 9 fraction, and obtain \ of it. We then 

multiply this quotient by 3, tiie numerator of the fraotion, and 

thus obtain f of it, which is 9. 

8.C0HD opHUTioH. ^^ ^^ ^^^^ opcratlon we multiply the 

1 5 whole vuwber by the numerator of the frac- 

3 tion, and divide the product by the denomi- 

7-^ , c Q nator, and obtain 9 for the answer, as before. 

>! D -r & = y Therefore, 

Midtiplyinff by a fraction is taking the part of the muM- 
pLicand denoted by the multiplier. 

Rule. — Divide the whole number by the denominator of the frac- 
tion , when it can be done without a remmnder, and multiply the quotient 
by the numerator. Or, 

Multiply the whole number by the numerator of the fraction, and 
divide the product by the denominator. 

Examples for Practice. 

2. Multiply 36 by J. Ans. 28. 

3. Multiply 144 by -J^. Ans. 88. 

4. Multiply 375 by ||. Ans. 325. 

5. Multiply 2277 by i%. Ans. 1610. 

6. Multiply 376 by ff . Ans. 243^^. 

Questions. — Art. 154. How do you multiply a whole number by a frac- 
tion, aocording to the first operation ? How by the seoond? Wh^t, inferenoe 
is drawn from the operation? What is the rule for multiplying a whole 
number by a fraction ? 
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7. Multiply 471 by ^. Ans. 8^. 

8. Multiply 871 by ^. Ans. 23|?. 

9. Multiply 867 by y^. Ans. 6^^^. 

AsT. 155« To multiply a whole and mixed number to- 
gether. 

Ex. 1. Multiply 17 by 6f . Ans. H4f 

opnATiosr. 

1 ^ We first multiply 17 by 6, the whble 

^t number ofthe multiplier, and then by the 

10 2 fractional part, J, which is simply taking 

J of 1 7 = 12} 3 of it, and add the two products. 

114} 

Ex. 2. Multiply 7| by 4. Ans. 30|. 

opffunoH. y^Q firgt multiply } in the multiplicand by 

^a 4, the multiplier; thus, 4 times f are -X^-, 

equal to 2f , which is in effect taking } of the 

I of 4s=: 2f» multiplier, 4. We then multiply the whole 

2 8 number by 4, and add the two products. 

3 I Hence, in performing like examples, 

Multiply the fractumal part and the whole number sepa- 
ratdyj and add the products. 

Examples fob Practice. 

3. Multiply 9f by 5. Ans. 46f . 

4. Multiply 12} by 7. Ans. 88^. 

5. Multiply 9 by 8^^. Ans, 80|. 

6. Multiply 10 by ll. Ans. 7l|. 

7. Multiply llf by 8. Ans. 94f.. 

8. What cost 7 Alb. of beef at 5 cents per pound 7 

Ans. $0.37tV 

9. What cost 23^bbl. of flour at $6 per barrel ? 

Ans. $141j^. 

10. What cost 8}yd. of cloth at |5 per yard 7 

Ans. $41^. 

11. What cost 9 barrels of vinegar at $6} per barrel 7 

Ans. $57|. 

QuBSTioirs. — Art 155. What is the role for multiplyiDg a whole and 
jnUed number together? Does it make any di£ference which is taken for 
the multiplier ? 

14 
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12. What cost 12 cords of wood at $6.37 J per cord? 

Ana. $76.50. 

13. What cost llcwt. of sugar at $9| per owt. ? 

Ans. $103^. 

14. What cost 4| bushels of rye at $1.75 per bushel ? 

Ans. $7.65|. 

15. What cost 7 tons of hay at $11| per ton ? 

Ans. $83^. 

16. What cost 9 doz. of adzes at $10f per doz. ? 

Ans. $95|. 

17. What cost 5 tons of timber at $3^ per ton 7 

Ans. $15g. 

18. What cost 15cwt. of rice at $7.62^ per cwt. ? 

Ans. $114.37J. 

19. What cost 40 tons of coal at $8.37^ per ton 7 

Ans. $335. 

Art. 156i To multiply a fraction by a fraction. 

Ex. 1. Multiply J by |. • Ans. ^. 

OPERATION BT CANCEIXATIOll. 

7^3 7 
iXf = M = A 4 12 

To multiply ^ by ^ is to take J of the multiplicand, J (Art. 
154). Now, to obtain J of J, we simply multiply the numera- 
tors together for a new numerator, and the denominators together 
for a new denominator (Art. 138). Therefore, 

Multiplying one fraction by another is the same as reducing 
compcuTid fractions to simple ones. 

Rule. — Multiply the numerators together for a new numerator, and 
the denominators together for a new d^iominaior. 

Note. — We can cancel all the common ikctors in the numerators, and 
denominators, and then multiply the remaining factors together as before. 

Examples fob Pbactigb. 

2. Multiply f by t\. Ans. ^. 

- 3. Multiply ^j by H. Ans. J. 

Questions. — Art. 156. What is the first rule for multiplying one fraction 
by another ? How does it appear that this operation multiplies the fraction 
of the multiplicand 7 What is the inference drawn from it 7 What is the 

BOtO? 
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4. Multiply -fij by if. Am. i. 

6. Multiply +1 by |8. Am *. 

6. Multiply -H by iJ. Abb. |. 

7. Multiply 4 by -1^. Am ^f ,. 

8. Multijily ^ by f|. Adb. 4. 

9. Wbat coBt i of a bushel of corn at | of a dollar per bushel ? 

Ads. S of a dollar. 
10 If a man travels ^ of a mile in an hour, how far would 
he travel in ^^ of an hour? Ans. | of a mUe. 

11. If a bushel of corn will buy -^ of a buahel of salt, how 
muob salt might be bought for | of a bushel of com 7 

Ana. 1^ of a bushel. 

12. If I of f of a dollar buy one bushel of com, what will J 
of ^ of a budiel cost ? Ana, j^ of a dollar. 

13. If J of t of -ft of an acre of land cost one dollar, how 
much may be bought with | of $18 7 Ana. l^f acres. 

AsT. ISJt. To multiply a mixed number by a mixed number, 
it is only neceBsary to reduce them to improper factions, and 
dien proceed as in the forcing rule. 

Ex. 1. Multiply 4| by 6|. Ans. S0|. 

4i = J^; 61 = «?. 

'KrurvT.v^ MS PRA.CTIOX, 

2. Multiply 7J by 8?. Ans. 60^. 

3. Multiply 4J by 9}. Ans. 45^. 

4. Multiply 11^ by 8*, Ans. 99^^. 

5. Multiply 12| by 11|. Ans. 147J. 

6. What cost 7 1 cords of wood at $6§ per cord 7 

Ans. $411^. 

7. What cost 7|yd, of cloth at (3) per yard ? Ans. 25||. 

8. What coat 6^ gallons of molasses at 23| cents per gallon? 

Ans. S1.52i|. 

9. If a man travel 3| miles in one hour, how far will he travel 
in 9 J hours? Ans. 841,^. 

Qcxano)'. — Ait. IGT. How do 700 mnlHplr ft mlitd numbei bj ■ mixed 
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10. What cost 361^^ acres of land at $25§ per acre ? 

Am. $9167^. 

11. How many aqnare rods of land in a garden, which is 97-]|\f 
rods long, and 49^ rods wide ? Ans. ^SlO-^i^ rods. 

DIVISION OF COMMON FRACTIONS. 

Art. 158. Diyision of Fractions is the process of dividing 
when the divisor or dividend, or both, are fractions. 

r 

Abt. 159« To divide a fraction by a whole number. 

Ex. 1. Divide f by 4. Ans. f . 

FIB9T oPBBATiov. ^ ^^^ oporatlon we divide the numerator of the 

fraction by 4, and write the quotient, 2, over the de- 
2 _i_ ^ __ 2 nominator. 

9 * 9 It is evident this procesB divides the fraction hv 

4, since the number and size of the parts into which 
the whole number is divided remain the same, while only i of the 
number of parts is expressed by the fraction. Therefore, 

Dividing the numerator of a fraction by any number divides the 
fraction by that number. 

Ex. 2. Divide ^ by 9. Ans. ^. 

We multiply the denominator of the fraction bv 

^ .jL. 9 — - _^ merator, 

7 * 63 It is evident this process divides the fraction, 

since multiplying the denominator by 9 makes the 
number of parts into which the whole number is diviaed 9 times as 
many as before, and consequently each part can have but ^ of its 
former value. Now, if each part has out ^ of its former ^ae, 
while only the same number of parts is expremed by the fraction, it 
is plain the fraction has been divided by 9. Therefore, 

Multiplying the denominator of a fraction by any number divides the 
fraction by that number. 

Rule. — Divide the numerator of the fraction by the whole number^ 
when it can be done vnthout a remainder j and write the quotient over 
the denominator. Or, 

Multiply the denominator of the fraction by the whole number, and 
write the product under the numerator. 

Questions. — Art. 158. What is division of oommon fractions ? — Art. 159. 
How is the fraction diyided by the first operation 7 What inference may be 
drawn from this operation 7 How is a fraction divided by the second opera- 
tion 7 What inference is drawn from this operation 7 What is the role? 
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EyahptiIW fob Praotiob. 

3. Divide ^ by 3. Ans. ^. 

4. Divide ff by 6. . Ans. ^. 

5. Divide f4- by 12. Ans. yj^. 

6. Divide ^^ by 8. Ans. ^. 

7. Divide f| by 9. Ans. ^. 

8. Divide || by 15. Ans. ^. 

9. Divide ^ by 75. Ans. ■^. 

10. Divide | by 12. ^ ^ Ans. yj^. 

11. John Jones owns f of a share in a railroad valuea at 
$117 ; this he bequeaths to his five children. What part of a 
share will each receive ? Ans. if. 

12. Divide ^ by 15. Ans. yf^. 

13. Divide ^ by 28. Ans. ^. 

14. James Page's estate is valued at $10,000, and he has 
^ven f of it to me Seamen's Society ; ^ of the remainder he 
gave to his good minister ; and the remainder he divided equally 
among his 4 sons and 3 daughters. What sum will each of his 
children receive ? Ans. $680^^. 

Abt. 160s To divide a whole number by a fraction. 

Ex. 1. How many times will 13 contain f 7 Ans. 30^. 

opBRATioH. ^^' convenience, we in- 

q 1 Q V 7 Q 1 ^^'^ *^® terms of the divi- 

1 3 -s- £ = ^ *^ <L1. = _ = 3 01. flor, and then multiply the 
* 7 3 3 ^' whole number by the orig- 

inal d^Qominator, and cu- 
vide the product by the numerator. 

The reason of this operation is evident, since 13 will contain j- 
as many times as there are sevenths in 13, equal 91 sevenths. Now, 
if 13 contain 1 seventh 91 times, it will contain f as many times as 
91 will contain 3, equal to 30|. 

Bulb. — Multiply the whole ntanber by the denominator of the frac- 
tion, and divide the product by the numerator. 

Examples fob P&actige. 

2. Divide 18 by f Ans. 20f 

3. Divide 27 by 1^. Ans. 29-^. 

4. Divide 23 by |. Ans. 92. 

Questions. — Art. 160. Wliat is the rule for dividing a whole number by 
a finustion ? jG^ive the reason for the rule. 

14* 



^ 



J 
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5. Divide 5 by ^. Ana. 25. 

6. Divide 12 by f . Ana. 16. 

7. Divide 16 by J. Ana. 32. 

8. Divide 100 by |J. Ans. 111+f . 

9. I have 50 square yards of clotb ; how many yards, f of a 
yard wide, will be sufficient to line it? Ans. 83^ yards. 

10. A. Poor can walk 3-^ miles in 60 minutes ; Benjamin 
can walk -^y as &.st as Poor. How long will it take Benjamin 
to walk the same distance? Ana. 73^ minutes. 

Art. 161. To divide a mixed number by a whole number. 

Ex. 1. Divide 17f by 6. Ans. 2t|. 

opKBATiov. Having divided the whole num- 

6 )17f ber as in simple division, we have 

2 53. s= iiJl ; — =s^ ; ^ remainder of 5|, which we re- 

9 ¥ T^ ' 8 X • *8 ' duce to an improper fraction, and 

2-4-4^ = 24f. divide it by the divisor, as in 

Art. 159. Annexing this frac- 
tion to the quotient 2, we obtain 2|^ for the answer. Hence, to 
divide a mixed number by a whole number, 

Divide the integral part of the muted number ; and the remmndery 
reduced if necessary to a simple fraction, divide as in Art, 159. 

Examples fob P&actice, 

2. Divide 17f by 7. Ans. 2^. 

3. Divide 18^ by 8. Ans. 2^. 

4. Divide 27+^ by 9. Ans. Z^, 

5. Divide 31^^ by 11. Ans. 2^. 

6. Divide 78i by 12. Ans. 6^^. 

7. Divide 189^^ by 4. Ans. 47 J*. 

8. Divide 107,^ by 3. Ans. 35f^. 

9. Divide $14f among 7 men. Ans. $2^. 

10. Divide $106j among 8 boys. Ans. $13f|. . 

11. What is the value of fj of a dollar? Ans. 60.34||. 

12. Divide i\(yj^^ among 4 boys and 3 girls, and give the 
girls twice as much as the boys. 

Ans. Boy's share, $10^; Girl's share, 21 f^. 

13. If $14 will purchase j^ of a ton of copperas, what quan- 
tity will $1 purchase? Ans. 1-^wt. 



QrcsTioir. — Art 161. How do you diylde a mixed nmnber b7aw)M>le 
nnmber 7 



opmuLTioir* 
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Abt. 162« To divide a whole number by a mixed nimiber. 

Ex. 1. Divide 25 by ^. Ana. 5 JJ. 

MmoH. YTe first reduce the divisor and dividend to fifths, 

^^ and then divide as in whole numbers. 

5_ The reason why the answer is in whole numbers, 

23^125^544 ^^^ °^^ "^ fifths, is because the divisor and dividend 

K-te^ ^ were both multiplied by the same number, 5, and 

^^*^ therefore their relation to each other is the same as 

10 before, and the quotient will not be altered. Hence, 

Reduce the divisor and dividend to the same parts as are denoted by 
the denominator of the fraction in the divisor, and then, divide as in 
whole numbers. 

Examples fob Pbacticis. 

2. Divide 36 by 9f . Ans. 3|^. 

3. Divide 97 by 13|^. Ans. ^^. 

4. Divide 113 by 21f Ans. b^. 

5. Divide 342 by 14^. Ans. 23^4. 

6. There is a board 19 feet in length, which I wish to saw 
into pieces 2^ feet long ; what will be the number of pieces, and 
how many feet will remain? Ans. 7-{4- pieces. 

Abt. 163* To divide a fraction by a fraction. 

Ex. 1. Divide J by |. Ans. l^. 

oFRBATioH. In • this operation, we invert 

t-r-J- = JXf = jJ = Ifi* the terms of the divisor, and tiien 

proceed as in Art. 156. 
The reason of this process will be seen, when we consider that the 
divisor, | , is an expression denoting that 4 is to be divided by 9. Now, 
regarding 4 as a whole number, we divide the fraction ^ by it, by 

multiplying the denominator ; thus, -g . ^ ^'^* ^^^ ^® divisor, 4, 

is 9 times too great, since it waA to be divided by 9, as seen in the 
original fraction ; therefore the quotient, t^^, is 9 times too small, 

7 \C 63* 

and must be multiplied by 9 ; thus, ^ ~8^^ti"* ^^ *^^* opera- 
tion, we have multiplied the denominator of the dividend by the 
numerator of the divisor, and the numerator of the dividend by the 
denominator of the divisor. Hence the . 



QiTESTfoirB. — Art. 162. How do yon diyide a whole by a mixed num- 
ber ? How does it appear that this process does not alter the quotient 7 
<— Art. 163. How do yon divide a fraction by a fraction 7 Give the reason 
why this process divides the fraction of the dividend. 
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RuLB. — Jntwrt the divuor, and that proceed a* in multiplication of 
fraaion». 

KoTB 1. — Faoton oommon to nnmeraitor tod deuomln&tor Bbonld be 
OutoeUed. 

Note 2. — Wlien thediTisoruid diTidendliKTeft Mmnioii denomitiator, 
tbeir deoominators cancel each otiier, and the divitdoD mav be perfbrmoi 
* WoflhediTiBor. 



by aiiipl7 diiidlQg the namentor of the dirideod b7 that oJ 
KXAMFT.IB) FOft FBAOIUn. 



2. Divide Z by ». 




Am. HI- 


3. Divide i by J. 




Aia. ^. 


4. Divide +} by fj. 




r.l|: 


6. Divide i by J,- 




6. Divide A by J. . 




An.. 4|. 
Am 6. 


7. Divide t by A- 

8. Divide A by f,. 






9. Divide H by J,- 
10. Divide J of ily toft. 




Am 2i. 




Am. 18|. 


11. Divide i of A of A by » of 


{of J. 


Am. A- 


12. Diridejof fofjby |of} 


of A. 


Am. 3J. 



Abt. 164. To divide a mixed nomber by a mixed number, it 
is only necessary to reduce them to improper fractions, and pro- 
ceed aa in the fencing rule. (Art. 163.) 



Ex. 1. Divide 7f by S?. 


Ans. 281 








BuupuB TOE Fuonoi. 




2. Divide 7^ by 4^. 

S. Divide SX by 7*. 

4. Divide lU by Bf. 

r.. Divide 4Ayli- 

(i. Divide 116^ by 14*. 

7. Divide 81J. by 9^. 

a. Divide f of 5i of 7 by ^ of 8^- 


Ana. 151 

Abb. ^ 

Alls. 2TW 

Ana. 2AV 

Ads. 8g| 
Ans. &|#| 

Ana. ili 




QcBBnonB. — What la the mis tor diHdIng one fractton hj another T I 
pr.>D.tai dtfTei In principle from the otberT — Ait. 164. How do yon dirt 


ow 

hi* 

lea 



it b; a miied nambei T 
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COMPLEX FRACnONS. 
Abt. 165. To reduce complex to simple fractiona. 
Ex. 1. Reduce ^ to a simple fraction. Ans. A-. 

opuATiov. sinee the numerator of a fraction is the 

t ^ |. X 8 ^ j^ dividend, and the denominator the divisor 
i (Art. 132), it will be seen by this operation 

that we simply divide the numerator, ^, by 
the denominator, f , as in division ofjractions. (Art. 163.) 

Ex. 2. Keduce tt to a simple fraction. Ans. IJ. 

oriRAnov. y^Q reduce the numerator, 

^ = i = f X f = ^ = 1^ 8> and the denominator, 4^, to 
^ i improper frtictions, and then 

proceed as in Ex. 1. 



3 



Ex. 3. Eeduce -r-^ to a simple fraction. Ans. If. 

oMiuTioH. ^e here reduce the 

j^ = i = ^Xf = if = lf denominator, J of§, to 
S ^ f f a sunple fraction, and 

then proceed as before. 

From the preceding illustrations we deduce the following 

Rule. — Reduce the terms of the complex fraction, if necessary, to 
the form of a simple fraction. Then divide the numerator qf the com- 
plex fraction by its denominator, 

EXAUPLBS FOB PbAOTIOB. 

12 

4. Kedoce -r- to a whole number. Ans. 28. 

5. Seduce ^ to a simple fraction. Ans. ^. 

4| 

6. Reduce "q- to a simple fraction. Ans. j^. 



Questions. — Art. 165. What is the rule for redueiDg oomplex to simple 
fraotions 7 How does this process differ from division of fractions ? 
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7. Keduce ;q to a simple fraction. 



[Sbot. 


XVIU. 


Ans. 


A. 


Ads. 


a- 


Ans. 


21f 



8. Change ^ to a simple fraction. 

8} 

9. Change -j" to a mixed nnmber. 

9f 

10. Reduce tqT to a simple fraction. Ans. -^^^ 

11. If 7 is uie denominator of the following fraction 

-^y what is its value when reduced to a simple fraction? 
^^* Ans. ^. 



12. If f is the numerator of the fi>llowing fraction, p what 

is its value when reduced to a simple fraction ? Ans. |{. 

Abt. 166. Complex fractions, after being reduced to simple 
ones, may be added, subtracted, multiplied, and divided, accord- 
ing to the respective rules for simple fractions. 

EXAMPLKS FOB P&ACTICB. 

1 41 

1. Add I and -~- together. Ans. li¥j^. 

7% 7 

2. Add -f- and — together. Ans. 25^. 

f T2 

3. From ^ take i. Ans. ^^. 

4. From -1 take i. Ans. S^f . 

5. Multiply f of ^ by I of i. Ans. y^i^. 

6. Multiply || by ||. Ans. l^^yVlr. 

7. Divide i- of 12J by ^o^^. Ans. lOSf 

I ' III — — ^^— ^ , 

QuBsnoN. — Art. 166. How do yon add, subtract, multiplj, and diride, 
oomplez fractions 7 
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GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR OP FRACTIONS. 

Art. 167i To find the greatest common divisor of two or 
more fractions. 

Ex. 1. What is the greatest common divisor of j^, J, and ^? 

OPBRATIOH. 

tSL 4^ = ^ 3lS. 23. 

Greatest common divisor of the numerators =s 2 ) greatest oom- 
Least common denominator of the fractions s= 4 5 > required. 

Having reduced the fractions to equivalent fractions with the 
least common denominator (Art. 141), we find the greatest common 
divisor of the numerators 20, 30, and 36, to be 2. (Art. 124.) Now, 
since the 20, 30, and 36, are forty-fifths^ their greatesjb common 
divisor is not 2, a whole number, but so msaiy forty-fifths. There- 
fore we write the 2 over the common denominator 45, and have ^ 
as the answer. 

Rule. — Redttce the fractions, if necessary, to the least common 
denominator. Then find the greatest common divisor of the numer- 
ators, which, written over the least common derwminator, will give the 
greatest common divisor required. 

Examples vob Pbacticb. 

2. What is the greatest common divisor of |f, f , and 1^ 7 

Ans. 2^' 

3. What is the greatest common divisor of -ff , f , ^, and ^f 7 

4. What is the greatest common divisor of -f f , 2^, 4, and 5^ 7 

Ans. ^. 

5. There is a three-sided lot, of which one side is 166§fr., 
another side 156^fr., and the third side 208^fr. What must be 
the length of the longest rails that can be nsed in fencing it, 
allowing the end of each rail to lap by the other j^fr., and all 
the panels to be of equal length 7 Ans. 10|^ft. 

LEAST COMMON MULTIPLE OF FRACTIONa 
Art. 168« To find the least common multiple of fractions. 

Ex. 1. What is the least common multiple of ^, 1 j^, and 5^ 7 

Ans. ^ = 10 j^. 

QvBSTTOKS. — Art 167. What is the mle for finding the greatest common 
divisor of fractions 7 Whj, in the operation, was the divisor 2 written oyer 
the denominator 45 7 
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OPniTIOH. 

T%, H, H = h h ¥• 

Least common multiple of the numerators =21) least oom. 

, , „ - , — — > mon multi- 

Greatest common divisor of the denominator =2 ) pio required. 

H9.ying reduced the fractions to their lowest terms, we find the 
least common multiple of the numerators, 1, 3, and 21, to be 21. 
f Art. 128.^ Now, since the 1, 3, and 21, are, firom the nature of a 
nraction, dividends of which their respective denominators, 6, 2, and 
4, are the divisors (Art. 132), the least common multiple of the 
fractions is not 21 , a whole number, but so many fractionsd parts of 
the greatest common divisor of the denominators. This common 
divisor we find to be 2, which, written as the denominator 'of the 

21, gives ^= lOjl as the least number that can be exactly divided 
by the given fractions. 

Rule. — Reduce the fractions^ if necessary, to their lowest terms. 
Then find the least common multiple of the numerators, which, written 
over tjie greatest common divisor of the denominators, will give the least 
common multiple required. 

Examples fob Practice. 

2. What is the least common multiple of ^^, f, and ^7 

Ans. 4*. 

3. What is the least number that can be exactly divided by 
^, 2 J, 5, 6^, and ^ ? Ans. 95. 

4. What is the smallest sum of money for which I could pur- 
chase a number of bushels of oats, at %^^ a bushel ; a number 
of bushels of corn, at $f a bushel ; a number of bu^els of rye, 
at $1^ a bushel ; or a number of bushels of wheat, at $2^ a 
bushel ; and how many bushels of each could I purchase for 
that sum 7 

Ans. $22^; 72 bushels of oats; 36 bushels of oom; 15 
bushels of rye ; 10 bushels of wheat. 

5. There is an island 10 miles in circuit, around which A can 
travel in f of a day, and B in |^ of a day. Supposing them 
each to start together from the same point to travel around it in 
the same direction, how long must they travel before coming 
together again at the place of departure, and how many miles 
will each have travelled 7 

Ans. 5^ days ; A 70 miles ; B 60 miles. 

Questions. — Art. 168. What is the rule for finding the least oommon 
multiple of fractions 7 Why is not the least oommon multiple of the numer- 
ators the least oommon multiple of the fractions 7 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES IN FRACTIONS. 

1. What are the contents of a field 76/^ rods in length, and 
18f rods in breadth ? Ans. 8A. 3R. 30^p. 

2. What are the contents of 10 boxes which are 7f feet long, 
If feet wide, and 1 j- feet in height 7 

Ans. 169^ cubic feet. 

3. From -^ of an acre of land there were sold 20 poles and 
200 sqnare feet. What quantity remained ? 

Ans. 22075ft. 

4. What cost 1^ of an acre at $1.75 per square rod ? 

Ans. $236.92^. 

5. What cost 3^ of a ton at $15f per cwt. ? 

Ans. $49.73fJ. 

6. What is the continued product of the following numbers : 
14f , llf , 5|, and lOj ? Ans. 9184. 

7. From ^ofs, cwt. of sugar there was sold |^ of it ; what is 
the value of tLe remainder at $0.12f per pound 7 

Ans. $3.18f 

8. What cost 19^ barrels of flour at $7f per barrel 7 

Ans. $143f 

9. Bought a piece of land that was 47-]\ rods in length, and 
2,9-f^ in breadth ; and from this land there were sold to Abijah 
Atwood 5 square rods, and to Hazen Webster a piece that was 
5 rods square ; how much remains unsold 7 

Ans. 1366|f square rods. 

10. From a quarter of beef weighing 175^1b. I gave John 
Snow f of it ; f of the remainder I sold to John Cloon. What 
is the value of tibe remainder at 8f cents per pound 7 

Ans. $2.04|f. 

11. Alexander Green bought of John Fortune a box of sugar 
containing 4751b. for $30. He sold ^ of it at 8 cents per 
pound, and § of the remainder at 10 cents per pound. What is 
the value of what still remains at 12^ cents per pound, and 
what does Green make on his bargain 7 

^ ( Value of what remains, $13.19|. 
^^ I Green's bargain, $16.97f. 

12. What cost ^^ of an acre at $14^ per acre 7 

Ans. $2. 

13. Multiply J of T^ of ft by ^ of U of ^. Ans. ^. 

14. What are the contente of a board llf inches long, and 
4^ inches wide 7 Ans. 49^^ square inches. 

15 
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15. Mary Brown had $17.871 ; half of this sum was given to 
the missionary society, and f of the remainder she gave to the 
Bible society; what sum has she left ? Ans. $3,571. 

16. What number shall be taken from 12f , and the remainder 
multiplied by lOf, that the product shall be 50 ? 

Ans. 8^^^. 

17. What number must be multiplied by 7f , that the product 
may be -20? Ans. 2|f. 

18. What are the contents of a box 8^*^ feet long, 3y feet 
wide, and 2^ ffeet hi^? Ans. 68ff^ feet. 

19. On § of my field I plant com ; on J of the remamder I 
sow wheat ; potatoes are planted on f of what still remains ; and 
I have left two small pieces, one of which is 3 rods square, and 
the other contains 3 square rods. How large is my field ? 

Ans. lA. OR. 29p. 

REDUCTION OP FRACTIONS OP COMPOUND NUMBERS. 

Abt. 169. To reduce a fraction of a higher denomination to a 
fraction of a lower. 

Ex. 1. Reduce ^^ of a pound to the fraction of a farUiing. 

Ans. f^. 

OPBaATIOH. 

1 X5»__ 20 J0^X12_ 240. ^X4^?60^^^4^ 
aOO "" 2160 ' 2160 2160 ' 2160 2160 * 9 

opBBATioH BT cAHCBLLATioH. Slnco 20s. make a pound, 

1 X ^0 X W X 4 there must be 20 times as 

fLj^fL = f ^3.r. many parts of a shilling as 

^ivv parts of a pound ; we there- 

^ fore multiply ^^^ by 20, 

and obtain ^%X5^» ; and since 12d. make a shilling, there will be 12 
times as many parts of a penny as parts of a shilling ; hence we 
multiply 2^f ^ by 12, and obtain ^^lyd. Again ; since 4fer. make 
a penny, there wUl be 4 times as many parts of a farthing as parts of 
a penny ; we therefore multiply ^^ by 4, and obtain ^^^far. = 
l^far., Ans. 

Rule. — Multiply the given fraction by the same numbers thai wotda 
be employed in reduction of whole numbers to the lower denomination 
required. 

Questions. — Art. 167. What is the rule for reducing a fraction of a 
higher denomination to the fraction of a lower ? Will you explain the opera- 
tions 7 Does this process differ in principle from redaction of whole com- 
pound numbers 7 
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EXAMPLICS ¥0B PbAGTIGB. 

2. Eeduce -j^V^^ of a pound to the fraction of a farthing. 

Ans. ii. 

3. What part of a penny is ^ of a shilling ? Ans. ^. 

4. What part of a grain is ^^^ of a pound Troy ? 

Ans. f . 
5k What part of an ounce is ^-^^ of a cwt. 7 Ans. f^. 

6. Reduce y^su ^^ ^ &rlong to &e fraction of a foot. 

Ans. ^. 

7. What part of a square foot is ^ajgo of an acre ? 

Ans. f . 

8. What part of a second is ^^^^nr ^^ * ^^7 ^ A^J^* f !• 

9. What part of a peck is ^ of a bushel ? Ans. 
10. What part of a pound is 2^^ of a cwt. ? Ans. 

Abt. 170* To reduce a fraction of a lower denomination 
to a fraction of a higher. 

Ez« 1. Beduce | of a fkrthing to the fraction of a pound. 

OPXftATIOir. 

9 X4^ »•' 86 XW** 432' 432 X^^ 8640 Seor" 

opBBATioH «T- oANOKLLATioir. Suioe 4fiir. THftlrfl a ponuy, 

f^ _ — — £ there will be ^ as many pence as 

9 X ^ X 12 X 20 2160 ' farthings ; therefore we divide 

the f by 4, jand obtain ^^. 
And, since 12d. make a shilling, there "vdll be 1^ as m&ny shillings 
as pence ; hence we divide 7^ by 12, and obtain f^z^. Agam, 
since 208. make a pound, there will be ^V as many pounds as shil- 
lings ; therefore we divide yfa by 20, and obtain ^^Vir^* ^^ stVtt^* 
for the answer. 

Rule. — Divide the given fraction hy the same ntmbers that would 
be employed in reduction of whole numbers to the higher denomination 
required, 

EXAMPLICS FOB PbAGTICB. 

2. Beduce f of a grain Troy to the fraction of a pound. 

QusBTioNS. — Art. 170. Do you multiply or divide to reduce a fraction of 
a lower denomination to the fraction of a hjphor 7 Wliat is the rule? 
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3. What part of an ounce is -j^^j^ of a scrapie 7 Ans. ^ 

4. What part of a ton is | of an ounce 7 Ans. ^o^xnr 



5. What part of a mile is f of a rod 7 Ans. ^Ixr 

6. What part of an acre is f of a square foot 7 

-A.ns. 7^^ 

7. What part of a day is f^ of a second? Ans. ^iT^^nr* 

8. What part of 3 acres is |^ of a square^oot7 

9. What part of 3hhd. is f^ of a quart 7 Ans. y^tj 



10. What part of ^ of a solid foot is ^ of a yard solid? 

Ans. f . 

Art. 171 • To find the Yalue of a fraction in whole numbers 
of a lower denomination. 

Ex. 1. What is the value of ^ of 1£. 7 

Ans. 7s. 9d. l^&r. 

QPIRATIOH. 

7 
20 



1 8 ) 1 4 { 7s. 
126 



— i-j The reason of this operation will be seen, 

1 ^ if we analyze tiie question according to Art 

12 167. Thus,A^.>^2o=^j^. ==7||a., 

1 8 ) 1 6 8 ( 9d. and Us. ^ '* = W- = ^M- i and 

162 M^*=f|fer. = H&r. 

Ans. 7s. 9d. l|&r. 



6 
4 



18)24(Ufar. 
18 



A = * 



Rule. — Multiply the numerator of the awenfriiction hy the number 
required to reduce it to the next lower aenomination^ and divide the 
ftrodud by the denominator. 

Then, if there is a remainder , proceed as before, until it is reduced 
to the denomination required. 



QvBsnoN. — Art. 171. What is the rale for finding the value of a firaotion 
In whole nttmbera of a lower denomination ? 
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ExAMPTiTW FOB PrAGTICB. 

2. What is the value of { of a cwt. 7 

Ans. 3qr. 21b. 12oz. 7jdr. 

3. What is the value of J of a yard ? Ans. 3qr. 0|iia. 

4. What is the value of ^ of an acre 7 

Ans. IR. 28p. 155ft. 82^in. 

5. What is the value of f of a mile 7 

Ans. 1 fhr. Slrd. 1ft. lOin. 

6. What is the value of ^ of an ell English7 

Ans. Iqr. l^na. 

7. What is the value of f of a hogshead of wine 7 

Ans. 18gal. 

8. What is the value of -^ of a year 7 

Ans. 232da. lOh. 21m. 4:9^^q. 

Art. 172i To reduce a simple or compound number to (ihe 
fractional part of any other simple or compound number of the 
same kind. 

Ex. 1. What part of 1£. is 3s. 6d. 2|far. Ans. ■^£. 

oPBBATios. In performing this operation, 

3s. 6d. 2|far. = 512 we reduce the 3s. 6d. 25 far. to 

"IP 2880 ^^ A^' thirds of far. , the lowest denom- 

ination in the question, for the 
numerator of the required fraction, and 1£. to the same denomina- 
tion for the denominator. We then reduce this fractioi} to its lowest 
terms, and obtain ^£. for the answer. 

Rule. — Reduce the given numbers to the lowest denomination men- 
tioned in either of them. Then, write the number which is to become 
the fractional part for the numerator, and the other number for the 
denominator, of the required fraction. 

Examples fob Pbacticb. 

2. Reduce 4s. 8d. to the fraction of 1£. Ans. ■^. 

3. What part of a ton is 4cwt. 3qr. 121b. 7 Ans. ^V^j^. 

4. What part of 2m. 3fur. 20rd. is 2fur. 30rd.7 Ans. jf 

5. What part of 2A. 2R. 32p. is 3R. 24p. 7 Ans. l. 

6. What part of a hogshead of wine is logal. 2qt. 7 

Ans. ^^. 

Question. — Art. 172. What is the rule for reducing a simple or compound 
number to the fractional part of any other simple or compound number of the 
■une kind 7 

15* 
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7. What part of 30 days are 8 days 171i. 20m. ? 

Am. Hi. 

8. From a piece of cloth containing 13jd. Oqr. 2na. there 
were taken 5yd. 2qr. 2na. What part of the whole piece was 
tak^7 Ans. f . 

9. What part of 3 yards square are 8 sqnare yards 7 

Ans. |. 

ADDITION OF FRACTIONS OF COMPOUND NUMBEBa 

Abt. 173* To add fractions of compound numbers. 

Ex. 1. Add f of a pound to } of a shilling. 

Ans. 17b. lid. O^&r. 

FmsT opBunoH. ^ ^ WefindtfaeTalueofeachfirao- 

VftliiA ftf iLP 1**7 1 si ^^^ separately, and add the two 

Y aiue 01 f*,. — 1 / 1 zf ^^^ together, according to the 

Y alue ot Js. = ^ H rule for adding compourS num- 

17 11 O A hers. (Art. 101.) 

sBooRs opBRjLTioH. "We first reduco 

Ig, _, I n the fraction of a 

9X20 Ttu*"* shilling to the 

?^- + TiTi^- = iil«^- = 17s.lld.0/tfar. fraction of a 
7 T I80 12 60 ?T pound, then add 

the two fractions together and find the Yalue of their sum. (Art. 
171.) 

Examples fob Pbaoticb. 

2. Add ^ of a pound to f of a shilling. 

Ans. 7s. lid. Suffer. 

3. Add together {^ of a ton, j^ of a ton, and ^ of a cwt. 

Ans. IT. 14cwt. Iqr. 5fi^. 

4. Add together | of a yard, f of a yard, -^ of a quarter. 

Ans. 1yd. 2qr. 2na. 04^|^in« 

5. Add together -^^ of a mile, | of a mile, -A- of a nu'long, 
and ^ of a yard. Ans. 6fur. 29rd. 3yd. 1ft. O^^^in. 

6. Add together -^ of an acre, | of a rood, and & of a square 
rod. Ans. lA. OR. 3p. 169ft. 102fin. 

7. Sold 4 house-lots ; the firstX of an acre, the second f 6f an 
acre, the third ^ of an acre, and the fourth ^ of an acre ; what 
was the quantity of land in tiie four lots 7 

Ans. 3R. 38p. 452ftJ^ft. 



QiTESTioNS. — Art. 173. What is the jQrst method of adding fraotions of 
oompound noitibeTS 7 What is the second 7 



sbci. xvin. 



SUBTRACTION OF FRACTIONS OF COMPOUND NUMBEBSJ 

Abt. 174* To sabtract fractional parts of compound num- 
bers. 

Ex. 1. From f of a pound take ^ of a pound. 

Ans. 9s. lOd. l^&r. 

"We find the value of each 
fraction separately, and sub- 
tract one from the other, ac- 
cording to the rule for sub- 
tracting compound numbers. 
(Art 102.) 



.J} 



VaSft OPKBATION. 

^ s. d. for. 

Value of f £. =: 1 7 1 2f 

Value of ^.:^ 7 3 1^ 



9^ 10 If^ 



8K0OND OPKRATION. 

9s. rod. 



" ^,0d. If ffar. 



We first subtract the less fraction &«fn 
the greater, and then find the value of 
their difierence. (Art. 171.) « 



Examples fob PsACTigE. 



2. From f of a ton take ^ of a cwt. 

Am^ llcwt. Oqr. 7^1b. 
8. From ^ of a mile take ^^ of a furlong. 

Ans. 5^. 38rd. 5ft. 6in. 

4. From -^ of an acre take f of a rood. 

Ans. 3R. 16p. 154ft. 

5. From a> hogshead of molasses containing 100 gallons, -^ 
of it leaked out ; § of the remainder I kept for my famOy ; what 
quantity remained for sale 7 Ans. 24gal. Oqt. l^^pt. 

6. The distance from Boston to Worcester is about 41 miles. 
A sets out from Worcester, and travels ^ of this distance tow- 
ards Boston ; B then starts from Boston to meet A, and, hav- 
ing travelled ^ of the remaining distance, it is required to find 
the distance between A and B. 

Ans. 12m. 6ftir. 9rd. 5ft. 9f m. 

7. A agrees to labor for B 365 days ; but he was absent on 
account of sickness \ part of the time ; he was also obliged to be 
employed in his own business ^ of the remaining time ; required 
the time lost. Ans. 137da. lib. 13m. 14ffsec. 

8. From 11 acres, 33 poles, lOly^ feet of land, I sold f to A, J 
of the remainder to B, and four house-lots, each 144 feet square, 
to C ; what is the value of the remainder, at SJ cents per square 

.foot? Ans. $3937.89. 



QuKBTiONB. — Art 174. What ia the fiwt method of eubtracting fractioni 
of compound numben 7 The second ? 
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QUESTIONS TO BE PERFORMED BY ANALYSIS. 

1. If one yard of cloth cost $4.40, what will t of a yard cost ? 

Illustration. — If 1 yard cost $4.40, | of a yard will cost | 
of $4.40, equal to $0.88 ; and | will cost 4 times $0.88, equal 
to $3.52, Ans. 

2. If a barrel of flour cost $7.80, what will -^ of a barrel 
cost ? Ans. $2.84. 

3. If a load of hay cost $17.84, what will J of a load cost? 

Ans. $15.61. 

4. If $786.68 are paid for a cargo of wheat, what is the cost 
of +^ of the cargo ? Ans. $665.61. 

5. What is ii of $87.50 ? Ans. $80.20^ 

6. What is f of 17£. 18s. 9d. ? Ans. 13£. 9s. 0\ 

7. What is I of 8T. 16cwt. 3qr. 231b. ? 

Ans. 2T. 3cwt. 3qr. 23flb. 

8. What is | of 27A. 3R. 33p.? Ans. 12A. IR. 28p. 

9. If $8.52 are paid for f of a yard of cloth, what is the 
price of 1 yard ? Ans. $4.40. 

Illustration. — If ^ of a yard cost $8.52, | will cost i of 
$8.52, equal to $0.88 ; and f , or a whole yard, will cost 5 times 
".88, equal to $4.40, Ans. 



10. If ^ of a barrel of flour cost $2.34, what will be the cost 
of a whole barrel ? Ans. $7.80. 

11. When $15.57^ are paid for ^ of b. ton of hay, what will 
1 ton cost? Ans. $17.80. 

12. When |^ of a cargo of flour cost $665.50, what sum will 
pay for the whole cargo? Ajis. $786.50. 

13. If $78.60|^ are paid for j^ of a ton of potash, what sum 
must be paid for a ton? Ans. $80.30. 

14. Bought f of a bale of broadcloth for 18£. 9s. 0|d. ; what 
^ would have been the cost of the whole bale? 

Ans. 17£. 18s. 9d. 

15. If ^ of an acre produce 18cwt. Oqr. 121b. of hay, what 
quantity will a whole acre produce? Ans. I7cwt. Oqr. lib. 

16. Bought f of a lot of land containing 12A. IB. 30jp. ; 
what were 3ie contents of the whole lot? 

Ans. 27A. 3B. 39ip. 

17. If 1^ of a ton of potash cost $80.20f, what is the value 
of a ton? Ans. $87.50. 
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18. If J of a cwt. of mg^eoskjfSM, what is the value of I 
ofacwt.? Z^'^^" 

Illustration. — If^M.^MTwl. cost $5.40, J will cost X of 
$5.40, equal to $1.80^ aM/|, <» a cwt., will cost 4 times $1.80, 
eqiial to $7.20. Now^if IWi. cost $7.20, ^ of a cwt. will 'cost 
i of $7.20, equal to $0.80 ; and J will cost 7 times $0.80, equal 
to $5.60, Ans. 

19. If ^ of a pound of ipecacuanha cost $2.52, what is the 
value of I of a pound ? Ans. $1.76. 

20. When $80 are paid for f of an acre of land, what cost l 
of an acre? Ans. $93.33f 

21. If ^^ of a carding-mill are worth $631.89, what are J^ 
of it worth ? Ans. $401.20. 

22. If I of a ship and cargo are valued at $141.52, what are 
^ of them worth? Ans. $30.50. 

23. If the value of f of a fiirm containing 178^ acres is 
$1728, what is the price of f of the remainder? 

Ans. $2304. 

24. E. Carter's garden is 17^ rods long, and lly^^ rods wide. 
He disposes off of it for $82.80 ; what is the value of § of the 
remainder? Ans. $41.40. 

25. When 26£. 12s. 6d. are paid for f of a bale of cloth, 
what sum should be paid for J of the remainder? 

Ans. 18£. 12s. 9d. 

26. If 7cwt. of sugar cost $28.14, what will 9fcwt. cost? 

Illustration. — If 7cwt. cost $28.14, Icwt. will cost | of 
$28.14, equal to $4.02. In 9|cwt. there are -^cwt. ; and if 
Icwt. cost $4.02, ^cwt. will cost J of $4.02, equal to $0.67, and 
Af- will cost 59 times $0.67, equal to $39.53, Ans. 

27. If three tons of hay cost $49, what will 7^ tons cost? 

Ans. $120.27^^. 

28. Gave $78.80 for 11 tons of coal ; what should I give for 
3|tons? Ans. $24.67H- 

29. Paid 37£. 18b. lOd. for 3 bales of velvet; what was the 
cost of 5f bales? Ans. 67£. 19s. 6|^d. 

30. Gave $40 for 5 yards of broadcloth; what was the price 
of 19f yards ? Ans. $156.57f 

31. Paid $360 for 20 barrels of beer; what must be given 
for 43f barrels ? Ans. $789. 

82. If 7 bushels of rye cost $8.75, what cost 18^ bushels? 

Ans. $23.29^. 
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83. Paid $19.80 for 3 yards of broadcloth; what sum must 
be given for llf yards? Ans. $76.37f 

84. If 9|cwt. of sugar cost $39.56, what must be paid for 
7cwt.? 

• 

iLLUSxaAziOK. — In 9|cwt. there are ^wt. If -^wt. cost 
$39.53, |cwt. will cost ^ of $89.53, equal to $0.67 ; and f , or 
Icwt., will cost 6 times $0.67, equal to $4.02 ; and 7cwt. will 
cost 7 times $4.02, equal to $28.14, Ans. 

85. When $18^ are paid fbr 8cwt. of sugar, how much may 
be purchased for $1 ? How much for $78 ? Ans. 12^^\cwt. 

86. If 3f tons of potash cost $276.18, what will be the value 
of 1 ton? Of 75 tons? . Ans. $6041.43 J. 

87. If 7^ acres of land cost $875, what will one acre cost ? 
What will 75 acres cost? Ans. $8912.03i|. 

88. If 4f tons of coal cost $70, what will 1 ton cost ? What 
will 86 tons cost? Ans. $1876. 

89. For 27J acres of land there were paid $875 ; what cost 
1 acre? What cost 69 acres? Ans $982.48^. 

40. If 4f tons of hay cost $80.50, what costs 1 ton? What 
cost 15 tons ? Ans. $262.50. 

41. If 7^cwt. of sugar cost $62.87, what will Icwt. cost? 
What cost 19cwt. ? Ans. $160.98. 

42. If 7f yards of cloth cost $18.95, what will be the value 
of 11| yards? 

Illusteation. — In 7f yards there are ^ of a yard. If V- 
of a yard cost $18.95, ^ wiU cost ^ of $13.95, equal to $0.45 ; 
and |, or 1 yard, will cost 4 times $0.45, equal to $1.80. In 
11| yards there are J^^ of a yard. If 1 yard cost $1.80, i of 
a yard will cost J of $1.80, equal to $0.20, and ^^ will cost 
103 times $0.20, equal to $20.60, Ans. 

48. When $668.50 are^paid for 17^ acres, what would be 
the value of 89| acres ? Ans. $3457.30. 

44. If $1738 are given for 19f tons of iron, what will be the 
cost of 37^ tons ? Ans. $3288. 

45. Paid $llf for 1128 feet of boards; how many could I 
have purchased for $119^^^? Ans. 11480 feet. 

46. For 3| tons of pota^ 1 received 116cwt. of sugar; re- 
quired the quantity of sugar that may be received for 11 J tons 
of potash. Ans. 376cwt. 

47. For llf tons of potash I received 876cwt. of sugar* 
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required the quantity of sugar that should be received for^| 
tons. Ans. llGcwt. 

48. When $8 are paid for 1^ yards of broadcloth, how mooli 
must be given for 8| yards 7 Ans. $49. 

49. Gi^ve $414 for 20^ acres of land ; what shall be given 
for llf acres ? Ans. $236. 

MISCELLAJraOUS QUESTIONS BY ANALYSIS. 

1. Sold a small farm for $896.50 ; what was received for ^ 
of it 7 For ^3^ of it 7 For |f of it 7 Ans. $815. 

2. Gave $17^^^ fi)r 3 barrels of flour ; what cost 1 barrel 7 
What 37 barrels 7 Ans. $213.03^. 

. 3. Sold a house for $3687 ; what sum was received for J of 
it? Ans. $3226.12|.. 

4. Bought 17-^ tons of hay for $187f ; what is the cost of ^ 
of a ton 7 Ans. $7.61^\. 

5. Bought a hogshead of molasses for $13| ; what cost ^ of 
it? What cost ^7 What cost ^1 Ans. $30.52|. 

6. When $37fV ^^^ P^^^ ^^r 100 gallons of molasses, what 
cost ^ of a gallon? Ans. $0.21ff . 

7. When 12 cents are paid fbr -j^ of a gallon of molasses, 
what will 48^ gallons cost? Ans. $16.81|^J. 

8. K I of a barrel of flour cost $3f , what will 6f barrels cost ? 

Ans. $48|^. 

9. When $236 are paid for llf acres, what will be paid for 
20t^ acres 7 Ans. $414. 

10. Paid in Liverpool 97f £. for 3 bales of cloth ; how many 
bales should be received for 1073f £. 7 Ans. 33 bales. 

11. K 6f barrels of flour cost $48|^, what will ^ of a barrel 
cost? Ans. $3.28f. 

12. If 3f pounds of coffee cost 34 cents, what sum must be 
paid for 74| pounds 7 Ans.* $6.90^-^. 

13. K 2^ tons of hay cost $63, what will be the cost of 16| 
tons? Ans. $381 if. 

14. If a piece of land 3 rods square cost$17T^, what will be 
the cost of 4 square rods? Ans. $7j^. 

15. Paid $31iJ^ for 2|owt. of iron ; required the sum to be 
paid for 689^cwt. ^ Ans. $7680f . 

16. For 6| cords of wood J. Holt paid $63 j what sum must 
be paid for 18 cords? Ans. $170.10. 

17. Gave $243^t for 96 barrels of tar ; what quantity could 
be purchased for $1000 7 , Ans 394||f? barrels. 



L. 
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^8. Paid $7888.30 for 83^ acres of wild land ; what sum 
did I pay for each acre, and what would be the cost of 7 acres? 
•-N Ans. $660.80. 

19. Gave 132£. 12s. for 7f tons of starch ; what cost 12} 
tons? Ans. 224£. 58. 

^0.- For 17f dajs' work I paid $25.44; what should be paid 
yf6f89j days' labor? Ans. $128.64. 

21. Sold 7tV bushels of apples for $7.28 ; what should I re- 
ceive for 19|| bushels? Ans. $19.12. 

22. Paid $4355.52 for 49f pieces of carpeting ; what did 37^ 
pieces cost? Ans. $3294.72. 

23. If j^ of f of the cost of the Capitol at Washington was 
$300,000, what was the whole cost? Ans. $2,000,000. 

24. Purchased 7^ thousand of boards for $135.80; what 
must be paid for 19| thousand ? Ans. $359.45. 

25. My wood-pile contains 6 cords and 76 cubic feet. If I 
dispose of f of it, what is the value of the remainder at 4| cents 
per cubic foot? Ans. $23.14|f. 

26. I have a field 30 rods square, and having sold 18 square 
rods to S. Brown, and 82 square rods to J. Smith, what part of 
the field remained unsold ? Ans. f . 

27. Bought 7T. 12cwt. 3qr. 181b. of iron, and having sold 
3T. 18cwt. Iqr. 201b., what is the value of f of the remainder 
at 5| cents per lb. ? Ans. $242.59|. 

28. Bought 37 tons of iron at $68.50 per ton, for f of which 
I paid in coffee at $8.50 per cwt., and for the remainder I paid 
cash. Bequired the amount of cash paid, and also the value of 
the coffee. 

Ans. Cash, $633.62^; Value of the coffee, $1900.87 J. 

29. A man, having received a legacy of $7896, spent J of it 
in speculations, and the remainder he put in the savings Dank, 
where it continued 15 years. It was then found that the sum 
deposited had doubled. Bequired the sum in the bank. 

Ans. $3948. 

30. Bought a piece of broadcloth for $88, and sold ^^ of it 
J. Smith, and -^ of the remainder to Q^ Lake ; what is the 

vVlue of the part unsold ? Ans. $37,493^^9^. 

31. A gentleman gave f of his estate to his wife, § of the re- 
mainder to his oldest son, and f of what then remained to his 
daughter, who received $750 ; required the whole estate. 

Ans. $12,000. 

32. From an acre of land I sold two house-lots, each 100 feet 
square; what is the value of the remainder, at 8 cents per 
square foet ? Ans. $1884.80. 



I 
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4 XIX. DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

Abt. 175. A Decimal Fraction is a fraction whose de- 
nominator is ten, or the product of a number of tens. 

Decimal fractions are commonly expressed by writing the 
numerator only, with a point (.) before it, called the decimal 
paint or separatrix ; thus, 

^ is written .9. 

Too .yy. 

^^ « .999. 

iiy examining the foregoing fractions, it will be seen that ^ 
= .9 can occupy only owe place while it remains a proper frac- 
tion ; ^ = .99, ^ only ^ two places ; and -^^ = .999, only 
three places ; for, if their numerators are increased by ^ = .1, 
j^^ = .01, xuW = -^^\ respectively, each fraction becomes a 
unit or whole number. Hence, 

The first figure or place of any decimal on the right of the 
point is tenths^ the second hundredths^ the third thausandthSi ^c. 

NoTB. — When a dec&nal place has no significant figure it must be 
filled with a cipher. 

Art. 176* The denominator of ^ = .9 is 1 with one cipher 
annexed ; the denominator of ^^ = .99 is 1 with tioo ciphers 
annexed ; the denominator of ^^ = .999 is 1 with t/iree 
ciphers annexed. Hence, 

The denominator of a decimal fraction is 1 vnth as many 
ciphers annexed as the numerator has places, 

Abt. 177* Decimal fractions originate from dividing the 
unity first, into 10 equal parts, and then each of these parts into 
10 other equal parts, and so on indefinitely. Thus, 1 -^ 10 = 

3^ = .1 ; t\t -^- 10 = T*Tr = .01 ; T*Tr -^ 10 = ttjVtt = -001. 
Hence, 

The unit in decimal fractions is divided into 10, 100, 1000, 
4*0., equal parts. 



QuEsnoNS. — Art. 175. What is a decimal fraction 7 How are deoimail 
fractions commonly expressed? What is the first figure or place of any 
decimal 7 The second 7 The third 7 Ac. Why 7 What must be done when 
a decimal place has no significant figure to fill it 7 — Art. 176. What is the 
denominator of a decimal firaotion 7 — Art. 177. How do decimal fractionft 
originate 7 

16 
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• Art. 178* If ciphers are placed on the left hand of decimal 
figures, they change their places, each cipher removing them one 
place to the right ; thus, .3 = ^7, but .03 = j^, and .003 = 



3 



Hence, 



Cipktrs placed on the left hand of decimals decrease their 
tmlue in a tenrfoM proportion. 

Art. 179* If ciphers are placed on the right hand of deci- 
mal figures, their places are not changed ; thus, .3 = ^, and 
.30 = T^ff = tV = -3. Hence, 

Ciphers placed on the right hand of decimals do not alter 
their value. 

NUMERATION OP DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

Art. 180* The relation of decimals to whole numbers and 
to each other, and also the names of their different orders and 
places, may be learned from the following 

Tablb. 
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Whole Numbers. 



Decimals. 



Questions. — Art 178. What effect have ciphers placed at the left hand 
of decimals? Why? — Art. 179. What effect if placed at the right hand? 
Why ? — Art. 180. What may be learned from the table ? 
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The preceding table consists of a whoU rmmher and decimal^ 
which, taken together, are called a mixed mimber. The part 
on the left of the separatrix is the whole number, and that on 
the right the decimal. The decimal part is numerated from the 
left to the right, and its value is expressed in words thus : 
Two hundred tibirty-four millions five hundred sixty-seven thou- 
sand eight hundred ninety-three billionths. And i^e mixed 
number thus : Seven millions six hundred fifty-four thousand 
three hundred twenty-one, and two hundred thirty-four millions 
five hundred sixty-seven thousand eight hundred ninety-three 
billionths. 

From the table and explanations we have the following rule 
for reading decimals : 

Rule. — Read the decimal as tkouffh it^ere a whole number ^ adding 
the name of the right-hand order. 

The pupil may write in words, or read orally, the following 
numbers : - 



1. 


.5 


5. 


.8001 


9. 


.72859 


2. 


.42 


6. 


.0984 


10. 


12.02003 


8. 


.01 


7. 


.00013 


11. 


■ 121.000386 


4. 


.908 


8. 


.82007 


12. 


2.3058217 



NOTATION OP DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

Abt. 181t By examining the decimal table we perceive 
that tenths occupy the first place^ hundredths the second, &o., 
and that each figure takes its value by its distance from the 
place of units ; therefore, to write decimalSt we have the fol- 
lowing 

RuLB. — Write the decimal as though it were a whole number ^ sup^ 
plying with ciphers such places as have tio significant figures. 

The pupil may write in figures the following numbers : 

1. Three hundred seven and twenty-five hundredths. 

2. Forty-seven and seven tenths. 



QuESTioKS. — Of what does it consist ? What is the number called, when 
taken together T "What is the part on the left hand of the separatrix ? The 
part on the right T What is the value of the decimal ? What is the value 
of the mixed number T What is the rule for reading decimals ?— Art. 181. 
Upon what does the value of a decimal figure depend T What is the rule for 
writing decimals T 
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8. Eigbieen and five hundredths. 

4. Twenty-nine and three thonsandtba 

6. Forty-nine ten thouBandths. 

6. Eight and eight milUonths. 

7. Seventy-five and nine tenths. 

8. Two thousand and two thousandths. 

9. Eighteen and ei^teen thousandths. 

10. Five hundred five and one thousand six millionths. 

11. Three hundred and forty-two ten millionths. 

12. Twenty-five hundred and thirty-seven billionths. 

Abt. 182* It will be seen that decimals increase &om right 
to left, and decrease from left to right, in the same ratio as 
simple numbers ; hence they may be added, subtracted, multi- 
plied, and divided, in the same manner 

ADDITION OP DECIMALS. 

Art. 18S. Ex. 1. Add together 5.018, 171.16, 88.133, 
1113.6, .00456, and 14.178. Ans. 1392.09356. 

OPKBATION. 

5.018 

1 7 1.1 6 We write the numbers so that figures of 

8 8.1 3 3 ^^^ same decimal place shall stand in the same 

111 36 column, and then, b^inning at the right 

4. fS 6 hand, add them as whok numbers, and plaoe 

1 /l'i t » decimal point in the result directly under 

1 4.1 7 o those above. 

1392.09356 

Rule. — Write the numbers so that fibres of the same decimal place 
shall stand in the same column, 

Add'as in whole numbers^ and point off^ in the sumyfrom the right 
hand as many places for dedmcds as equal the greatest number of ded- 
mat places in any of the numbers added. 

Proof — The proof is the same as in addition of simple num- 
bers. 

Examples for Practiob. 

2. Add together 171.61111, 16.7101, .00007, 71.0006, and 
1.167895. Ans. 260.489775. 

3. Add together .16711, 1.766, 76111.1, 167.1, .000007, and 
1476.1. Ans. 77756.233117. 



Questions. — Art. 182. How do decimals increase and decrease? How 
may they be added, subtracted, multiplied, and divided ? — Art. 183. How are 
decimals arranged for addition 7 What is the rule for addition of deoixnals? 
What is the proof 7 
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4. Add together 151.01, 611111.01, 16.5, 6.7, 46.1, and 
.67896. Ans. 611331.99896. 

5. Add fifty-six thousand and fourteen thousandths, nineteen 
and nineteen hundredths, fifly-sev^ and forty-eight ten thou- 
sandths, twenty-three thousand five and four tenths, and fourte^ 
millionths. ^ ^ Ans. 79081.608814. • 

6. What is the sum of forty-nine and one hundred and five ten 
thousandths, eighty-nine and one hundred seven thousandths, one 
hundred twenty-seven millionths, forty-eight ten thousandths? 

Ans. 138.122427. 

7. What is the sum of three and eighteen ten thousandths, 
one thousand five and twenty-three thousand forty-three mil- 
lionths, eighty-seven and one hundred seven thousandths, forty- 
nine- ten thousandths, forty-seven thousand and three hundred 
nine hundred thousandths 7 Ans. 48095.139838. 

SUBTRACTION OP DECIMALS. 

Abt. 184. Ex. 1. From 74.806 take 49.054. 

Ans. 25.752. 

opDUTioH. Having written the less number under the greater, so 

7 4.8 6 that figures of the same decimal place stand in the same 

4 9.0 5 4 column, we subtract as in whole numbers, and place the 

decimal point in the result, as in addition of decimals. 

2 5.7 5 2 ^ 

Rule. — Write the less number under the greater ^ so that figures 
of the same decimal place shall stand in the same column. 

Subtract as in whole nuambers^ and point off the remainder as in 
addition of decimals. 

Proof. — The proof is the same as in subtraction of simpk 
numbers. 

Examples fob Practiob. 

2 3. 4. 5- 

1 1.0 7 8 4 7.l'l 7 4 6.'l 3 8 7.1 7 

9.81 8.7 819 5 7.8915 LI 19 86 

1.2 6 8 3 8.3 3 5 5 3 8.2 3 8 5 8 5.9 8714 

6. From 81.35 take 11.678956. Ans. 69.671044. 

7. From 1 take .876543. Ans. .123457. 

8. From 100 take 99.111176. Ans. .888824. 

9. From 87.1 take 5.6789. Ans. 81.4211. 



Questions. — Art. 184. What ia the rule for enbtraotion of dedmali? 
What is the proof? 

16* 
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10. From 100 take .001. Ans. 99.999. 

11. From Beyenty-three take seveniy-three thousandths. 

Ans. 72.927. 

12. From three hundred gizty-five take £)rtj-seyen ten thou- 
sandthg. Ana. 364.9953. 

13. From three hundred fifty-seven thousand take tweniy- 
ei^t and four thousand nine ten nuUionths. 

Ans. 356971.9995991. 

14. From .875 take .4. Ans. .475 

15. From .3125 take .125. Ans. .1875 

16. From .95 take .44. Ans. .51. 

17. From 3.7 take 1.8. Ans. 1.9. 

18. From 8.125 take 2.6875. Ans. 5.4375. 

19. From 9.375 take 1.5. Ans. 7.875. 

20. From .666 take .041. Ans. .625. 

MULTIPLICATION OF DECIMALS. 

Abt. 185. Ex. 1. Multiply 18.72 by 7.1. 

Ans. 132.912. 

QmimoTg. We mtdtiply as in whole numbers, and point off 

1 8.7 2 on the right of the j)roduct as many figures for deci- 

7.1 mals as there are decimal figures in the multiplicand 

and multiplier counted together. 

18 7 2 The reason for pointing off decimals in the product 

1310 4 as above will be seen, if we convert the multiplicand 

— — and multiplier into common fractions, and multiply 

1 3 2.9 1 2 ^hem together. Thus, 18.72 = 18^^^^ = -^W 5 

and7.1 = 7T\r = «. Then ^SW X H = -H***^ 
as 132^^}^^ Bs 132.912, Ans., the same as in the operation. 

Ex. 2. Multiply 5.12 by .012. 

opintATiov.' Since the number of figures in the product 

5.1 2 is not equal to the number of decimals in the 

.012 mtdtiplicand and multiplier, we supply the 

deficiency by placing a cipher on the left hand. 



102 4 The reason of this process will appear, if we 

S 1 2 perform the question thus : 5.12 as 5y\)^ = 

614 4 Ans. ^^' ^^ '^^^ "" ^^' ^®° **^ ^ ^^ ~ 

rli^xr = .06144, Ans., the same aa before. 
Hence we deduce the following 

Questions. — Art. 185. In maltiplication of decimals bow do you point off 
the product 7 Will you give the reason for it 7 When the number of figures 
in the product is not equsJ to the number of decimals in the multiplicand and 
multiplier, what must be done 7 
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KxTLS. — Multiply 08 in whole numbers, and point off as many 
figures for decimals, in the product, as there are decimals in the mul- 
tiplicand and multiplier. 

If there he not so many figures in the product as there are decimal 
places in the mvHtiplicand and multiplier, supply the deficiency by pre- 
fixing ciphers. 

Note. — When a deoimal number is to be multiplied by 10, 100, 1000, 
&o., remoye the decimal point as many places to the right as there are 
ciphers in the multiplier; and if there be not figures enough in the number, 
annex ciphers. Thus, 1.25 X 10 = 12.5 ; and 1.7 X 100 = 170. 

Proof — The proof is the same as in multiplication of simple 
numbers. 

Examples fob Pkaotiob. 

3. Multiply 18.07 by .007. Ans. .12649. 

4. Multiply 18.46 by 1.007. Ans. 18.58922. 

5. Multiply .00076 by .0015. Ans. .00000114. 

6. Multiply 11.37 by 100. Ans. 1137. 

7. Multiply 47.01 by .047. Ans. 2.20947. 

8. Multiply .0701 by .0067. Ans. .00046967. 

9. Multiply 47 by .47. Ans. 22.09. 

10. Multiply eighty-seven thousandths by fifteen milliouths. 

Ans. .000001305. 

11. Multiply one hundred seven thousand, and fifteen ten 
thousandths by one himdred seven ten thousandths. 

Ans. 1144.90001605. 

12. Multiply ninety-seven ten thousandths by four hundred, 
and sixty-seven himdredths. Ans. 3.886499. 

13. Multiply ninety-six thousandths by ninety-six hundred 
thousandths. Ans. .00009216. 

14. Multiply one million by one millionth. Ans. 1. 

15. Multiply one hundred by fourteen ten thousandths. 

Ans. .14. 

16. Multiply one hundred one thousandths by ten thousand 
one hundred one hundred thousandths. Ans. .01020201. 

17. Multiply one thousand fifty, and seven ten thousandths 
by three hundred five hundred thousandths. 

Ans. 3.202502135. 

18. Multiply two million by seven tenths. Ans. 1400000. 



QvBSTiONS. — What is the rule for mnltiplioation of decimals? What is 
the proof? How do you multiply a deoimal by 10, 100, 1000, Ao. ? 
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19. Multiply four hundred, and four thousandths by thirty 
and three hundredths. Ans. 12012.12012. 

20. What cost 461b. of tea at'$1.125 per pound? 

Ans. $51.75. 

21. What cost 17.125 tons of hay at $18,875 per ton 7 

Ans. $323.234375. 

22. What cost 181b. of sugar at $0,125 per pound 7 

Ans. $2.25. 

23. What cost 375.26bu. of salt at $0.62 per bushel 7 

Ans. $232,655. 

DIVISION OP DECIMALS. 

Art. 186. Ex. 1. Divide 45.625 by 12.5. Ans. 3.65. 

opERATios. We divide as in whole numbers, and 

1 2.5 ) 4 5.6 2 5 ( 3.6 5 since the divisor and quotient are the 

3 7 5 two factors, which, being multiplied 

— together, produce the dividend, we 

o 1 2 pomt off two decimal figures in the 

7 5 quotient, to make the number in the 

nnti ^^^ factors equal to the product or divi- 

\j^ dend. 

6 2 5 The reason for pointing off will also 

be seen by performmg the question with 

the decimals in the form of common fractions. Thus, 45.625 =s 

45tVA = ^^^ , and 12.5 =» 12^ = \^. Then MrW "^ ^ 

= Hi^ X^s=- M8M = m = 3^ = 3.65, Ans., as 
before. 

Ex. 2. Divide .175 by 2.5. Ans. .07. 

9 *> \^?Tr^^'f (\*T ^® divide as in whole numbers, and since 

-J.O).17o(.U7 we have but one figure in the quotient, we 

17 5 place a cipher before it, which removes it to 

the place of hundredths, and thus makes the 

decimal places in the divisor and quotient 
equal to those of the dividend. 

The reason for jyrefixing the cipher will appear more obvious by 
solving the question with the decimals in the form of common fractions. 
Thus, .175 = tVi3^, and 2.5 = 2^^ = f*. Then ^^ -5- f ^ = 

iViy^ X J^ = ji^jS^ = lijj = .07, Ans., as before. Hence 
the following 

Questions. — Art. 186. In division of decimals bow do you point off the 
quotient? What is the reason for it? If the decimal places of the divisor 
and quotient are not equal to the dividend, what must be done ? 
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Bulb. — Divide as in whole numbers^ and point off as many decimals 
m the quotient as the decimals in the dividend exceed those of the 
divisor; but if there are not as many, supply the deficiency by prefixing 
ciphers* 

Note 1. — When the decimal places m the diTisor exceed those in the 
^yidend, make them equal by annexing ciphers to the diyidend, and the 
quotient will be a whole number. 

Note 2. — When there is a remainder after diyiding the dividend, 
ciphers may be annexed, and the division continued, the ciphers thus an- 
nexed being regarded as decimals of the dividend; to incUcate m any case that 
the division does not terminate, the sign plus (-[-) can be used. 

Note 8. — When a decimal number is to be divided by 10, 100, 1000, 
&c., remove the decimal point as many places to the left as there are 
ciphers in the divisor, and if there be not figures enough in the number, 
prefix ciphers. Thus 1.25 -f- 10 ss .125 ; and 1.7 — 100 =s .017. 

Proof , — The proof is the same as in division of simple 
numbers. 

Examples fob PRAOTioa. 

3. Diyide 183.375 by 489. Ana. .375. 

4. Divide 67.8632 by 32.8. Ans. 2.069. 
6. Divide 67.56785 by .035. Ans. 1930.51. 

6. Divide .567891 by 8.2. Ans. .069255. 

7. Divide .1728 by 10. Ans. .01728. 

8. Divide 13.50192 by 1.38. Ans. 9.784. 

9. Divide 783.5 by 6.25. Ans. 125.36. 

10. Divide 983 by 6.6. Ans. 148.939 +. 

11. Divide 172.8 by 1.2. Ans. 

12. Divide 1728 by .12. Ans. 

13. Divide .1728 by .12. Ans. 

14. Divide 1.728 by 12. Ans. 

15. Divide 17.28 by 1.2. Ans. 

16. Divide 1728 by .0012. Ans. 

17. Divide .001728 by 12. Ans. 

18. Divide 116.31 by 1000. Ans. .11631. 

19. Divide one hundred forty-seven, and eight hundred 
twenty-eight thousandths by nine and seven tenths. 

Ans. 15.24. 
'20. Divide seventy-five and sixteen hundredths by five, and 
forty-two thousand eight hundred one hundred thousandths.. 

Ans. 13.846-f. 

QinssTioNS. — What is the rule for division of decimals 7 What is note 1 7 
Note 2 T Note 3 7 What is the proof 7 
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21. Divide six hundred seventy-eight thousand seven hundred 
sixty-seven millionths, by three hundred twenty-eight thousandths. 

Ans. 2.069+. 

BEDUCnON OP DECIMALa 

Art. 187* To reduce a common fraction to a decimal. 

Ex. 1. Beduce f to a decimal. Ans. .625. 

opKRATioN. Since we cannot divide the 

8 ) 5.0 ( 6 tenths. numerator, 5, by 8, we reduce it 

4 3 to tenths by annexing a cipher, 

cTTo A / rt 1. J jj.1- ^^^ *hen dividing, we obtain 6 

8)20(2 hundredths. tenths and a remainder of 2 

1 .tenths. Reducing this remain- 

8)40(5 thousandths, der lo hundredths by annexing 

AQ a cipher, and dividing, we ob- 

Ans. .625. tain 2 hundredths and a remain- 

^x ., Q \ R A A A der of 4 hundredths, which be- 

Ur thus : 8 ) O.O i^g reduced to thousandths by 

.6 2 5 annexing a cipher, and then di- 

viding again, gives a quotient of 5 thousandths. The sum of the 
several quotients, .625, is the answer. 

To prove that .625 is equal to |, we change it to the form of a 
common fraction, by writing its denominator (Art. 176) , and reduce 

it to its lowest terms. Thus, i^^ = §> Ans. Hence the following 

Rule. — Annex ciphers to the numerator , and divide by the denomi- 
nator. Point off in the quotient as many decimal places^ as there have 
been ciphers annexed. 

Examples fob Psaoticb. 

2. Reduce | to a decimal. Ans. .75. 

3. Reduce | to a decimal. Ans. .875. 

4. What decimal fraction is equal to -/y? Ans. .4375. 

5. Reduce ^ to a decunal. Ans. .235294-[-. 

6. Reduce ^ to a decimal. Ans. .8636364-. 

7. Reduce ^ to a decimal. Ans. .4166664-. 

Note. — In reduoing a common fhtotion to a decimal, when the denom- 
inator contains other prime factors than 2 and 5, there cannot be an exact 
division of the numerator ; but, on continuing the division, some figure or 
figures of the quotient will be continually repeated. 

A decimal, of which there is a continual repetition of the same figure 
or figures, is called an infinite or circulating decimal. 

The figures that repeat are called repetends. When the repetend is pre- 

QuESTiONS. — Art 187. How do yon reduce a common fraction to a decimal ? 
How can you prove the answer correct 7 What is the rule for reducing a 
common fraction to a decimal 7 
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eeded by another decimal, the whole is called a mixed repetend, and the 
part not repeating is called the finite part. To mark a repetend a dot (.) 
is placed over the first and last of the repeating figures. Thus, the answer 
to example sixth, .86, is a repetend ; and the answer to example seventh, 

.416, 18 a mixed repetend, of which the figure 6 is the repetend, and the 
figures 41 the finite part 

To change an infinite decimal to an equivalent common fraction, we 
torUe the repetend for the numerator, and as many nines as the repetend 
has figures for Vie denominator . Thus, .86 = ^f = ^ ; and the mixed 

repetend, .416 = ^qO^ ^^ ~ ^' 

A decimal other than a repetend is changed to the form of a common 
fraction, simply by writing the denominator under the given numerator, 

(Art. 176.) Thus, ,76 = ^7^ = 1; .006 = xinnr = irAxr- 

8. Reduce .875 to a common iraction. 

9. Change .4375 to the form of a common fraction. 

10. Change .72 to a common fraction. Ans. -^. 

• • 

11. Change .135 to a common fraction. . .Ans. ^. 

12. What common fraction is equivalent to .23562 ? 

Ans. IfH*- 

13. Change .093 to an equivalent common fraction. 

Ans. 1^7^. 

Abt. 188* To reduce a compound number to a decimal of a 
higher denomination. 

Ex. 1. Eeduce 8s. 6d. 3far. to the decimal of a pound. 

Ans. .428125. 
OPERATION. We commence with the 3far., and first re- 



4 
12 
20 



3.0 duce them to hundredths, by annexing two ci- 

phers ; and then, to reduce these to the deci- 



6.7 5 mal of a penny, we divide by 4, since there 

a ti an ti t\t\ ^^^ be i as many hundredths of a penny as 
g.OO^&UU of a farthing, and obtain .75d. Annexing 

this decimal to the 6d. , we divide by 12, since 

AAgIZo there will be ^ as many shillings as pence ; 

and then the 8s. and this quotient by 20, since there will be ^V ^ 

many pounds as shillings, and obtain .428125£. for the answer. 

Hence the following 

RuLS. — Divide the lowest denomination^ annexing ciphers if neces- 
sary , by that number which will reduce it to one of the next higher 
denomination » Then divide as before, and so continue dividing till the 
decimal is of the denomination required. 

QuESTiOKS. — What ia an infinite decimal 7 What is a repetend 7 What 
is a mixed repetend 7 How is an infinite decimal changed to the form of a 
common fraction 7 — Art. 188. What is the mle for reducing a compomid 
nnmher to a decimal of a higher denomination 7 
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Note. — Aoomponnd number may also be reduced to a decimal by first 
reducing it to a common fracticm (Art. 170), and then this fraction to a 

decimal. (Art 187.) Thus, 2s. 6d. = ^jy = J = .125ie. 

EXAMPUSS ITOB PbAOTIGE. 

2. Eeduce 15s. 6d. to the f):action of a pound. Ans* .778. 

3. Reduce 5cwt. 2qr. 141b. to the decimal of a ton. 

Ans. .282. 

4. Reduce 3qr. 211b. to the decimal of a owt. Ans. .96. 

5. Reduce 6^. 8rd. to the decimal of a mile. Ans. .775. 

6. Reduce 3R. 19p. 167ft. 72in. to the decimal of an acre. 

Ans. .872595+. 

Art. 189* To find the value of a decimal in whole numbers 
of a lower denomination. 

Ex. 1. What is the value of .9875 of a pound? Ans. 19s. 9d. 

opiBATiov. There will be 20 times as many ten thousandths of a 

.9875 shilling as of a pound ; therefore, we multiply the dec- 

2 imal, .9875, bv 20, and reduce the improper fraction to 

a mixed numoer by pointing off four ngures on the 

1 9.7 5 right, which is divicuns by its denominator, 10000. 

1 2 The figures on the left of the point are shillings, and 

90 000 ^^^ ^° t^® right decimals of a shilling. This decimal 

of a shilling we multiply by 12, and, pointing off as 

before, obtain 9d., which, added to the 19s., gives 19s. 9d. for the 

answer. 

Rule. — Multiple/ the decimal hy that number which wiU reduce it to 
the lower denomination, and point off as in multiplication of decimals. 

Then, multiply the decimal part of the product, and point off as be- 
fore. So continue till the decimal is reduced to the denominations 
required. 

The several whole numbers of the successive products will be the 
answer. 

Examples fob Practice. 

2. What is the value of .628125 of a pound ? 

Ans. 12s. 6|d. 

3. What is the value of .778125 of a ton ? 

Ans. 15cwt. 2qr. 61b. 4oz. 

4. What is the value of .75 of an ell English? 

Ans. 3qr. 3na. 

5. What is the value of .965625 of a mile? 

Ans. 7fur. 29rd. 



Question. — Art. 189. What is the rule for finding the value of a deoimal 
in whole nunben of a lower denomination ? 
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6. What is the value of .94375 of an acre ? 

Ans. 3R. 31p. 

7. What is the value of .815626 of a pound Troy ? 

Ans. 9oz. 15pwt. 18gr. 

8. What is the value of .5555 of a pound apothecaries^ 
weight ? Ans. 6? 55 09 19j^gr 

MISCELLANEOUS 3EXERCISES IN DECIMALa 

1. What is the value of 15cwt. 3qr. 141b. of coffee at $9.50 
per cwt. ? Ans. $150.95^. 

2. What cost 17T. 18cwt. Iqr. 71b. of potash at $53.80 per 
ton? Ans. $963. 88+. 

3. What cost 37A. 3E. 16p. of land at $75.16 per acre 7 

Ans. $2844.80+. 

4. What cost 15yd. 3qr. 2na. of cloth at $3.75 per yard ? 

Ans. $59.53+. 

5. What cost 15f cords of wood at $4.62^ per cord 7 

Ans. $71.10+. 

6. What cost the construction of 17ni. 6^. 36rd. of railroad 
at $3765.60 per mile 7 Ans. $67263.03+. 

7. What cost 27hhd. 21gal. of temperance wine at $15.37j 
per hogshead 7 Ans. $420.24+. 

8. What are the contents of a pile of wood, 18ft. 9in. long, 
4ft. 6in. wide, and 7ft. 3in. high 7 Ans. 611ft. 1242in. 

9. What are the contents of a board 12ft. 6in. long, and 2ft. 
9in. wide 7 Ans. 34ft. 54in. 

10. Bought a cask of vinegar containing 25gal. 3qt. Ipt. at 
L37 j- pei^ gallon ; what was the amount 7 Ans. $9.70+. 

11. Bought a farm containing 144A. 3E. 30p. at $97.62^ 
per acre ; what was the cost of the farm 7 

Ans. $14149.52+. 

12. Sold Joseph Pearson 3T. 18cwt. 211b. of salt hay at 
$9.37j^ per ton. He having paid me $20.25, what remains 
due 7 Ans. $16.41+. 

13. If f of a cord of wood cost $5.50, what cost one cord 7 
What cost 7f cords 7 Ans. $48.71+. 

14. If 4f yards of cloth cost $12f , what cost 17f yards 7 

Ans. $46.18+. 

15. The ship Constantino cost $35000 ; j- of it was sold to 
Captain Sampson for $9000 ; ^ of the remainder to T. Lamb for 
$9200, and the balance to another person at a profit of $500 * 
what was gained in the sale of the whole ship? Ans. S1200. 

17 
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*XX. PEKCENTAGE. 

Abt. 190« Percentaob and per cent, are terms derived 
from Latin words, per centum^ which signify by the hundred. 
Percentage, therefore, is any rate or sum on a hundred, or it is 
any number of hundredths. Thus, if an article is bought for 
$100, and sold for $105, the gain is 5 per cent., because $5 are 
^^ of $100, or of the original cost. Again, if an article is 
bought for $25, and sold for $30, the gain is 20 per cent, 
because $5 are ^ = -^^ of $25, or of the original cost. 

Since per cent, is any number of hundredths, it is a decimal 
written in the same manner as hundredths in decimal fractions. 
Thus, 5 per cent., 25 per cent., &c., are written .05, .25. 
respectively. (Art. 175.) 

When the per cent, is more than 100 it is an improper firac 
tion, and if expressed decimally it becomes a mixed number ; 
thus, 103 per cent., equal to ^9, is written 1.03. 

If the per cent, is less than 1, or a part of <me hundredth, to 
be expressed decimally, it must be written at the right of hun- 
dredths in the place of thousandths, &o. Thus, ^ of 1 per cent., 
f of 1 per cent., 12^ per cent., are written .005, .0076, .122, 
respectively. 

Examples. 

Write decimally 2 per cent. ; 3 per cent. ; 5 per cent. ; 6 per 
cent.; 7 per cent. ;^ 8 per cent.; 10 per cent.; 12 per cent. ;^ 
15 per cent. ; 25 pef cent. ; 30 per cent. ; 40 per cent. ; 60 per 
cent. ; 60 per. cent. ; 75 per cent. ; 100 per cent. ; 105 per 
cent., 115 per cent.; 6^ per cent.; 8J per cent.; 20^ per 
cent. ; ^ of 1 per cent. ; J^ of 1 per cent. ; f of 1 per cent. ; ^j^ 
of 1 per cent. ; J of 1 per cent. 

Ajlt. 191 • To find the percentage on any sum or quantity. 

Ex. 1. Bought a house for $625, and sold it at 6 per cent, 
advance ; what did I gain by the sale? Ans. $37.60. 



Questions. — Art. 190. From what are the terms percentage and per cent, 
derived, and what do they signify 7 How, then, will you define peroentage ? 
How will you illustrate it 7 How is per cent, written when less than 100 7 
How, when more than 100 7 If the per cent, is a fraction, or contains a 
fraction, what is the fraction, and, if expressed decimally, what place must 
it occupy 7 
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opKHATioH. Since 6 per cent, is -j^ = .06 

Sum, ' $6 2 5 of the original cost, we multiply 

Kate per cent., .0 6 $625 by the decimal expression 

T» i. • Ao >7 e A •06, and point off as in multipli- 

Per cent., or gam, $3 7.5 . .' i» j • i a. *• ^ 

' 6 » '»' cation 01 decmial fractions. 

Rule. — Multiply the given quantity or number by the rate per 
cent, , considered as a decimal^ and point off the product as in multipli- 
cation of decimal fractions. (Art. 185.) 

Note. — If the per cent, contains a fraction that cannot be expressed 
decimally, or, if thus expressed, would require several figures, it is more 
convenient to multiply by it as a mixed number. (Art. 165.) 

Examples fob Pkactigb. 

2. What is 2 per cent, of $325 ? Ans. $6.50. 

3. What is 5 per cent, of $789 ? Ans. $39.45. 

4. What is 6 per cent, of $856.49? Ans. $51.38,9. 

5. What is 7^ per cent, of 765 tons ? Ans. 57.375 tons. 

6. What is 9| per cent, of $5000 ? Ans. $490. . 

7. What is J per cent, of $1728? Ans. $15.12. 

8. What is 4j per cent, of 587 yards of cloth ? 

Ans. 26.415 yards. 

9. I lost 10 per cent, of $975 ; how much have I remain- 
ing? Ans. $877.50. // 

10. Sent to Liverpool 5000 bushels of wheat, which cost me 
$1.25 per bushel ; but 25 per cent, of the wheat was thrown 
overboard in a storm, and the remainder was sold at $2 per 
bushel ; what was gained on the wheat ? Ans. $1250. 

11. T. Page received a legacy of $8000; he gave 19 per 
cent, of it to his wife, 37 per cent, of the remainder to his sons, 
and $2000 to his daughters ; what sum had he remaining ? 

Ans. $2082.40. 

12. My tailor informs me it will take 10 square yards of 
cloth to make me a full suit of clothes. The jloth 1 am about 
to purchase is Ij yards wide, and on spong&g^ it will shrink 5 
per cent, in width and 5 per cent, in length. How many yards 
of the above cloth must I purchase for my " new suit " ? 

Ans. 6yd. Iqr. l^^\na. 

13. A man having $10000, lost 15 per cent, of it in specula- 
tion; what sum had he remaining ? Ans. $8500. 

Questions. — Art. 191. Will you explain the operation for finding the 
percentage on any sum or quantity ? Give the reason for the process. What 
is the rule 7 
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§ XXI. SIMPLE INTEREST. 

Abt. 192« Intebxst is the compensation which the borrower 
of money makes to the lender. 

The rate per cent, is the som paid for the use of $100, 100 
cents, or 100£., for one year. 

The principal is the sum lent, on which interest is computed. 

The amount is the interest and principal added together. 

Legal interest is the rate per cent, established by law. 

Usury is a higher rate per cent, than is allowed by law. 

The legal rate per cent, varies in the different States and in 
different conntries. 

In Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippiy Flor- 
ida, District of Columbia, and on debts or judgments in &vor 
of the United States, it is 6 per cent. 

Li New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Georgia, 
and South CaroUna, it is 7 per cent 
. In Alabama and Texas, it is 8 per cent. 

In California, it is 10 per cent. 

In Louisiana, it is 5 per cent. 

In Canada, Nova Scotia, and Ireland, it is 6 per cent. 

In England and France, it is 5 per cent. 

Note. — The legal rate, as aboye, in some of the States, is only that 
which the law allows, when no particular rate is mentioned. By special 
agreement between parties, in Ohio, Loidiana, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, and 
Arkansas, interest can be taken as high as 10 per cent ; in Florida and 
Louisiana, as hi^h as 8 per cent ; in Texas and Wiscon^, as high as 12 
per cent ; and m California, any per cent In New Jersey, by a special 
law, 7 per cent may be taken in Jersey oily and the towm^p of Hobo- 
ken. 

Art. 193* To find the interest of $1 at 6 per cent, for any 
given time. 

Since the interest of $1 is 6 cents, or ^Stt of the principal, for 
1 year, or 12 months, for 1 month it will be ^ of 6 cents, or ^ 
a cent, equal to 5 mills, or ^^ of the principal; and for 2 

QuBsnoHS. — Art. 192. What is interest T What is rate per cent T What 
is the principal? What is the amount? What is legal interest? What is 
usury ? What is the legal rate per cent, in the different States 7 In CSanada, 
Nova Scotia, and Ireland ? In England and France ? 
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'•'<■•- . ... 

months, twice 5 mills, or 1 cent, or ^^ of the principal. Now, 
since the interest for 1 month, or 30 days, is 5 mills, the interest 
for 6 days, or J of 30 days, will be one mill, or ^i^ of the 
principal. And as 1 day, 2 days, &c., are ^, §, &c., of 6 days, 
the interest for any number of days less than 6 will be as many 
sixths of a mill, or six thousandths of the principal, as there are 
days. Also, since the interest for 2 months is 1 cent, or y^^ of 
the principal, for 100 times 2 months, or 200 months, or 16 
years 8 mo., it will be 100 cents, or equal the whole principal ; 
and in the same proportion for any other length of time. Hence, 
the 

Interest of $1, at 6 per cent., for 

1 yr., or 12 mo., is 6 cents, or $0.06, equal -y^ of the prin. 
J of a yr., or 2 mo., is 1 cent, or $0.01, equal ^jy of the prin. 
-£^ of a yr., or 1 mo., is 5 mills, or $0,005. equal j^^ of the prin. 
•^ of a mo., or 6 da., is 1 mill, or $0,001, equal ^ihrs o^ ^^ P™* 
^ of a mo., or 1 da., is ^ of a mill, or $0,000^, equal ^xyVir P^^ 

ALSO, 

16 yr. 8 mo., or 200 mo., is 100 cts., or $1.00, equal the whole prin. 
8 yr. 4 mo., or 100 mo., is 50 cts., or $0.50, equal i of the prin. 
5 yr. 6$ mo., or 66§ mo., is 33| cts., or $0,333^, equal \ of prin. 
4 yr. 2 mo., or 50 mo., is 25 cts., or $0.25, equal i of prin. 

3 yr. 4 mo., or 40 mo., is 20 cts., or $0.20, equal \ of prin. 

2 yr. 9| mo., or 33| mo., is 16| cts., or $0,166$, equal ^ of prin. 
2 yr. 1 mo., or 25 mo., is 12} cts., or $0,125, equal \ of prin. 

1 yr. 8 mo., or 20 mo., is 10 cts., or $0.10, equal -^ of prin. 

1 yr. 4} mo., or 16{ mo., is 8^ cts., or $0,083}, equal ^ of prin. 

^ of a yr., or 10 mo., is 5 cts., or $0.05, equal gV of prin. 

f of a yr., or 6} mo., is 3| cts., or $0.033|, equal -^ of prin. 

1^ of a yr., or 5 mo., is 2^ cts., or $0,025, equal ^V of prin. 

\ of a yr., or 4 mo., is 2 cts., or $0.02, equal -^ of prin. 

Ex. 1. What is the interest of $1 for 2yr. 7mo. 20da. ? 

Ans. $0.158J. 

FIB8T oPKRATioH. Tho Interest for 2 years will be 

Interest for 2y. = .1 2 twice as much as for 1 year, equal 

" " 7mo. = .035 12 cents ; and since the interest for 

" " 20da. = .0 34 2 months is 1 cent, for 7 months it 

-^ will be 34 cents. And as the in- 

Ans. $ 0.1 5 8^ terest for 6 days is 1 mill, for 20 

days it will be 3| mills. Adding 
the several sums together, we have $0,158} for the answer. 

QussTiOH. — Art. 193. How do you explain the operation 7 
17* 
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8Mon> onsBAsioH. The time, ify 

Prinoipal, $ 1.0 Tmo. 20da., is 

•^ r -r « « ^ equal to 2y. 

J of the prin., .12 5 Int. for 2yr. Imo. imo. + 6mo. 

a\y of the prin., .0 8 3^ Int. for 6mo. 20da. 20da. Now, 

since the in- 

$ 0.1 5 8^ Int. for 2j. 7mo. 20da. terest on any 

sum, at 6 por 
oent., in 200 months equals the principal, for 2j. Imo., or ^ of ^K). 
months, it will equal i of the princi^. We, therefore, take i of 
the principal, $1.00, equal 12 cents and 5 mffls, the interest for 

2j. Imo. The balance of time, 6mo. 20da., or 6|mo., being -^ of 

200 months, we take -^ of the principal, equal 3 cents and 3^ mills, 
as the interest for the 6mo. 20da. We add together the interest foi 
the parts of the whole, and obtain, as by first operation, $0,158^ as 
the whole interest. 

Rule 1. — Reckon 6 cents for every teas, 1 cent for every two 
MONTHS, 5 mills for the odd month, 1 mill for every 6 days; and for 
any nvmber of days less than six, as many sixths of a mill as there are 
days. Or, 

Reduce the years and months to months, and call half the ntunber of 
months cents, and one sixth the nvmber of days mills. Or, 

Rule 2. — Take such fractional part or parts of the principal as 
the number expressing the time is of ^0 months. 

Examples por Practice. 

2. What is the interest of $1 for ly. 4mo. 6da. ? 

Ans. $0,081. 

3. What is the interest of $1 for ly. 9mo. 12da. 7 

Ans. $0,107. 

4. What is the interest of $1 for 3y. 8mo. 19da. ? 

Ans. $0,223^. 

5. What is the interest of $1 for 2y. Imo. 20da. ? 

Ans. $0,128^. 

6. What is the mterest of $1 for 7y. 15da. ? 

Ans. $0,422^ 

7. What is the interest of $1 for 3mo. 28d. 7 

Ans. $'0.019f . 

8. What is the interest of $1 for 4y. 2mo. 5da. 7 

Ans. $0.250|. 

9. What is the interest of $1 for 4mo. 3da. 7 

Ans. $0,020^. . 



Questions. — How do you explain the second operation? Whatsis the 
first rule? What is the second rule ? 
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Abt. 194. To find the intereBt on any sam of money at 6 
per cent, for any given time. 

Ex. 1. What is the interest of $926 for 3y. llmo. 15da. ? 
What is the amount? 

Ans. Interest, $219.92,5 ; Amonnt, $1145.92,5. 

OPBSATIOlir. 

Principal, $ 9 2 6 

Interest of $1, .2 3 7^ 

. ^ -^ We find the interest of $1 for the 

6 4 8 2 given time to be $0.2374. (Art. 193.) 

2 7 7 8 Now, since the interest of $1 is $0.2374 , 

18 5 2 the interest of $926 will be 926 times 

4 6 3 as much ; therefore we multiply them 

together. To find the amount, we add 

Int. $ 2 1 9.9 2 5 the principal to the interest. Hence 

Prin. 9 2 6 the followmg 

Amt. $ 1 1 4 5.9 2,5 

Rule. Find the interest of $1 for the given time; then multiply 
the principal by this interestj and point off as in multiplication of 
decimal fractions. (Art. 185.) 

To find the amount, add the principal to the interest. 

NoTB. If the interest of $1 contains a common fraction, the fraction 

may be reduced to a decimal, if preferred. The interest may also be mul- 
tiplied by tiie principal, when it is more conyenient 

"RlYAMPT.TCfl pOB PrACTICB. 

2. What is the interest of $197 for 1 year? Ans. $11.82. 

3. What is the interest of $1728 for 3 years ? 

Ans. $311.04. 

4. What is the interest of $69 for 2 years ? Ans. $8.28. 

5. What is the interest of $1728 for 1 year, 6 months? 

Ans. $155.52. 

6. What is the interest of $16.87 for 1 year, 8 months? 

Ans. $1.68,7. 

7. Keqnired the interest of $118.15 for 2 years, 6 months. 

^ Ans. $17.72,2. 

8. Reqnired the interest of $97.16 for 1 year, 5 months. 

^ Ans. $8.25,8. 

9. Required the interest of $789.87 for 1 year, 11 months. 

^ Ans. $90.83,5. 



QUE8TI0K8. — Art. 194. Bxphdn the operation for finding the interest on 
any sum of money at 6 per cent, for any i^ven time. What is the ruIeT 
How do yon find the amount ? 
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10. Eeqoired the amount of $978.18 for 2 years, 3 months. 

Ans. $1110.23,4. 

11. Kequired the amomit of $87.96 for 1 month. 

Ans. $88.39,9. 

12. Required the amount of $81.81 for 8 years, 4 months. 

Ans. $122.71,5. 

13. Eequired the amount of $0.87 for 7 years, 3 months. 

Ans. $1.24,8. 

14. What is the interest of $1.71 for 2 years, 2 days? 

Ans. $0.20,5. 

15. Required the interest of $100 for 8 years, 4 months, 1 
day. Ans. $50.01,6. 

16. Required the interest of $3.05 for 2 months, and 2 days. 

Ans. $0.03,1. 

17. What is the interest of $761.75 for 1 year, 2 months, 18 
days? Ans. $55.60,7. 

18. What is the interest of $1728.19 for 1 year, 5 months, 
10 days? Ans. $149.77,6. 

19. What is the interest of $88.96 for 1 year, 4 months, 6 
days? Ans. $7.20,5. 

20. What is the interest of $107.50 for 1 month, 29 days? 

Ans. $1.05,7. 

Art. 195* To find the interest of any sum of money at any 
rate per cent, for any giyen time. 

Ex. 1. What is the interest of $26.25 for 2 years, 4 months, 
at 7 per cent. ? Ans. $4.28,75. 

opBiuTioH. ^ rt ^ ^ ^ We first find the interest 

JPrmcipal, $ 2 6.2 5 on the given sum at 6 per 

Interest of $1 at 6 per cent. , ' .14 cent. , and then add to this 

1 A r; A A interest the fractional part 

o A o ^ of itself, denoted by the 

^^"o excess of the rate al>ove 6 

Interest at 6 per cent., $ 3.6 7 5 F' ^^*- ^^^ ^^/^ ^ 

, ^'i. xi^ X «ioK 1 P^r cent. : therefore we 

i of mterest at o per cent., .o 1 2 5 j j i *. .t. . ^ x x c 

® ^ add t of the interest at o 

Interest at 7 per cent,, $ 4.2 8,7 5 per cent, to itself, for the 

answer. If the rate per 

cent, had been less than 6, we should have subtracted the fractional 

part. 



Question. — Art. 195. Explain the operation for finding the interest on 
any sum of money at any rate per cent 
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RuLB. ■— Find the iiUerest of the gwen sum at Q per cent,j and then 
add to this interest, or subtract from it, such a fractional part of itself 
as the given rate is greater or less than 6 per cent, 

Note 1. — If the rate per cent is 12 per cent^ the interest at 6 per 
cent must be doubled. 

Note 2. — If the interest is fi)r years only, it may be fi>nnd by multiply 
ing the prinoipal by the interest of $1 fi)r the given time and rate. 

EXAMPTiTO POB PsACnCB. 

1. What ig the interest of $144 for one year at 7 per cent. ? 

Ans. $10.08. 

2. What IB the interest of $850 for 1 year, 7 months, 18 days, 
at 7 per cent. ? Ans. $97.18. 

3. What is the interest of $865.75 for 3 years, 9 months, 24 
days, at 7 per cent. ? Ans. $231.29,9. 

4. What is the interest of $960.18 for 1 year, 2 months, at 
7 per cent. ? Ans. $78.41,4. 

5. What is the interest of $1728.19 for 3 years, 8 months, 
10 days, at 7 per cent. ? Ans. $446.92,9. 

6. What is the interest of $17.90 for 8 months, 4 days, at 7 
per cent. ? Ans. $0.84,9. 

7. What is the interest of $1165.50 ftr 5 years, 3 months, 
9 days, at 7 per cent. ? Ans. $430.36. 

8. What is the interest of $1237.90 for 1 year, 7 months, 3 
days, at 7 per cent. ? Ans. $137.92,2. 

9. What is the interest of $156.80 for 3 years and 3 days, 
at 3 per cent. 7 Ans. $14.15,1. 

10. What is the interest of $579.75 for 1 year, 2 months, 2 
days, at 5 per cent. ? Ans. $33.97,9. 

11. What is the interest of $7671.09 for 2 years, 8 months, 
5 days, at 8 per cent.? Ans. $1645.02. 

12. What is the interest of $943.11 for 1 month, 29 days, at 
9 per cent. ? Ans. $13.91. 

13. What is the interest of $975.06 for 2 years, 7 months, 9 
days, at 8^ per cent. ? Ans. $209.82. 

14. What is the amount of $1000 for 3 years, 3 months, 29 
days, at 5^ per cent. ? Ans. $1183.18. 

15. What is the interest of $765 for 2 years, 9 months, at 1 
per cent. ? Ans. $21.03,7. 

16. What is the interest of $979^15 for 3 years, 2 months, 4 
days, at 12^ per cent. ? Ans. $388.94. 



QragTioKf. — What is the rale ? What is note first T Note aecond ? 
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Art. 196« Second method of finding the interest of any som 
of money, at any rate per cent., for any time. 

Ex. 1. What is the interest of $26.25 for 3 years, 5 months, 
and 15 days, at 8 per cent. ? Ans. $7.26,2. 

opBRATiox. Ao ft o R Having found the inter- 
Principal, $2 6.2 5 est for 1 year and then for 
Kate per cent., .0 8 3 years, flie interest for 5 
T X -X i> T ..— oTTwTa months is obtained by first 
Interest for 1 year, 2.100 taking J of 1 year's Inte> 

Z est, for 4 months, and then 

Interest for 3 years, 6.3 i of this last interest, for 

Interest for 4mo., ^ of ly., .7000 ^ ^^ gince 15 da are 
Interest for Imo., i of ^o., .17 5 ^ ^^ ^^ ™^^j^^ ^^ ^^^ 
Interest for 15da., ^ ot Im o., .0 Q 7 o ^f i month's interest for 

Int. for 3y. 5mo. 15da., $7.2 6,2 5 ^% i^^^^rest of 15 days, 
'^ and add the several sums 

together for the answer. 

KuLE. — First find the interest for one year hy multiplying the prinr 
dpal by the rate per cent, ; and for two or more years multiply this 
product by the number of years. 

Find the interest for months by taking the most convenient fractional 
part or parts of one yearns interest. 

Find the interest for days by taking the most convenient fractional 
part or parts of one month* s interest. 

Note. — Many practical men prefer this method of casting interest to 
any other, but in most questions it is not so expeditions as the preceding. , 
The pupil may be required to solve the questions in interest by boSi 
methods. 

• Examples fob Pkacticb. 

2. What is the interest of $1775 for 7 years ? 

Ans. $745.50. 

3. What is the interest of $987 for 3 years, 6 months ? 

Ans. $207.27. 

4. Required the interest of $69.17 for 4 years, 9 months. 

Ans. $19.71,3. 

5. Reqmred the interest of $96.87 for 10 years, 7 months, 15 
days. Ans. $61.75,4. 



Questions. — Art. 196. Explain the operation for finding the interest of 
any sum of money, at any rate per cent., for any time. What is the rule T 
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6. Beqxdred the interest of $1.95 for fifteen years, 11 months, 
20 days. Ans. $1.86,8. 

7. Required the interest of $1789 for 20 years, 1 month, 26 
days. Ans. $2163.19,9. 

8. Required the interest of $666.66 for 6 years, 10 months, 
13 days. Ans. $274.77,5. 

9. What is the amount of $98.50 for 5 years, 8 months ? 

Ans. $131.99. 

10. What is the amount of $168.13 for 8 years, 5 months, 3 
days? Ans. $253.11,9. 

11. What is the amount of $75.75 for 4 years, 2 months, 27 
days? Ans. $95.02,8. 

12. Required the amount of $675.50 for 30 years, 3 months, 
23 days. Ans. $1904.12,1. 

Art. 197* To find the interest on pounds, shillings, pence, 
and farthings, at any rate per cent., for any time. 

Ex. 1. What is the interest of 25je. 2s. 6d. for 2 years, 6 
months, at 6 per cent. ? Ans. 3£. 15s. 5d. 2far. 

opKRATioN. We reduce the 28. 6d. to the 

25£. 2s. 6d. = 2 5.1 2 5 £. decimal of a ^und (Art. 188), 

Intere^ of 1£, .1 5 and, annexing it to the pounds, 

1 o Pi^o ;; multiply this principal by the in- 

2512 5 The product is the answer in 

3.7 6 8 7 5 j6.= pounds and the decimal of a 

Q^ 1 ^ AA o^ pound, which must be reduced to 

o^. los. 4a. ziar. shillings, pence, and fiirthings. 

(Art. 189.) 

Rule. — Reduce the shillings, pence, and farthings, to the decimal of 
a pound, and annex it to the pounds ; then proceed as in United States 
money, and reduce the decimal in the result to a compound number. 

Examples for Practice. 

2. What is the interest of 26£. 10s. for 2 years, 4 months, at 
5 per cent. ? Aiis. 3£. Is. lOd. 

3. What is the interest of 42£. 18s. for 1 year, 9 months, 25 
days, at 6 per cent. ? Ans. 4i. 13s. 7f d. 

4. What is the interest of 94£. 12s. 6d. for 4 years, 6 months 
7 days, at 8 per cent. ? Ans. 34£. 4s. 2f d. 



QtTESTioKS. — Art. 197. How do yon find the interest on pounds, shillings, 
penoe, and farthings 7 Repeat the rale. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES IN INTEREST. 

1. What is the interest of $172.50 from Sept. 25, 1850, to 
July 9, 1852 ? Ads. $18.51,5. 

2. What is the interest of $169.75 from Dec. 10, 1848, to 
May 5, 1851 ? Ans. $24,47,2. 

3. What is the interest of $17.18 from July 29, 1847, to 
Sept. 1, 1851 ? Ans. $4.21,4. 

4. What is the interest of $67.07 from April 7, 1849, to 
Dec. 11, 1851 ? Ans. $10.77,5. 

5. Required the interest of $117.75 from Jan. 7, 1849, to 
Dec. 19, 1851. Ans. $20.84,1. 

6. Required the interest of $847.15 from Oct. 9, 1849, to 
Jan. 11, 1853. Ans. $165.47,6. 

7. Required the interest of $7.18 from March 1, 1851, to 
Feb. 11, 1852. Ans. $0.40,6. 

8. What is the interest of $976.18 from May 29, 1852, to 
Nov. 25, 1855 ? Ans. $204.34,7. 

9. I have John Smith's note for $144, dated July 25, 1849; 
what is due March 9, 1852? Ans. $166.65,6. 

10. Greorge Cogswell has two notes against J. Doe ; the first 
is for $375.83, and is dated Jan. 19, 1850 ; the othei^ is for 
$76.19, dated April 23, 1851 ; what is the amount of both notes 
Jan. 1, 1852? Ans. $499.14,1. 

11. What is the interest of $68.19, at 7 per cent., from June 
5, 1850, to June 11, 1851 ? Ans. $4.85,2. 

12. Required the amount of $79.15 from Feb. 17, 1849, to 
Dec. 30, 1852, at 7i per cent. Ans. $102.11,9. 

13. What is the amount of $89.96 from June 19, 1850, to 
Dec. 9, 1851, at 8^ per cent.? Ans. $100.88,6. 

14. A. Atwood has J. Smith's note for $325, dated June 5, 
1849 ; wh'at is due, at 7^ per cent., July 4, 1851 ? 

Ans. $374.02,2. 

15. J. Ayer has D. How's note for $1728, dated Dec. 29, 
1849 ; what is the amount Oct. 9, 1852, at 9 per cent. ? 

Ans. $2160. 

16. What is the interest of $976.18 from Jan. 29, 1851, to 
July 4, 1852, at 12 per cent.? Ans. $167.57,7. 

17. What is the amount of $175.08 from May 7, 1851, to 
Sept. 25, 1853, at 7 per cent ? Ans. $204.28,9. 

18. What is the amount of $160 from Dec. 11, 1853, to 
Sept. 9, 1854, at 7 per cent. ? Ans. $168.33,7. 
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PAKTIAL PAYMENTS. 

Abt. 198* A NoTB, or, as it is often called, a promissory 
note, or note of hand, is an engagement, in writing, to pay a 
specified sum, either to a person named in the note, or to his 
order, or to the bearer. 

A joint note is one signed by two or more persons, who to- 
gether are holden for its payment ; and a joint and several note 
is one signed by two or more persons, who separately and to- 
gether are holden for its payment. 

A negotiaMe note is one so made that it can be sold or trans- 
ferred from one person to another. 

The maker or drawer of a note is the person who signs it ; the 
payee, promisee, or holder, the person to whom it is to be paid ; 
an eridorser, the person who writes his name upon its back to 
transfer it, or as guarantee of its payment ; and the^/oce of a note, 
the sum for which it is given. 

Partial payments are part payments of a note or other obliga- 
tion ; and being receipted for by an entry on the back of tiie 
note or obligation, are called eridorsemeTits. 

Aat. 199* When notes are paid within one year from the 
time they become due, it has been the usual custom to compute 
the interest by the following 

Rule. — Find the amount of the principal from the time it became 
due until the time of payment. Then find the amount of each endorse- 
ment from the time it was paid until settlement, and subtract their sum 
from the amount of the principal. 

Ex. 1. $1234. Boston, Jan. 1, 1853. 

For value received, I promise to pay John Smith, or order, on 
demand, one thousand tuoo hundred thirty-four dollars, with 
interest, John Y. Jones, 

Attest, Samuel Emerson. 

On this note are the following endorsements : 

March 1, 1853, received ninety-eight dollars. June 7, 1853, re- 
ceived five hundred dollars. Sept. 25, 1853, received two hundred 
ninety doUars. Dec. 8, 1853, received one hundred dollars. 

What remains due at the time of payment, Jan. 1, 1854? 

Ans. $293.12. 



QuESTioifS. — Art 198. What is a, note ? What a negooiable note 7 A joint 
note 7 Who is the maker of a note 7 Who the payee 7 Who the endorser 7 
What are partial payments 7 — Art. 199. What is the rule for computing the 
interest when there are partial payments, and all are made within one year 7 

18 
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OPBKATIOH. 

Principal, $1234.00 

Int. from Jan. 1, 1853, to Jan. 1, 1854 (ly.), - 74.04 

Amount, 1308.04 

First payment, March 1, 1853, - - $98.00 

Int. from March 1, 1853, to Jan. 1, 1854 (lOmo.), 4.90 
Second payment, June 7, 1853, - - - 500.00 

Int. from June 7, 1853, to Jan. 1, 1854 (6mo. 24da.), 17.00 
Third payment, Sept. 25, 1853, - - 290.00 

Int. from Sept. 25, 1853, to Jan. 1, 1854 (3mo. 6da.) , 4.64 
Fourth payment, Dec. 8, 1853, - - 100.00 

Int. from Dec. 8, 1853, to Jan. 1, 1854 (23da.), .38 

Amount of payments to be deducted, . - - $1014.92 

Balance remains due Jan. 1, 1854, ... $293.12 

2. $987.75. Trentm, Jan. 11, 1852. 

For value received^ we jointly and severally promise to pay 
James Dayton, or order, on demand, ttoo months frorm date, nine 
hundred eighty-seven dollars seventy-five cents, loith interest 
after two months. John T, Johnson, 

Attest, Isaiah Webster, Samuel Jones, 

On this note are the following endorsements : 

May 1, 1852, received three hundred dollars. June 5, 1852, re- 
ceived four hundred dollars. Sept. 25, 1852, received one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

What is due Dec. 13, 1852 ? Ans. $156.94. 

8. $800. Indiaruzpolis, July 4, 1852. 

For value received, I promise to pay Leoruird Johnson, or 
order, on demand^ eight hundred dollars, with interest. 

Attest, Charles True. Samuel Neverpay. 

On this note are the following endorsements : 

Aug. 10, 1852, received one hundred forty-four dollars. Nov. 1, 
1852, received ninety dollars. Jan. 1, 1853, received four hundred 
dollars. March 4, 1853, received one hundred dollars. 

What remains due June 1, 1853 ? Ans. $88.02. 

Art. 200t In the United States court, and in most of the 
courts of the several State^,:the following rule is adopted for 
computing the interest on notes and bon&, when partial pay- 
ments have been made. 

Qtjbstion. — How do you explain the operation T 
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Compute the interest on the principal to the time when the first pay- 
ment was made^ which equaL% or exceeds^ either alone or with preceding 
payments, the interest then due. 

Add that interest to the principal, and from the amount svJbtract the 
payment or payments thus far made. 

The remainder toillform a new principal ; on which compute the in- 
terest, proceeding as before. 

Note. — This rule iB on the principle, that neither interest nor pay- 
ment should draw interest 

This rule is illustrated in the following question : 

Ex. 1. $365.50. WUmingtan, Jan. 1, 1852. 

Far value received, I promise to pay to John Dow, or order, on 
demand, three hundred sixty-five dollars fifty cents, tuith 
irtterest. John Smith. 

Attest, Samuel Webster. 

On this note are the following endorsements : 

June 10, 1852, received fifty dollars. Dec. 8, 1852, received thirty 
dollars. Sept. 25, 1853, received sixty dollars. Julv 4, 1854, re- 
ceived ninety dollars. Aug. 1, 1855, received ten dollars. Dec. 2, 
1855, received one hundred dollars. 

What remains due Jan. 7, 1857? Ans. $92.58. 

OPKRATIOir. 

Principal carrying interest from Jan. 1, 1852, to June 10, 

1852, $365.50 

Interest from Jan. 1, 1852, to June 10, 1852 (5 months, 

9 days), ' - 9.68 

Amount, ------ 375.18 

First payment, June 10, 1852, - . . - 50.00 

Balance for new principal, - . . . 325.18 

Interest from June 10, 1852, to Deo. 8, 1852 (5 months, 

28 days), 9.64 

Amount, 334.82 

Second payment, Dec. 8, 1852, ... - 30.00 

Balance for new principal, . - - - 304.82 

Int. for Dec. 8, 1852, to Sept. 25, 1853 (9mo. 17 days), 14.58 

Amount, - 319.40 

Third payment, Sept. 25, 1853, - - - - 60.00 

Balance for new principal, - - . - 259.40 

Interest from Sept. 25, 1853, to July 4, 1854 (9 months, 

9 days), 12.06 

Amount, - - - - - - 271.46 

Question. — Art. 200. What is the rule generally adopted hy the seve- 
ral States for computing the interest on notes and bonds, when partial pay- 
ments have been made ? 
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Amount brought up, 271.46 
Fourth payment, July 4, 1854, - - - 90.00 

Balance for new principal, - - - \ - 181.46 

Interest from July 4, 1854, to Aug. 1, 1855 (12 mo. 27 days), 11.70 

Interest from Aug. 1, 1855, to Dec. 2, 1855 (4 mo. 1 day), 3.66 

Amount, 196.82 
Fiflh payment, Aug. 1, 1855 (a sum Iqbb than the 

interest), $10.00 

Sixth payment, Dec. 2, 1855 (a sum greater than 
the interest), 100.00 

110.00 



Balance for new principal, 86.82 

Interest from Dec. 2, 1855, to Jan. 7, 1857 (13 months, 
5 days), ------ 5.71 

Remains due Jan. 7, 1857, $92.53 

2. $1666. Philadelpkia, June b, l^S. 
For value received^ I promise to pay J. B, lAppmcatt 4* Co., 

or order, on derrumd, without drfalcation, orie thousand six hurt' 
dred sixty-six dollars, with interest, John J. Shdlenberger, 
Attest, T. Webster. 

On this note are the following indorsements : 

July 4, 1849, received one hundred dollars. Jan. 1, 1850, receiyed 
ten dollars. July 4, 1850, received fifteen dollars. Jan. 1, 1851, 
received five huniked dollars. Feb. 7, 1852, received six hundred and 
fifty-six dollars. 

What is due Jan. 1, 1853 ? Ans. $767.08. 

3. $960. JDfi^roif, Oct 23, 1850. 
On demand, I promise to pay 5. S. St, John, or order, nine 

hundred sixty dollars, for value received, with interest at seven 
per cent. John Q. Smith. 

Attest, H, F. Wilcox, 

On this note are the following indorsements : 

Sept. 25, 1851, received one hundred forty dollars. July 7, 1852, 
received eighty dollars. Dec. 9, 1852, received seventy doUais. Nov. 
8, 1853, received one hundred dollars. 

What is due Oct. 23, 1854? Ans. $807.76. 

4. $1000. Neiv York, Jan. 1, 1849. 
Tufo months after date I promise to pay to S. Durand, or 

Question. — Explain the operation. 
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crder^ (me thousand dollars, for value received, with mterest 
after, at seven per cent. Paul Sampson, Jr. 

Attest, WiUiam S. Hall. 

On this' note are the following indorsements : 

March 1, 1850, received one hundred dollars. Sept. 25, 1851, re- 
ceived tvro hundred dollars. Oct. 9, 1852, received one hundred 
fifty dollars. July 4, 1853, received twenty dollars. Oct. 9, 1853, 
received three hundred dollars. 

Wliat is due Deo. 1, 1854? Ans. $667.49. 

Art. 201 1 The following is the rule established by the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Connecticut. 

1. ** Compute the interest to the time of the first payment ; if that 
be one year or more from the time the interest commenced, add it to 
the principal, and deduct the payment from the sum total. If there 
be after payments made, compute the interest on the balance due to 
the next payment, and then deduct the payment as above ; and in 
like manner from one payment to another, till all the payments 
are absorbed ; provided the time between one payment and another 
be one year or more.'* 

2. *^ But if any payments be made before one year's interest hath 
accrued, then compute the interest on the principal sum due on the 
obligation for one year,* add it to the principal, and compute the 
interest on the sum paid from the time it was paid up to the end of 
the year ; add it to the sum paid, and deduct that sum from the 
principal and interest added together." 

8. ** If any payments be made of a less sum than the interest 
arisen at the time of such pavment, no interest is to be computed, 
but only on the principal sum for any period." 

Ex. 1. $500. Hartford, July 1, 1864. 

For value received, I promise to pay J. Bow, or order, on 
demand, five hundred doUars, toith interest. D. P. Pa^e. 

On this are the following indorsements : 

Sept. 1, 1855, received one hundred dollars. April 1, 1856, re- 
ceived one hundred forty-four dollars. Jan. 1, 1857, received ninety 
dollars, fifty cents. Dec. 1, 1858, received one hundred sixty-eight 
dollars, five cents. 

What is due Oct. 1, 1869 ? Ans. $92.40. 



* If a year extends beyond the time when the note becomea due, find the 
amount of the remaining principal to the time of settlement ; find also the 
amount of the indorsement or indorsements, if any, from the time they were 
paid to the time of settlement, and subtract their sum from the amount of 
the principal. 

» 

QinsBTioN. — Art. 201. What is the Connecticut rule for computing 
interest on notes and bonds, when partial payments have been made 7 

18* 
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KtOBLEMB IN INTEBEST. 

AsT. 202* A PROBLEM in arithmetio is a question proposed 
which requires solution. 

Abt. 203* In the preceding questions in interest, five terms 
or things have been mentioned ; namely, the Interest, Amount, 
Bate per cent.. Time, and Principal. The investigation of these 
involves five problems : I. To find the interest ; II. To find the 
amount ; III. To find the rate per cent. ; IV. To find the time; 
Y. To find the principal. 

With one exception, any three of the preceding terms bemg 
given, a fourth may be found by the rules deduced &om the solu- 
tion of the problems. But if the rate per cent., time, and amount, 
are given, an additional rule is necessary to find the principal, 
which will form a sixth problem ; but, jBrom its connection with 
Discount, its solution will be deferred until that subject is con- 
sidered. 

The Problems I. and II. have already been examined (Art 
194), and we now proceed to an examination of those remaining. 

Abt. 201* Problem III. To find the rate per cent., the prin- 
cipal, interest, and time, being given. 

Ex. 1. The interest of $300 for 2 years is $48 ; what is the 
rate per cent. ? Ans. 8 per cent. 

fto '''"^"''"' We find the interest on the 

* 1:^ principal for 2 years at 1 per 

•^^ cent., and divide the given inter- 

$6.0 ) 4 8.00 ( 8 per cent est by it. 

4 8.0 Since the interest of $1 at 1 

-t per cent, for 2 years is 2 cents, 

the interest of $300 will be 300 times as much, equal to $6. Now, 
if $6 is 1 per cent., $48 will be as many per cent, as $6 is contained 
times in $48, which gives 8 per cent, for the answer. 

KuLE. — Divide the given interest hy the interest of the given sum 
at 1 per cent, for the given time, and the quotient will be the rate per 
cent, required. 

Questions. — Art. 202. What is a problem in arithmetic? — Art. 203. How 
many terms or things have been given in the preceding questions in interest? 
Name them. What does an investigation of these terms involve ? Name 
them. How many terms are given in each problem in order to find a fourth? 
What two problems have been examined ? — Art. 204. What is Problem HE. ? 
Bzplain the operation. What is the rule for finding the rate per cent., the 
principai, interest, and time, being given ? 
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ElCAHPLXS POR PrAOTIOE. 

2. ifhe interest of $250 for 1 year, 3 months, is $28.125 ; 
what is the rate per cent. ? Ans. 9 per cent. 

8. K I pay $8.82 for the use of $72 for 1 year, 9 months, 
what is the rate per cent. ? Ans. 7 per cent. 

4. A note of $500, being on interest 2 years, 6 months^ 
amounted to $550 ; what was the rate per cent. 7 

Ans. 4 per cent. 

5. The interest for $700 for 1 year, 6 months, is $63 ; what 
is the rate per cent. ? Ans. 6 per cent. 

6. If I pay $53.78 J for the use of $922 for 1 year, 2 months, 
what is the rate per cent. ? Ans. 5 per cent. 

Art. 205* Problem lY. To find the time, the principal, 
interest, and rate per cent., being given. 

Ex. 1. For how long a time must $300 be on interest at 6 per 
cent, to gain $36 ? Ans. 2 years. 

«Q n ft '*^"^"°''- We find the interest on the 

**^"^ given principal for 1 year, by 

'0 ^ which we divide the given in- 

$1 8.0 ) 3 6.0 ( 2 years. *e^*- ,^ . , , ^ ^^ ^ ^ 
3 6 Smce the interest of $1 for 1 

I year is 6 cents, the interest of 

$300 will be 800 times as much, equal to $18. Now, if it require 
1 year for the given princijyal to gain $18, it will require as many 
years to gain $36 as $18 is contained times in $36. Thus, $36 
-h $18 s 2 years for the answer. 

Rule. — Divide the given ivierest hy the interest of the given prind- 
pal for 1 year, and the quotient will he the time. 

Examples tob Pbactioe. 

2. K the interest of $140 at 6 per cent, is $42, for how long 
a time was it on interest ? Ans.^ 5 years. 

3. How long a time must $165 be on interest at six per cent, 
to gain $14.85 ? Ans. 1 year, 6 months. ^ 

4. How long must $98 be on interest at 8 per cent, to gain 
$25.48 7 Ans. 3 years, 3 months. 

5. A note of $680 being on interest at 4 per cent, amounted 
to $727.60 ; how long was it on interest 7 

Ans. 1 year, 9 months. 

QuBBTioNS. — Art. 205. What ia Problem IV.? Explain the operaUon. 
What is the rule for finding the time» the principal, interest, and rate pec 
cent, being given 7 
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Abt. 206t Problem Y. To find die principal, the interest, 
time, and rate per cent., being given. 

Ex. 1. Wliat principal at 6 per cent, will gain $36 in 2 years 7 

Ans. $800. 

oPKRATioM. "We find the interest of $1 for 

.0 6 int. of $1 for ly. 2 years, by which we divide the 

2 given interest. 

32) 3 6.0 ($8 principal. ^S?.!* o7|t"i^1^ .J^te! 
* it will require a principal of as many dollars to gain $36 as 12 cents 
are contained times in $36. Thus, $36.00 -r- .12 = $300 for the 
answer. 

Rule. — Divide the given interest or amount by the interest or 
amount of $1 for the given rate and time y and the quotient will he the 
' principal. 

Examples fob Pbaoticb. 

2. What principal will gain $24,225 in 4 years, 3 months, 
at six per cent. 7 Ans. $95. 

3. What principal will gain $5.11 in 3 years, 6 months, at 8 
per cent. 7 Ans. $18.25. 

4. The interest on a certain note at 9 per cent, in 1 year and 
8 months amounted to $42 ; what was the Ml amount of the 
note 7 Ans. $280. 



^XXn. COMPOUND INTEREST. 

Art. 207* Compound Interest is interest on the principal 
and interest together, when the interest is not paid at the end of 
the year, or when due. 

The law specifies that the borrower of money shall pay the 
lender a certain sum for the use of $100 for a year. Now, if 
he does not pay this sum at the end of the year, it is no more 
than jufit that he should pay interest for the use of it as long as 
he shall keep it in his possession. The computation of compound 
interest is based upon this principle. 

^UBSTioNS. — Art. 206. What is Problem V. 7 Explain the operation. 
What is the rule for finding the principal, the interest, time, and rate per 
oent., being given ? — Art. 207. What is compound interest 7 On what prin 
eiple is it based 7 
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Abt. 208. To find the compound interest of any sum of 
money at any rate per cent, for any given time. 

Ex. 1. What is die compound interest of $500 for 3 years, 7 
months, and 12 days, at 6 per cent ? Ans. $117.54,1. 

OPK&ATIOV. 

Principal, $5 

Interest of $1 for 1 year, .0 6 

Interest for 1st year, 3 0.0 

500 
Amomit for 1st year, 5 3 0.0 

.0 6 
Interest for 2d year, 3 1.8 

5 3 0.0 

Amount for 2d year, 5 6 1.8 

.0 6 

Interest for 3d year, 3 3.7 8 

6 6 1.8 

Amount for 3d year, 5 9 5.5 8 

Interest of $1 for 7mo. 12da., .0 3 7 

4168556 
1786524 

Interest for 7mo. 12da., 2 2.0 3 3 7 9 6 

5 9 5.5 8 

Amount for 3y. 7mo. 12da., 6 1 7.5 4 1 7 9 6 
Principal subtracted, 5 

Compound interest, $1 1 7.5 4,1 7 9 6 

We first multiply the principal by the interest of $1 for 1 year, 
and add the interest thus round to the principal for the amount, or 
new principal. We then find the interest on this amount for 1 year, 
and prooe^ as before ; and so also with the third year. For the 
montos and days we find the interest on the amount for the last year, 
and, adding it as before, we subtract the original principal &om the 
last amount for the answer. 

Bulb. — Find the interest of the given stun for one year^ and add 
it to the principal; then find the amount of this amount for the next 
year ; and so continue, until the time of settlement. 

If there are months and days in the given time, find the amount for 
them on the amount for the last year. 

Subtract the principal from the last amount, and the remainder ts 
the compound interest, 

QuBSTioKS. — Art. 208. Explain tho operation in oompatiog compound 
iaterMt What is the role 1 
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NoTE. — 1. If the interest is to be paid semi-annoally, quarterly, monthly, 
or daily, it must be* computed for the half-year, quarter-year, month, or 
day, and added to the principal, and then the interest computed on this, 
and each succeeding amount thus obtained, up to the time of settlement. 

2. When partial pa3rments have been made on notes at compound inr 
terest, the same rule is adopted as given in Art 200. 

Examples vob Practice. 

2. What is the compound interest of $761.75 for' 4 years? 

Ans. $199.94,1. 

3. What is the amount of $67.25 for 3 years, at compound 
interest? Ans. $80.09,5. ' 

4. What is the amount of $78.69 for 5 years, at 7 per cent ? 

Ans. $110.36,4. 

5. What is the amount of $128 for 3 years, 5 months, and 
18 days, at compound interest 7 Ans. $156.71,7. 

6. What is the compound interest of $76.18 for 2 years, 8 
months, 9 days ? Ans. $12.96,7. 

Art. 209. There is a more expeditious method of com- 
puting compound interest than the preceding, by means of the 
following 

TABLE. 

Showing the amount of $1, or £1, for any number of years not ezoeeding 
20, at 8, 4, 5, 6, and 7 per cent, compound interest 



Tears. 


8 per cent. 


4 per cent 


6 per cent. 


6 per cent. 


7 per cent. 


Years. 


1 


1.030000 


1.040000 


1.050000 


1.060000 


1.070000 


1 


2 


1.060900 


1.181600 


1.102500 


1.123600 


1.144900 


2 


8 


1.092727 


1.124864 


1.157626 


1.191016 


1.226043 


3 


4 


1.126508 


1.169868 


1.216606 


1.262476 


1.310796 


4 


6 


1.159274 


1.216652 


1.276281 


1.338225 


1.402552 


6 


6 


1.194062 


1.266319 


1.340096 


1.418519 


1.500730 


6 


7 


1.229873 


1.316931 


1.407100 


1.503630 


1.605781 


7 


8 


1.266770 


1.368669 


1.477455 


1.693843 


1.718186 


8 


9 


1.304778 


1.42381 1 


1.551328 


1.689478 


1.838469 


9 


10 


1.343916 


1.480284 


1.628894 


1.790847 


1.967161 


10 


11 


1.384283 


1.539454 


1.710339 


1.898298 


2.104852 


11 


12 


1.425760 


1.601032 


1.795856 


2.012196 


2.252191 


12 


13 


1.468533 


1.665073 


1.885649 


2.182928 


2.409845 


13 


14 


1.512589 


1.731676 


1.979931 


2.260903 


2.578634 


14 


16 


1.557967 


1.800948 


2.078928 


2.396558 


2.750032 


16 


16 


1.604706 


1.872981 


2.182874 


2.640351 


2.952164 


16 


17 


1.652847 


1.947900 


2.292018 


2.692772 


3168816 


17 


18 


1.702433 


2.025816 


2.406619 


2.854339 


3.379932 


18 


19 


1.753506 


2.106849 


2.526960 


3.025699 


3.616628 


19 


20 


1.806111 2.191123 


2.653297 


3.207136 3.869686 1 


20 



Questions. — If the interest is to be paid semi-annually, quarterly, Ac, how 
is it computed 7 How, when partial payments have been made 7 
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Ex. 1. What is the interest of $240 for 6 years, 4 months, 
and 6 days, at 6 per cent. ? Ans. $107.59,3. 

OPXRATIOV. 

Amount of $1 for 6 years. 1.4 1 8 5 1 9 

Principal, ^ 2 4 

66740760 
2837038 

Amount of principal for 6 years, 3 4 0.4 4 4 5 6 

Interest of |l for 4mo. 6da., .0 21 

34 444 5 6 

68088912 



Interest of amount for 4mo. 6da., 7.1 4 9 3 3 5 7 6 

Amount added, 3 4 0.4 4 4 5 6 

Amount for 6y. 4mo. 6da., 34 7.5 9389576 

Principal subtracted, 2 4 

Interest for given time, $10 7.5 9,3 89 5 7 6 

We find the amount of $1 for 6 years in the table, and multiply 
it by the principal, and obtain the amount for 6 years. We then 
find the interest on this amount for the 4 months and 6 days, and 
add it to the first amount, and from this sum subtract the princip^ 
for the answer. Hence, to find the compound interest by use of the 
table, 

Mrdtifly the amount of $1 for the given rate and time, as found in 
the table, by the principal, and the product will be the amount. Sub- 
tract the principal from the amount, and the remainder vnll be the com 
pound interest. If there are months and days, proceed as in the fore^ 
going rule. 

Examples tob Practice. 

2. What is the interest of $884 for 7 years, at 4 per cent. ? 

Ans. $279.28,3. 

3. What is the interest of $721 for 9 years, at 5 per cent. ? 

Ans. $397.50,7. 

4. What is the amount of $960 for 12 years, 6 months, at 3 
percent.? Ans. $1389.26. 

5. What is the amount of $25.50 for 20 years, 2 months, and 
12 days, at 7 per cent.? Ans. $100.05,8. 

6. What is the amount of $12 for 6 months, the interest to 
be added each month 7 Ans. $12.36,4-1— 

7. What is the amount of $100 for 6 days, the interest to be 
added daUy 7 Ans. $100.10,004. 
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^XXni. DISCOUNT. 

Abt. 210t Discount is an allowaaoe or deduction made for 
the payment of money before it is dne. 

liie present tvortk of any sum is tbe principal, which, being 
pnt at interest, will amount to the given sum in the time for 
which the discount is made. Thus, $100 is the present toarth 
of $106, due one year hence at 6 per cent. ; for $100 at 6 per 
cent, will amount to $106 in this time ; and $6 is the discount. 

Note. — Business men, howeyer, often deduot fiye per cent, or more, 
from the &ce of a biU due in ^ months, or a percentage greater than the 
legal rate of interest 

Art. 21 It The interest or percentage of any sum cannot 
properly be taken for the discount ; for we see, from the pre- 
ceding illustration, that the interest for one year is the frac- 
tional part of the sum at interest, denoted by the rate per cent, 
for the numerator, and 100 for the denominator; and the dis- 
count for one year is the fractional part of the sum on which 
discount is to be made, denoted by the rate per cent, for the 
numerator, and 100 plus the rate per cent, for tilie denominator. 
Thus, if the rate per cent, of interest is 6, the interest for one 
year is yj^ of the sum at interest ; but if the rate per cent, of 
discount is 6, the discount for one year is y§^ of the sum on 
which discount is made. 

Art. 212t In discount, the rate per cent., time, and the 
sum on which the discount is made, are given to find the present 
worth. These terms correspond precisely to Problem VI. in 
interest, in which the time, rate per cent., and amount^ are given 
to find the principal, (Art. 203.) 

Art. 213« To find the present worth and the discount on 
any sum, at any rate per cent., for any given time. 

Ex. 1. What is the present worth of $25.44, due one year 
henee, discounting at 6 per cent. ? What is the discount ? 

Ans. $24 present worth \ $1.44 discount. 



QxnSTiONS. — Art. 210. What is discount ? What is the present worth of 
any sum of money 7 How illustrated 7 — Art. 211. Ax^ interest aiui discount 
the same 7 Explain the difference. Which is the greater, the interest or 
discount on any sum, for a given time? — Art. 212. What terms are given 
in discount, and what is required 7 To what d« these correspond in interest 7 
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opKSAnoir. 

Amount of $1, 1.0 6 ) 2 5.4 4 ( $2 4, present worth. 
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4 2 4 $2 5.4 4, sum or amount. 
4 24 2 4.0 0, present worth. 

$1.4 4, discount. 

We find the amount of $1 for the given time, by which we divide 
the given sum, and obtain the present worth. Then, subtracting the 
present worth from the given sum, we obtain the discount. 

Since the present worth of $1.06, due one year hence, at 6 per 
cent., is $1, it is evident the present worth of $25.44 is as many 
dollars as $1.06 is contained times in $25.44. $25.44 -^ $1.06 = 
$24. Hence the following 

Rule. — Find the amount of $1 for the given time and rate ; by 
which divide the given sum, and the quotient will be the present worth. 

The present worth subtracted from the pven sum will give the dis" 
count. 

Note, — The discount may be found directly by making the interest of 
$1 for the given rate and time the numerator of a fraction, and the 
amount of $1 for the given rate and time the denominator, and then 
multiply the given sum by this fraction. 

Examples tob Pbactige. 

2. What is the present worth of $152.64, due 1 year hence ? 

Ans. $144. 
8. What is the present worth of $477.71, due 4 years hence ? 

Ans. $385.25. 

4. What is the discount of $172.86, due 3 years, 4 months 
hence? Ans. $28.81. 

5. What is the discount of $800, due 3 years, 7 months, and 
18 days hence? Ans. $143.18,6. 

6. Samuel Heath has ^ven his note for $375.75, dated Oct. 
4, 1852, payable to John Smith, or order, Jan. 1, 1854 ; what 
is the real value of the note at the time given? 

Ans. $349.69,7. 

7. Bought a chaise and harness of Isaac Morse for $125.75, 
for which I gave him my note, dated Oet. 5, 1852, to be paid 
in 6 months ; what is the present value of the note, Jan. 1, 
1853? Ans. $123.81. 

QmesTioNS. — Art. 213. Explain the operation for finding the present worth 
and discount. Give the reason of the operation. What is the rale ? Whdt 
othtr meUiod is giTen ? 

19 
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^ XXIY. COMMISSION, BEOKERAGB, AND STOCKSL 

Abt. 214* Commission is the percentage paid to an agent 
factor, or commission merchant, for buying or selling goods, or 
transacting other business. 

Brokerage is the percentage paid to a dealer in money and 
stocks, called a broker, for making exchanges of money, nego- 
tiating different kinds of bills of credit, or transacting other 
business. ^ 

Stocks is a general name given to goyemment &nds, state 
bonds, and to the capital of moneyed incorporations, such as 
banks, insurance, railroad, manufacturing, and mining companies. 
Stocks are usually divided into equal shares^ the market value 
of which is often variable. 

When stocks sell for their orimnal value they are said to be 
at par ; when for more than their original value, a^ooe par^ or 
in advance ; when for less than their original value, belau) par, 
or at a discount. 

The premium, or advance, and the discount on stocks, are 
generally computed at a certain per cent, on the original value 
of the shares. 

The rate per cent, of commission or brokerage is not regu- 
lated by law, but varies in different places, and with the nature 
of the business transacted. 

Commission and brokerage are comjputed in the same manner. 

AnT. 21 5« To find the commission or brokerage on any sum 
of money. 

Ex. 1. A commission merchant sells goods to the amount of 
$879 ; what is his commission at 3 per cent. ? 

Ans. $26.37. 

Since commission is a percentage on the given sum, the com 
mission on $879, at 3 per cent., will be $879 X -03 = $26.37. 

Bulb. — Find the percentage on the given sum at the given rate per 
cent.y and the result is the commission or brokerage, (Art. 191.) 



Questions. — Art. 214. What is oommission ? What is brokerage? What 
is stock ? Into what are stocks divided ? When are stocks at par 7 When 
above par ? When below par ? How is the premium or discount on stocks 
oompnted 7 How is commission and brokerage computed ? — Art. 216. What 
is the rule ? 
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EXAMPUSB FOB PRACTICE 

2. What is the oommission on the sale of a quantity of cot- 
ton goods valued at $5678, at 3 per cent. 7 Ans. $170.34. 

3. A commission merchant sells goods to the amount of $7896, 
at 2 per cent. ; what is his commission ? Ans. $157.92. 

4. My agent in Chicago has purchased wheat for me to the 
amount of $1728 ; what is his commission, at 1 j- per cent. 7 

Ans. $25.92. 

5. My factor advises me that he has purchased, on my ac- 
count, 97 bales of cloth, at $15.50 per bale ; what is his com- 
mission, at 2j per cent. 7 Ans. $37.58,7. 

6. My agent* at New Orleans informs me that he has dis- 
posed of 500 barrels of flour at $6.50 per barrel, 88 barrels of 
apples at $2.75 per barrel, and 56cwt. of cheese at $10.60 per 
cwt. ; what is his commission, at 3f per cent. 7 Ans. $153.21. 

7. A broker negotiates a bill of exchange of $2500 at ^ per 
cent, commission ; what is his commission 7 Ans. $12.50. 

8. A broker in New York exchanged $46256 on the Canal 
Bank, Portland, at ^ of 1 per cent. ; what did he receive for 
his trouble 7 Ans. $57.82. 

9. A broker in Baltimore exchanged $20500 on the State 
Bank of Indiana, at j- of 1 per cent. ; what was the amount 
of his brokerage 7 Ans. $102.50. 

Art. 216i To find the commission or brokerage on any sum 
of money, when it is to be deducted &om the given sum, and the 
balance invested. 

Ex. 1. A merchant in Cincinnati sends $1500 to a commis- 
sion merchant in Boston, with instructions to lay it out in goods, 
after deducting his commission of 2^ per cent. ; what is his 
commission 7 Ans. $36.58,6. 

OPKRATIOir. 

$1500 -T- 1.025 = $1463.414. 
$1500 — $1463.414 = $36,586. 

Since the agent is entitled to 2^ per cent, of the amount he lays 
out, it is evident he requires $1.02i to purchase goods to the amount 
of $1. Ilenoe, he can expend for goods as many dollars as 1.024 is 
contained times in $1500. On dividing we find he can expend 
$1463.414, which, being subtracted from $1500, the amount sent 
him, leaves as his commission $36.58,6. 



QnESTioir. — How do you find the oommission or brokerage when it is to 
be subtracted from the given sum 7 
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RuLK. — Divide the given sum hy 1 inareased by the fer cent, of com^ 
mission, and the quotient will be the sum to be invested. 

Subtract the sum to be invested from the given sum^ and the remain' 
der will be the commission^ 

Examples fob Pbactiob. 

2. A town agent has $2000 to invest in bank stock, after 
deducting his commission of 1| per cent. ; what will be his com- 
mission, and what the sum invested ? 

Ans. $29.55,7 commission ; $1970.44,3 sum invested. 

3. A shoe-dealer sends $5256 to his agent in Boston, which 
he wishes him to lay out for shoes, reserving his XM)mmi6sion of 3 
per cent. ; what is his commission? Ans. $153.08,8. 

4. A broker expends $3865.94 for merchandise, after deduct- 
ing his commission of 4 per cent. ; what was his commission, and 
what sum did he expend? 

Ans. $148.69 commission; $3717.25 sum expended. 

5. I have sent to my agent at Buffalo, N. Y., $10000, which 
I wish him to expend for flour, after deducting his commission 
of Z^ per cent. ; what will be his commission, and also the value 
of the flour purchased? 

Ans. $314.76+ commission; $9685.23-}- value of flour. 

Art. 21 7i To find the value of stocks, when at an advance 
or at a discount. 

Ex. 1. What is the value of $2150 railroad stock, at 7 per 
eent. advance ? - Ans. $2300.50. 

OPKSATIOir. 

$2150 X -07 — $150.50 ; $2150 -f $150.50 = $2300.50. 

Rule. — Find the percentage on the given sum, and add or sub- 
tract, according as the stock is at an advance or at a discount. (Art. 
191.) 

Examples toa Praotiob. 

2. What must be given for 10^ shares in the Boston and 
Maine Eailroad, at 15 per cent, advance, the shares being $100 
each? Ans. $1150. 

3. What must be given for 75 shares in the Lowell Railroad, 
at 25 per cent, advance, the original shares being $100 each? 

Ans. $9375. 

Questions. — What is the rolo 7— Art 217. How do tou find the yalae of 
stooks, when at an advanoe or at a diseoont 7 What is the role ? 
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4. What is the pTirckase of $8979 bank stock, at 12 per cent, 
advance? Ans. $10056.48. 

5. What is the purchase of $1789 bank stock, at 9 per cent, 
below par? Ans. $1627.99. 

6. A stockholder in the Illinois Central Railroad sells his 
right of purchase on 5 shares of $100 each at 12 per cent, ad- 
vance ; what is the premium ? Ans. $60. 

7. What is the value of 20 shares canal stock, at 12J per 
cent, discount, the original shares being $100 each ? 

Ans. $1750. 

8. What is the value of 15 shares in the Livingston County 
Bank, at 8^ per cent, advance, the original shares being $100 
each? Ans. $1623.75. 

9. Bought 87 shares in a certain corporation, at 12 per cent, 
below par, and sold the same at 19 J per cent, above par ; what 
sum did I gain, the original shares being $175 each ? 

Ans. $4795.87 J. 



4 XXV. BANKING. 

Art. 21 80 A bank is a joint stock company, established for 
the purpose of receiving deposits, loaning money, dealing in ex- 
change, or issuing bank notes or bills, as a circulating medium, 
redeemable in specie at its place of business. 

The capital of a bank is the money paid in by its stockholders, 
as the basb of business. 

Banking is the general business commonly transacted at 
banks. 

Note. —The persons chosen by the stockholders to manage the affiurs 
of the bank are called its board of directors, who select one of their own 
number as president, and some person as cashier. The president and 
cashier sign the bills issued, which also are, in some instances, counter- 
signed by some state oflScer. The cashier superintends the bank accounts ; 
and another person, called the teller, usually receives and pays out money. 
A check is an order drawn on the cashier of the bank for money. 



QlTESTiONS. — Art. 218. What is a bank T What is the capital of a bank T 
What is banking? Who choose the directors? Who choose the president 
and cashier? Who sign the bills issued? Who superintends the accounts? 
Who reoeires and pays out the money 7 What is a check ? 

19* 
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Bank DisoouiiT. 

Abt. 2190 Bank Discount is the sunple interest of a note, 
draft, or bill of exchange, deducted from it in adyance, or before 
it becomes due. 

The interest is computed, not only for the specified time, but 
also for three days additional, called days of grace. Thus, if a 
note is given at the bank for 60 days, the interest, which is 
called the discount, is computed for 63 days ; and if the note is 
paid within this time, the debtor complies with the requirements 
of the law. 

The legal rate of discount is usually the same as the legal rate 
of interest ; and the difference between hank discount and trv£ 
discount is the same as the difference between interest and true 
discaunt, 

A note is said to be discounted at a bank, when it is receiyed 
as security for the money that is paid for it, after deducting the 
interest for the time it was giyen. The sum paid is called the 
avails or present worth of the note. 

Art. 220. To find the present worth and the bank discount 
of any note or sum of money for any rate per cent, and time. 

Ex. 1. What is the bank discount on $842 for 90 days, at 6 
per cent. ? What is the present worth ? 

Ans. $13.05,1 discount ; $828.94,9 present worth. 

OFBULnoir. 
Sum discounted, $842 $84 2.0 00 

Interest of $1, .015 5 13.0 51 

4 210 $ 8 2 8.9 4,9 present worth. 

4210 

842 . 



Bank discount, $18.0 5,10 

We find the interest of $1 for 93 days, by which we multiply the 
sum discounted, and the product is the discount. We then subtract 
the discount firom the giyen sum, and obtain the present worth. 

QuBSTioirg — Art 219. What is bank diflooimt7 When ia it paid? Is 
interest eompnted for more than the specified time? What are these three 
additional days called? How will you illustrate this? What is the legal rate 
of discount? What is the difference between bank discount and true dis- 
count? When is a note said to be discounted at a bank ? What is the sum 
paid foritcaUed?— Art 220. Explain the operation for finding the bank 
discount on any sum. 
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RutiB. — IHnd the interest an the note, or sum discounted, for the 
gvoen rate and time, including thrbb days of graoe^ and this interest is 
the discount, 

Subtract the discount from the face of the note or sum discounted, ana 
the remainder is the present worth. 

Examples fob Pragticb. 

2. What is the bank discount on $478 for 60 days 7 

Ans. $5.01,9. 
8. What is the bank discount on $780 for 30 days? 

Ans. $4.29. 

4. What is the bank discount on $1728 for 90 days? 

Ans. $26.78,4. 

5. How much money should be received on a note of $1000, 
payable in 4 months, discounting at a bank where the interest is 
6 per cent. 7 Ans. $979.50. 

6. What sum must a bank pay for a note of $875.35, payable 
in 7 months and 15 days, discounting at 7 per cent. 7 

Ans. $836.54,2. 

7. What are the avails of a note of $596.24, payable in 8 
months and 9 days, discoimted at a bank at 8 per cent. 7 

Ans. $562.85. 

8. What is the bank discount of a draft of $1350.50, payable 
in 1 year, 4 months, at 5 per cent. 7 Ans. $90.59,6. 

Art. 221 To find the amount for which a note must be 
given at a bank, to obtain a ^ecified sum for any given time. 

Ex. 1. For what amount must a note be given, payable in 90 
days, to obtain $500 from a bank, discoimting at 6 per cent. 7 

Ans. $507.87,2. 

opBSATioH. "Wq subtract the interest of 

$1.0 Jl for 93 days, at six per cent., 

Int. of $1 for 93da., .0155 from $1, and divide the given 

Present worth of $1, .9845 ^^J/ *^" remainder, for the 

$500 -5- .9845 = $507.87,2 Since $0.9845 requires $1 

principal for the given time, 
$500 will require as many dollars principal as $0.9845 is contained 
times in $500 ; and $500 -^ $0.9845 » $507.87,2. Hence the 



QvBsnoirs. — What ia the nile 7 — Art. 321. Bxplain the operation for find- 
ing the amount for which a note miut be given at a bank to obtain a speoifled 
•nm for a given time. 
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RuLB. — Divide the gvoen sum by the present worth of $1 for the 
given time and rate per cent, of bank discount^ including three eUiy 
of grace y and the quotient will be the answer. 

Examples fob t^BAcncB. 

2. For what som must I give my note at a bank, payable in 
4 months, at 6 per cent discount, to obtain $300 7 

Ans. $306.27,8. 

3. A merchant sold a quantity of lumber, and received a note 
payable in 6 months ; he had his note discounted at a bank, at 6 
per cent., and received $4572.40. What was the amount of his 
note? Ans. $4716.24,5. 

4. A gentleman wishes to take $1000 from the bank ; for 
what sum must he ^ve his note, payable in 5 months, at 6 per 
cent, discount? Ans. $1026.16,7. 

5. The avails of a note, discounted at the bank for 8 months, 
at 7^ per cent, were $483.56 ; what was the &ce of the note? 

Ans. $509.34,5. 



4 XXVI. INSURANCE. 

AriC 222* Instjrancb is a security obtained, by paying a 
certain sum, against such losses of property or of life as are 
agreed upon. 

The party taking the risk is called the insurer or underwriter ; 
and the party protected, the insured. 

The pdicy b the written obligation, or contract, entered into 
between the parties. 

Premium is the amount of percentage paid on the property 
insured for one year, or any specified time. 

As a security against fraud, property is not usually insured 
for its whole value, nor is the insurer or underwriter bound to 
indemnify the insured £)r a loss more than is specified in the 
policy. 



Questions. — Wbat is the rule T — Art. 222. What Ib inroranoe T What is 
the party called that takes the risk 7 What is the party called that is pro- 
tected? What is the policy? What is the premium? Is property usuallj 
insured to its whole value ? 
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Art. 223» To find the premium on any amount of property 
insured. 

Ex. 1. What is the premium on $485 at 2 per cent. ? 

Ans. $9.70. 

OPXBATIOir. 

$485 X .02 = $9.70. 

Rule. — Find the percentage on the given surri, and the result is the 
premium, (Art. 191.) 

Examples for Pragticb!. 

2. What is the premium on $868 at 12 per cent. 7 

Ans. $104.16. 

3. What is the premium on $1728 at 15 per cent. 7 

Ans. $259.20. 

4. A house, valued at $3500, is insured at If per cent. ; 
what is the premium 7 Ans. $61.25. 

5. A vessel and cargo, valued at $35000, are insured at 3f per 
cent. ; now, if this vessel should be destroyed, what will be the 
actual loss to the insurance company 7 Ans. $33687.50. 

6. A cotton factory and its machinery, valued at $75000, are 
insured at 2A per cent. ; what is the yearly premium 7 and if it 
should be aestroyed, what loss would the insurance company 
sustain? Ans. $1875 premium ; $73125 loss. 



§ XXVII. CUSTOM-HOUSE BUSINESS. 

Art. 224» Duties are sums of money required by govern- 
ment to be paid on imported goods. 

All goods from foreign countries brought into the United 
States are required to be landed at particular places, called ports 
of entry, where are custom-houses, at which the duties or revenue 
is collected* 

Duties are either specific or ad valorem, 

A specif diity is a certain sum paid on a ton, hundred 
weight, yard, gallon, &c. 

QuBsnoxs. — Art. 223. What is the rale for finding the premium on any 
amount of property insured? — Art. 224. What are duties? Where are 
duties ooUeoted 7 What is a speoifio duty ? 
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Ad ad valorem duty is a certain per cent, paid on the actnai 
cost of the goods in the country from which thej are imported. 

Draft is an. allowance for waste made in the weight of goods. 

Tare is an allowance made for the weight of the cask, box 
&c., containing the commodity. 

Leakage is an allowance for waste made on liquors. 

Gross weight is the weight of the commodity, together with 
the cask, box, bag, &c., containing it. 

Net weight is what remains after all allowances have been 
made. 

By the present tariff, all duties are levied on the ad valorem 
. principle. 

It has been decided that no allowances for tare, draft, break- 
age, &c., are applicable to imports subject to ad valorem duties, 
except actual tare, or weight of a cask, or package, and. the 
actual drainage, leakage, or damage. 

The collector may cause these to be ascertained, when he has 
any doubts as to what they are. 

Art. 225* To find the ad valorem duty on goods or mer- 
chandise. 

Ex. 1. At 25 per cent., what is the ad valorem duty on 165 
yards of broadcloth, at $5 per yard? Ans. $206.25. 

OFKRAnOK. 

165X$5 = $825; $825x.2 5 = $ 2 6.2 5, duty. 

Rule. — Find the percentage on the cost of the goods ^ and the result 
is the ad valorem duty. (Art. 191.) 

ExAMPLna FOB Paactics. 

2. What is the duty on 17281b. of copper sheathing, invoiced 
at $3200, at 20 per cent, ad valorem ? Ans. 8640. 

8. What is the duty on 22311b. of Russian iron, at 30 per 
cent, ad valorem \ the cost of the iron being 4 cents per lb. ? 

Ans. $26.77.2, duty. 
4. What is the duty on 16911b. of lead, at 20 per cent, ad 
valorem ; the value of the lead being 5 cents per pound 7 

Ans. $16.91, duty. 

Questions. — What is an ad valorem duty 7 What is draft 7 Tare 7 Gross 
weight 7 Net weight 7 — . Art 225. What is the rule for finding the ad val- 
orem duty 7 
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5. Wliat is the duty on 10 hogsheads of molasses, each hogs- 
head gauging 150 gallons gross, the actual wants being 5 gallons 
to each hogshead, and the cost of the molasses 25 cents per 
gallon ; duty 20 per cent, ad valorem 7 Ans. $72.50, duty. 

6. What are the net weight and duty, at 30 per cent, ad 
valorem, on 13 boxes of sugar, weighing gross 450 pounds each ; 
actual tare 15 per cent., and the cost of the sugar being 8 cents 
per pound ? Ans. 4972Jlbs., net weight ; $119.34, duty. 

7. What is the duty on an invoice of woollen goods, which 
cost in Liverpool 1376£. sterling, at 30 per cent, ad valorem ; 
the pound sterling being $4.84 ? Ans. $1997.95-|-. 

8. What is the duty on an invoice of goods, which cost in 
Paris $2340, at 80 per cent, ad valorem 7 

Ans. $1872. 



« XXVIII. ASSESSMENT OF TAXES. 

Art. 226* A tax is a sum of money assessed by government 
for public purposes, on property, and in most states on persons. 

Taxes may be either direct or indirect. A direct tax is one 
imposed on the income or property of an individual ; an indirect 
tax is one imposed on the articles for which the income or prop- 
erty is expended. 

A poll or capitation tax is one without regard to property, on 
the person of each male citizen, liable by law to assessment. A 
person so liable is termed a poU. 

Immovable property, such as lands, -houses, &c., is called reed 
estate. All other property, such as money, notes, cattle, furni- 
ture, &c., is called persomd property. 

The method of assessing taxes is not precisely the same in all 
the states, yet the principle is virtually the same. 

The following is the law regulating taxation in Massachusetts 
(Revised Statutes, p. 79) : 

QiTBSTiOKB. — Art 226. What ig a tax? What is a direct tax? What an 
indirect tax 7 What is real estate 7 What is personal property 7 What is a 
poll or capitation tax 7 What is a poll 7 Is the method of assessing taxes 
the same in all the states 7 
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*< The asBesBOiB diall nseeas upon the pdRs, u nearly as the 
same can be conveniently done, one sixth part of the whole som 
to be raised ; provided the whole poll tax assessed in any one 
year npon any individual for town and county purposes, except 
highway taxes, shall not exceed one dollar and fifty cents ; and 
the residue of said whole sum to be raised shall be apportioned 
npon property ; " that is, on the real and personal estate of in- 
dividuals which is taxable. 

Art. 227t To assess a town or other tax. 

Ex. 1. The tax to be assessed on a certain town is $2200. 
The real estate of the town is valued at $60000, and the per- 
sonal property at $30000. Hiere are 400 polls, each of which 
is taxed $1.00. What is the tax on $1.00 7 What is A's tax, 
whose real estate is valued at $2000, and his personal property 
at $1200, and who pays for 2 polls? 

OPKBATIOH. 

$1.00 X 400 = $400, amount assessed on the polls. 

$2200 — $400 = $1800, am't to be assessed on the property. 

$60000 + $30000 = $90000, amount of taxable property. 

$1800 4- $90000 = $0.02, tax on $1.00. 

$2000 X -02 ss $40, A's tax on real estate. 

$1200 X -02 ss $24, A's tax on personal prepay. 

$1.00 X 2 = $2, A's tax on 2 polls. 

$40 -f $24 + $2 =s $66, amount of A's tax. 

Henoe, in aasessing taxes, it is neoesBary to have an inventory of 
the taxable property, and, if a levy on the polls is to be included, 
there should be also a complete list of taxable polls. Having these, 
we then 

Multiply tJie number of taxable polls by the tax on each poll, and sub- 
tract the product from the whole sum to be raised, which gives the sum 
to be raised on the property. 

The sum to be raised on property divided by the whole taxable prop- 
erty ^ will give the sum to be paid on each dollar of property taxed. 

Each man's taxable property multiplied by the sum to be paid on $1, 
with his poll tax added to the product , will give the amount of his tax. 

Examples eob Practice. 

2. The town of L. is taxed $3600. The real estate of the 
town is valued at $560,000, and the personal property at 
$152,500. There are 600 polls, each of which is taxed $1.25. 
What is the per cent, or tax on $1.00 7 and what is B's tax. 

Questions. — What ia the law regulating taxation in Massachusetts 7 — 
Art. 227. What is the rule for assessing taxes ? 
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whose real estate is valued at $4100, and his personal property 
at $1800, he paying for four polls? 

Ans. $.004, tax on $1 ; $28.60, B's tax. 

3. What is the tax of a nonresident, haying property in the 
same town, worth $15800 7 Ans. $63.20. 

4. What is D's tax, who pays for 3 polls, and whose real 
estate is valued at $40000, and h^ personal property at $23600 7 

Ans. $258.15. 

Art. 228* The operation of assessing taxes may be &cilitated 
by the use of a table, which can be easily made after having 
found the tax on $1. 

Ex. 1. A tax of $3900 is to be assessed on the town of P. 
The real estate is valued at $840000, and the personal property 
at $210000 ; and there are 500 polls, each of which is taxed 
$1.50. What is the assessment on $1 7 Ans. $.003. 

Having found the tax on $1 to be $.003, before proceeding to 
make the assessment on the inhabitants of the town, we find the 
tax on $2, $3, &c., and arrange the numbers as in the following 

TABLE. 



$1 gives $.003 


$20 gives $.06 


$300 gives $ .90 


2 " .006 


30 • 


' .09 


400 « 1.20 


3 « .009 


40 * 


* .12 


500 « 1.50 


4 " .012 


50 « 


« .15 


600 « 1.80 


5 « .015 


60 « 


* .18 


700 « 2.10 


6 « .018 


70 * 


* .21 


800 « 2.40 


7 " .021 


80 * 


* .24 


900 ** 2.70 


8 " .024 


90 * 


* .27 


1000 " 3.00 


9 " .027 


100 ' 


* .30 


2000 « 6.00 


10 « .030 


200 * 


* .60 


3000 « 9.00 



2. What is E's tax, by the above table, whose property, real 
and personal, is valued at $1860, and who pays 3 polls 7 

Ans. $10.08. 

OPIRATIOir. 

Tax on $ 1 is $ 3.00 Wefindthe taxon$1000 

<i c( 8 0" 2.4 ^^ ^he table, and then on 

Q Q « J g $800, and then on $60, 

3 T>olla " 4*5 *^^ these sums add the 



it 



li 



t( 



it 



I 



Valuation, $18 6 $ 1 0.0 8, Tax, 



tax on the 3 polls for the 
answer. 



QuBsnoHS. — Art. 228. How may the opention of aasetsiBg taxes be facil- 
itated 7 How IB the above table formed 7 

20 
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3. What is Fa tax, whose real estate is valued at $6535, and 
his personal property at $3175, and who pajs for 6 polls 7 

Ans. $38.13. 

4. What is Mrs. G's tax, who has property to the amount of 
$7480? -- Ans. $23.94. 

5. If H pays for 2 polls, and has property to the amount of 
$4790, what is his tax 7 Ans. $17.37. 

6. M's real estate is valued at $9280, and his personal prop- 
erty at $3600 ; what is his tax, if he pays for 4 polls 7 

Ans. $44.64. 



\ 



»XXTX. EQUATION OP PAYMENTS. 

Art. 229* Equation of Payments is the process or finding 
the average or mean time when the payment of several sums, due 
at different times, may all be made at one time, without loss 
either to the debtor or creditor. 

AsT. 230« To find the average or mean time of payment, 
when the several sums have the same date. 

Ex. 1. John Jones owes Samuel Gray $100 ; $20 of which 
is to be paid in 2 months, $40 in 6 months, $30 in 8 months, 
and $10 in 12 months ; what is the average time for the payment 
of the whole sum 7 Ans. 6mo. 12da. 

°""n™** ^ A ^* *^ evident that the interest 

$ 2 X 2 = 4 of $20 for two months is the 

$40X 6c=240 same as the interest of $1 for 

$30X 8 = 240 40 months ; and of $40 for 6 

$10x12 = 120 ™^o-» the same as of $1 for 240 

' mo. ; and of $30 for 8 mo., the 

$100 100)640(6 mo. same as of $1 for 240 mo.; and 

6 of $10 for 12 mo., the same as 

of $1 for 120 mo. Hence, the 

4 interest of aU the sums to the 

3 times of their payment, is the 

1 A A V "7777777 / 1 n j sameas the interest of $1 for40 

^^^)}^^^i^^^^' +240 + 240 + 120~640mo. 

1200 iJow, if $1 require 640 mo. 

to gain a certain sum, $20 -j* 

QuBSTiOKS.— Art 229. What is eqaation of paTmentaT — Art 230. Why* 
In Uie example, do we multiply the $20 by 2 7 



1 
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$40 4- $30 4- $10 » $100 will require onl j rhf of this time ; and 
640 mo. H- 100 = 6 mo. 12 da., the average or mean time for the 
payment of the whole. Hence the following 

Rule. — Multiply each payment by its own time of credit, and divide 
the sum of the products by the sum qJF the payments, 

NoTB 1. — This is the rale usually adopted by mercliants, bnt it is not 
perfectly correct ; for if I owe a man $200, $100 of which 1 was to pay 
down, and the other $100 in two years, the equated time for the payment 
of both sums would be one year. It is evident that, for deferring the 
payment of the first $100 for 1 year, I ought to pay the amount of $100 
for that time, which is $106 ; but for the other $100, which 1 pay a year 
before- it is due, 1 ought to pay the present worth of $100, which is 
$94.88^; whereas, by equation of payments, I only pay $200. 

Note 2. — When a payment is to be made down it has no product, but 
it must be added with the other payments in finding the average tmie. 

Examples for Psactice. 

2. John Smith owes a merchant in Boston $1000, $250 of 
which is to be paid in 4 months, $350 in 8 months, and the re- 
mainder in 12 months ; what is the average time for the pay- 
ment of the whole sum 7 Ans. 8mo. 18da. 

3. A gentleman purcliased a house and lot for $1560, ^ of 
which is to be paid m 3 months, ^ in 6 months, ^ in 8 months, 
and the remainder in 10 months; what is the average time of 
payment? Ans. 7^^ months. 

4. Samuel Church sold a farm for $4000 ; $1000 of which is 
to be paid down, $1000 in one year, and the remainder in 2 
years ; but he afterwards agreed to take a note for the whole 
Woont; for what time most the note be given? 

Ans. 15 months. 

5. A wholesale merchant in Boston sold a bill of merchandise 
to the amount of $5000 to a retail merchant of Exeter, N. H. ; 
he is to pay ^ of the money down, ^ of the remainder in 6 months, 
^ of what then remains in 9 monUis, and the rest at the end of 
me year. If he wishes to pay the whole at once, what will be 
the average time of payment 7 Ans. 6mo. 27da. 

Art. 231* To find the average or mean time of payment, 
when the several sums have different dates. 

Ex. 1. Purchased of James Brown, at sundry times, and on 



QmBTTOVS. — What is the rule for equation of pasrments T la the role pep- 
feetly oorroet T Explain why it \b not When a payment is to be made down, 
what ia to be done with it 7 
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Yaiions terms of credit, as by ibe statement amiexed. When is 
the mzdium time of payment? 

Jan. 1, a bill amounting to $360, on 3 months' credit. 
Jan. 15, do. do. 186, on 4 months' credit. 

March 1, do. do. 450, on 4 months' credit. 

May 15, do. do. 800, on 8 months' credit. 

June 20, do. do. 500, on 5 months' credit. 

Ans. July 25, or in 115 da. 

orauxiov. 

Due April 1, $36 

May 15,$186x 44= 8184 
July 1, $450X 91= 40950 
Aug. 15, $800X136= 40800 
Nov. 20, $500x233 = 116500 



17 96 ) 20 6484 (114|ff days. 

1796 

2688 
1796 



8874 
7184 

16 90 



We first find the time when each of the bills will become due. 
Then, since it will shorten the operation and bring the same result, 
toe taki the first time when any bill becomes due, instead of its date, for 
Ihe period from which to compute the ayeiage time. Now, since 
April 1 is the period from which the averaee time is computed, no 
time will be reckoned on the first bill, but the time for the payment 
of the second bill extends 44 days beyond April 1, and we multiply 
it by 44. (Art. 230.) Proceeding in the same manner with the re- 
maining bills, we find the average time of payment to be 115 days 
nearly, from April 1, or on the 25th of July. Hence, in like cases. 

Find the time when each of the stans becomes due. Multiply each 
sum by the number of days intervening between the date of its becoming 
due and the earliest date on which any sum becomes due. Then pro- 
ceed as in the rule (Art. 230), am/ the quotient will be the aioerage time 
required^ in days, from the earliest payment. 

Note. — In the work, if there be a fraction of a day less than j^, it may 
be rejected ; but if more than i, it may be reckoned as 1 day. 

QuKSTTOHS. — Art. 231. What ia the role for finding the average time, when 
there are different dates 7 By what other method oan you obtain nearly the 
lame result 7 
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ExAUPLES VOR Practice. 

2. I have purchased several parcels of goods, at sundry times, 
and on various terms of credit, as by the following statement. 
What is the average time for the payment of the whole 7 

Jan. 1, 1866, a bill amounting to $175.80, on 4 months* cr. 

" 16, « do. do. 96.46, on 90 days' « 

Feb. 11, " do. do. 78.39, on 3 months* " 

" 23, " do. do, 49.63, on 60 days' " 

Mar. 19, " do. do. 114.92, on 6 months' " 

Ans. May 30, or in 45 da. 

3. Sold S. Dana several parcels of goods, at sundry times, and 
on various terms of credit, as by the following statement : 

Jan. 7, 1854, a bill amounting to $375.60, on 4 months' cr. 

687.25, on 4 months' « 
568.50, on 6 months' « 
300.00, on 6 months' " 
675.75, on 9 months' " 
100.00, on 3 months' " 

What is the average time for the payment of all the bills? 

Ans. Dec. 24, or in 231 da. 

4. The following is my account against Gt, M. Holbrook, and 
I wish to ascertain the average time of payment. 

Jan. 1, 1857, 97 yards of broadcloth, at $4.50, on 3 mos.' cr. 



April 18, 


cc 


do. 


do. 


June 7, 


it 


do. 


do. 


Sept. 25, 


u 


do. 


do. 


Nov. 5, 


(C 


do. 


do* 


Deo. 1, 


(1 


do. 


do. 



18.50, on 60 days' « 
45.00, on 4 mos.' " 
12.00, on 80 days' « 
9.00, on 2 mos.' " 
6.50, on 1 mo.'s " 
15.00, on 90 days' " 



Feb. 10, " 7 bales of cotton cloth. 
May 1, " 9 tons of iron, 
June 15, *< 11 hhds. of molasses, 
July 5, " 8 doz. shovels, 
Sept. 25, " 14cwt. of sugar, 
Dec. 1, ** 8 chests of tea, 

Ans. July 16, or in 106 da. 
5. The following is an account of my bills against J. Growell : 

Jan. 1, 1854, a bill amounting to $300, on 6 months' credit. 

" " " " 500, on 5 months' " 

200, on. 6 months' " 

800, on 8 months' " 

400, on 9 months' " 

900, on 7 months' " 

100, on 3 months' *• 

What is the average time of payment on the above bills 7 

Ans. March 9, 1856, or in 20 mo. 8 da. 
20* 



June 1, 


C( 


do. 


do. 


Sept. 1, 


ii 


do. 


do. 


Feb. 1, 


1855, 


do. 


do. 


July 1, 


1856, 


do. 


do. 


Dec. 1, 


C( 


do. 


do. 


May 1, 


1857, 


do. 


do. 
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Art. 232« To find the ayerage or mean time of paying the 
balance of a debt, when partial payments have been made before 
the debt is due. 

Ex. 1. I have purchased goods to the amount of $800, on a 
credit of 6 months. At the end of 2 months I pay $100, and at 
the end of another month I pay $200 more. How long, in 
equity, after the expiration of the 6 months, ought the balance- 
to remain unpaid? Ajqs. 2 months. 

opninov. The interest on the 

$100x4= 400 $100 for 4 months is 

$200x3= 600 equal to the interest of 

— $1 for 400 months ; and 

3 5 )1000 the interest of the $200 

«800-«300 = #500. 2mo. J^ irefcnU^Tl^d 

thus the interest on both 
partial payments, at the expiration of the 6 months, is equal to the 
mtereet of $1 for 400 -{- 600, or 1000 months. To equal this credit 
of interest, the balance of the debt, which we find to be $500, should 

remain unpaid, after the 6 months, -g^ of 1000 months, or 2 
months. 

RuLB. — Multiply each payment hy the time, in months or days^ it 
was made before it became due, and divide the sum of the products by 
the balance remaining unpaid. The quotient will be the average time 
required, 

EXAMPLTW FOB PbACTICB. 

2. Sold, March 11, 1855, James Stone goods to the amount 
of $1850, on a credit of 4 months. I received from him, April 
7, $400 ; May 15, $270 ; and June 20, $350. When in equity 
should I receive the balance? Ans. Sept. 22, 1855. 

, 3. Bought, June 12, 1855, of William Jones, goods to the 
amount of $1200, on a credit of 8 months. I paid him, Septem- 
ber 1, $400; November 1, $200; and December 1, $100. 
When in equity can he require the balance of me? 

Ans. Aug. 17, 1856. 

4. I sold, September 25, 1855, John Eckles 144 barrels of 
flour, at $12 per* barrel, and 870 bushels of wheat, at $8 per 
bushel, on 6 months' credit. I received of him, September 25, 
$1000; November 1, $800; and December 21, $600. When 
ought I to be paid the remainder? Ans. June 14, 1858. 

Question. — Art. 232. What is the rule for finding the average time of 
paying the balanoe of a debt, when partial payments haye been made 7 
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5. Wilson Seymour bouglit March 20, 1855, of a merchant in 
Troy, merchandise to the amount of $2000, on 6 months' credit. 
He pays down $500 ; May 10, $350, and June 7, $400. When 
ought he to pay the balance 7 Ans. May 18, 1856. 

Art. 233* To equate an account containing items of both 
debit and credit. 

Ex. 1. At what time did the balance of the following account 
become due, allowing that each item drew interest from its date ? 

Dr, Martin Jordan in account with David Hill 4* Co, Cr. 



1856. 








1856. 








Jan. 22, 


To merchandise. 


^89 


00 


Jan. 4, 


By merchandise. 


$77 


00 


«• 24, 




76 


00 


Apr. 16, 


<c <c 


40 


00 


Feb. 20, 




25 


00 


May 14, 


CC CC 


143 


00 


" 23, 


CC . (C 


210 


00 










April 4, 




189 


00 










May 21, 




80 


00 











Ans. February 9, 1856. 



Debits. 



OPBBATION. 



Credits. 



Jan. 22, $89 
" 24, 76 

Feb. 20, 25 
" 23, 210 

AprU 4, 189 

May 21, 30 

619 



X 



2 =3 152 
29 =3 725 
32= 6720 
73 = 13797 
120 s 3600 



Jan. 4, $77 
April 16, 40X103 
May 14, 143X131 

260 



days. 
)24994(40|^ 
2476 



a 4120 
a 18733 
days. 

)22853(87§^f^ 
2080 



234 

Average date of purchase, 40 days 
from Jan. 22, or on March 2. 

Differenoe between March 2 
and April 1 ss 30 days. 



$619 — $260 sss $359, or balance, 



2053 
1820 

233 



Average of oredits^ 88 days from 
Jan. 4, or on April 1. 

260 
30 

359) 7800 (2l3|i days. 
718 

620 
359 



22 days back from March 2 sa February 9. 



261 



QuBSTioir.— Art 233. How do you equate an account having Items of 
debit and credit ? 
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On equating each side of the aooount (Art. 230) , we find the dehits, 
$619, became dae 40 days from January 22, or on March 2 ; and 
the credits, $260, became due 88 days from January 4, or on April 1. 

If the account had been settled on March 2, it is evident th^ 
credits, $260, would have been paid 30 days, or the time from 
March 2 to April I, before having become due. This would have 
been a loss of the use or interest oi that sum to the credit side of the 
account, and a corresponding gain to the debit side. Now, as the 
settlement is required to be one of equity, we find how long it will 
take the balance of the account, $359, to gain the same interest that 
$260 would gain in the 30 days. If it takes $260 to gain a certain 
interest in 30 days, it would take $1 to gain the same interest 260 
times 30 days, or 7800 days ; and $359 to gain the same amount of 
interest ^^ of 7800 days, or 22 days nearly. Hence, the balance 
became due 22 days back of March 2, or on February 9, which is the 
answer sought. 

In this example, the time was counted back from the average date 
of the larger amount, since it became due first ; but when that 
amount b^omes due last, the time is counted forward from its 
average time. 

Rule. — F^nd the average time of each side becoming due. 

Multiply the amount of the snuUler side by the number of days 
between the two average dates, and divide the product by the balance of 
the account. 

The quotient will be the time of the balance becoming due, counted 
from the average date of the larger side, back when the amount of that 
side is due first, but forward when it is due ul&t. 

Note. — Having the average time of a balance becoming due, its cash 
VALUE can be ascertained when the balance is due before the time of set- 
tling the account, by adding to it the interest up to the time of settlement r 
and when due after that time, by finding the present worth (Art. 218), 
from the time of settlement to the time of the balance becoming due. 

Examples for Practics. 

2. In settling the following acconnt, when did the balance be- 
come due, the merchandise items being on 6 months' credit ? 

Dr, Hiram Lewis in account toith Joseph Warren, Cr, 



1854. 
Feb. 16, 
April 8, 
May 17, 
July 13, 



To merchandise, 

is 



it 
it 



(C 




1864. 
Mar. 20, 
June 17, 
July 4, 
Sept. 25, 



By cash, 
<' merchandise, 
" cash, 
" merchandise. 


$300 

371 

200 

85 



00 
50 
00 
20 



Ans. March 3, 1855. 



QuESTioirs. — What is the rule 7 How can the oaeh valae of the balanoe of 
an aoconnt be found 7 



RATIO. 237 

8. Edward Doton owes Daniel Stetson, 1865, May 1, for 
merchandise, $500 ; May 15, for timber, $400 ; June 14, for a 
horse, $300; July 24, for bill of labor, $100. Stetson owes 
Doton, 1855, March 7, for a pleasure-boat, $400 ; April 2, for 
merchandise, $200 ; May 6, for merchandise, $300 ; June 13, 
for a carriage, $120. Allowing all the items to be on 6 months' 
credit, when will the balance of the account become due ? 

Ans. April 27, 1856. 



^ XXX. RATIO. 



Art. 234* Batio is the relation, in respect to magnitude or 
value, which one quantity or number has to another of the same 
kind, or the quotient arising from the division of one number by 
another. Thus, the ratio oi 6 to 3 is 2. 

Of the two numbers necessary to form a ratio, the first is 
called the antecedent^ and the last the coTisequejit, Thus, in the 
example given, 6 is the antecedent^ and 3 the consequent. 

When there is but one antecedent and one consequent, the 
ratio is called a simple ratio. The antecedent and consequent 
are also called the terms of the ratio. 

Art. 235t A ratio may be expressed in two ways. The 
ratio of 6 to 3 may be expressed by two dots between the terms, 
thus, 6:3; or in the form of a fraction, by making the antece- 
dent the numerator and the consequent the denominator, thus, f . 

The terms of a ratio must be of the same kind^ or such as may 
be reduced to the same denomination, in order that they may 
have a ratio to each other. Thus, shillings have a ratio to shil- 
lings, and shillings to pounds, &o. ; but shillings have not a ratio 
to gallons, nor pounds to days, because they are not conmien- 
Borable. 

Art. 236. A ratio may be either direct or inverse, A direct 
ratio is when the antecedent is divided by the consequent ; an 
inverse ratio is when the consequent is divided by the antecedent. 
Thus, the direct ratio of 6 to 3 ia f , and the inverse ratio of 6 
to 3 is g, or J. 

The direct ratio of one quantity or number to another is 
fcnind by dividing the number whose ratio is required^ which is 

QuBSTioNB. — Art. 234. What is ratio ? How many numbers are neoes- 
lary to form a ratio ? What are the antecedent and eonsequent called T — 
Art 235. What two ways are there of expressing a ratio 7 — Axt. 236. What 
ifl a direct ratio 7 What an inverse ratio r 
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the antecedent^ hy the mirnber with which it is compared, which 
is the ctmsequent. The irwerse ratio is found by reversing this 
process. 

Examples fob Pbacticb. 

1. What IB the direotratio of 9 to 37 Ans. 3. Of 18 to 6? 
Ofl6to4? Of24tol27 Of20to57 Ofl6to37 

2. What is the direct ratio of 7 to 21 7 Ads. \. Of 4 to 
287 Of6to307 Of9toll7 Of 9 to 997 Of30to907 

3. What is the direct ratio of 60 to 127 Of 132 to 117 
Of 40 to 1207 Of 32 to 967 Of 200 to 507 Of 144 to 
17287 Of 360 to 60 7 

4. What is the inverse ratio of 10 to 5 7 Ans. i. Of 27 to 
817 Of 16 to 487 Of 72 to 97 Of 11 to 887 

5. What is the direct ratio of 2£, 5s. to 9s. 7 Ans. 5. Of 
9in. to Iffc. 6in. 7 

Art. 237* A compownd ratio consists of two or more simple 
ratios, whose corresponding terms are to be mnltiplied together. 
Thus, 

The simple ratio of 8 : 4 is 2 

And " "of 12:3 is4 



The compound ratio of 8xl2:4xSis2x4 
Or " "of 9 6:12 is8 

When a componnd ratio is composed of two equal ratios, it is 
called a duplicate ratio ; when of three, it is called a triplicate 
ratio, &c. 

The simple ratio of 4 : 2 is 2 

" " "of 6:3 is 2 

" " "of 8:4 is 2 



The triplicate ratio of 4x6x8:2x^X4 is X2x2x2 
Or " "of 19 2:24 is 8 

If the terms of a ratio are both multiplied or divided by 
the same nuTnber, the ratio is not altered. Thus, the ratio of 
8 : 2 is 4 ; the ratio 8x2:2x2is45 and the ratio of 8 -4- 
2 : 2 4- 2 is 4. 

Questions. — Art. 237. What is a compound ratio? What a duplicate 
ratio 7 What a triplicate ratio 7 What ib the effect of multiplTing or diyiding 
the temw of a ratio 7 
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« XXXI. PROPORTION. 

Art. 238. Proportion is an equality of ratios. Thus the 
ratios 9 : B and 12 : 4 are equal, and when united fonn a pro- 
portion. 

Proportion is usually expressed by four dots between the two 
ratios ; thus, the proportion in the preceding example is written 
9 : 3 : : 12 : 4, and is read, 9 is to 3 as 12 to 4. 

The numbers which form a proportion are called proportion- 
als. The firzt and third are called amtecedents^ the second and 
fourth are called consequents; also, the^r^^ and last are called 
extremes f and the remaining two the means. 

Art. 239* Any four numbers are said to be proportional to 
each other when the first contains the second as many times as 
the third contains the fourth ; or when the second contains the 
first as many times as the fourth contains the third. Thus, 9 has 
the same ratio to 3 that 12 has to 4, because 9 contains 3 as 
many times as 12 contains 4. 

Art. 240i J^the antecedents or consequents of a proportion^ 
or bothf are divided by the same number, they are still propoT' 
tionals. Thus, dividing the antecedents of the proportion 4 : 

8 : : 10 : 20 by 2, we have 2 : 8 : : 6 : 20 ; dividing the conse- 
quents by 2, we have 4 : 4 : : 10 : 10 ; and dividing both the 
consequents and antecedents by 2, we have 2 : 4 : : 5 : 10 ; each 
of which is a proportion, since if we divide the second term of 
each by the first, and the fourth by the third, the two quotients 
will be equal. The effect is the same when the terms are multi- 
plied by die same number. 

Art. 241 • The product of the extrefnes of a proportion is equal 
to the product of the means. Thus, the proportion 14 : 7 : : 18 : 

9 may be expressed fractionally, 4^ = -^. Now, if we reduce 
these fractions to a common denominator, we have -^ =s J^ ; 
but in this operation we multiplied together the two extremes of 
the proportion, 14 and 9, and the two means, 18 and 7 ; thus, 14 
X9 = 18x7. 

QnvsTioirs. — Art. 238. What is proportion? How is proportion expressed? 
What are the numbers called that form a proportion ? Whidh are the ex- 
tremes 7 Which the means 7 — Art. 239. When are numbers said to be in 
proportion to each other 7 — Art. 240. What is the effect of dividing the ante- 
cedents or consequents of a proportion? Of multiplying them? — Art. 241. 
How does the product of the extremes compare with that of the means? 
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Abt. 242. If the extremes and one of the means are given 
the other mean may he found by dividing the product of the ez- 
tremes by the given mean. Thus, if the extremes are 3 and 24, 
and the given mean 6, the other mean is 12 ; because 24 X ^ 
= 72; and 72 -h 6 = 12. 

Abt. 243* If the means aand one of the extremes are given^ 
the other extrefne may be found by dividing the product of the 
means by the given extreme. Thus, if the means are 8 and 16, 
and the given extreme 4, the other extreme is 32; because 16 X 
8 ==128; and 128 -T- 4 = 32. 

SfflPLB PROPORTION. 

Art. 244. Simple Proportion is an expression of the equal- 
ity between two simple ratios. 

NoTH. — ffimple Proportion is sometimes called the Role of Three. 

Art. 245* Method of stating and solving questions in Simple 
Proportion. 

Ex. 1. If 71b. of sugar cost 56 cents, what will 361b. cost 7 

Ans. $2.88. 

opuunoH. Since 71b. have the same ratio to 

Bxtreine. Mean. Mean. 361b. as 56 cents, the oost of the 

7 lb. : 3 6 lb. :: 5 6 cts. former, have to the oost of the lat- 

3 6 tor, we have the first three terms 

oQo of a proportion given, namely, one 

1 ft » ^^ *^® extremes and the two means. 

1 ^ " Now, to ascertain which of these 

7 ) 2 0.1 6 terms are the means, and which the 

■ ^^. Q Q extreme, we arrange them in the 

♦^.o o Extreme, q^^q^ q£ ^ proportion, or state the 

question, by making 56 cents the third term, because it is of the same 
Kind, and has the same proportion to the required answer, or fourth 
term, as the first has to the second. From the nature of the ques- 
tion, since the answer will be more than 56 cents, or the third term, 
the second term must be greater than the first ; we make 361b. the 
second term, and 71b. the first, and then proceed as in Art. 246. 

QrssTTOirB. — Art. 242. If the extremes and one of the means are given, 
how can the other mean be found T — Art 243. When the means and one of 
the extremes are given, how can the other extreme be found? — Art. 244. 
What is simple proportion ? How many terms are given in questions in 
simple proportion T 
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Bt Analysis. — If 71b. cost 56 cents, 1 pound will cost f of 56 
cents, which is 8 cents. Then, if lib. cost 8 cents, 361b. will cost 
36 times as much ; that is, 36 times 8 cents, which are $2.88, Ans. 
as before. 

Ex. 2. If 76 barrels of flour cost $456, what will 12 barrels 

cost? Ans. $72. 

op«BATio». "We state this question by making 

^' ^- •• $456 the third term, because it is of 

7 6 : 1 2 : : 4 5 6 the same kind of the required answer. 

1 2 Then, since the answer must be less 

•7 ft \ R >t 7 •*) / AT o *^° $456, because 12 barrels will 

^ q 9 cost less than 76 barrels, we make 12 

^ ^ ^ barrels, the smaller of the other two 

15 2 terms, the second term, and 76 bar- 

2 5 2 f els the first teim, and proceed as 
before. 

By Analysis. — K 76 barrels cost $456, 1 barrel wiU cost -^ of 
$456, which is $6. Then, if 1 barrel cost $6, 12 barrels wiU cost 
12 times as much ; that is, $72, Ans. as before. 

Ex. 3. If 3 men can dig a well in 20 days, how long will it 
take 12 men 7 Ans. 5 days. 

opiaATioN. Since the required answer is days, we 

men. men. days. make 20 days the ^^W term. And as 12 

1 2 : 3 : : 20 men will dig the well in less time than 3 

3 men, the answer must be less than 20 days. 
1 Q ^ ftO Therefore we make 3 men the second term, 

' _ and 12 men the first, and proceed as in the 

5 days, other examples. 

By Analysis. ^- If 3 men dig the well in 20 days, it will take one 
man 3 times as long, Uiat is, 60 days. Again, we say. If one man 

dig the well in 60 days, 12 men would dig it in iV of 60 days, that 
is, 5 days, Ans. as before. 

From the preceding examples we deduce the following 

Rule. — Write the given ntamber that is of the same hind as the re- 
quired fourth term^ or answer, for the third term of the proportion. 

Of the other two numbers, write the larger for the second term, and 
the less for the first, when the answer should exceed the third term ; but 
write the less for the second t^rm, and the larger for the first, when 
the answer should be less than the third term. 

Multiply the second and third terms together, and divide their prod- 
uct by the first. 

Questions. — What is meant by stating the question T Which of the terms 
giTcn in the example do you make the third? Why? Which the second T 
Why? Which the first? Why ? After the question is stated, how do you 
obtain the answer ? 

21 
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I^OTE 1. When the first and seoond terms oonsiBt of different denonii* 

nations, they must be reduced to the same denomination ; and when the 
third term is a compound number, it must be reduced to the lowest denom- 
ination mentioned in it The answer will be the same denomination as the 
third term. 

NoTB 2. — To shorten the operations, fiictors common to the dividend 
and divisor may be cancelled. 

KoTB 8. The pupil should perform these questions by analysis as well 

as by proportion, and introduce cancellation when it will abbreyiate the 
operation. 

Ex. 4. If 16 boshelB of wheat are worth $24, what are 96 
bushels worth? Ans. $144. 

opssATioK BT cAscsLLiTioH. We fiist stato tho queBtloii as di- 

iy^ iy^ I rected in the rule, and then write the 

1 A o A o A second and third terms aboTe a hori- 

10 . y o : : z 4 ^^^^ ^^^ ^.^ ^^ ^^ ^f „^^t^ 

2 A plication between them, for a divi- 

9vX^^ aend, and the first term below the 

= $144 line for a divisor, and cancel the 

Z ({ common fiustors. 

By this method of analysis we first 

place the $24, which is of the same 

BT iBALTsiB iHD oABoiLLATioB. \^^ of ^q i^equired answer, above 

6 a line for a dividend ; and then say, 

$24X00 Since $24 is the price of 16 bushels, 

= $144 1 bushel will cost iV of $24, and ex- 

. Z ft press the division by placing the 16 

below the line for a oivisor. Now, 
since we have an expression for the 
price of 1 bushel, we next express the multiplication of it by 96 
Dushels, the price of which is required, and then cancel as before. 

EXAMTT.ER FOK PbACTICE. 

5. What cost 9 gallons of molasses, if 63 gallons cost $14,497 

Ans. $2.07. 

6. What cost 97 acres of land, if 19 acres can be obtained for 
$337,257 Ans. $1721.75. 

7. If a man travel 319 miles in 11 days, how far will he travel 
in 47 days 7 Ans. 1363 miles. 

8. When $120 are paid for 15 barrels of mackerel, what 
will be the cost of 79 barrels 7 Ans. $632. 

Questions. — What is the rule for simple proportion? How should the 
pupil perform the questions 7 How do you state the question and arrange the 
terms for cancellation 7 What do you cancel 7 How do you arrange the terms 
for cancellation by analysis 7 
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9. If 9 horses eat a load of hay in 12 days, how many horses 
would it require to eat the hay in 3 days 7 Ans. 36 horses. 

10. When $5.88 are paid for 7 gallons of oil, what cost 27 
gallons? Ans. $22.68. 

11. When $10.80 are paid for 91b. of tea, what cost 1471b 

Ans. $176.40. 

12. What cost 27 tons of coal, when 9 tons can be purchased 
for $85.95 7 Ans. $257.85. 

18. If 15 tons of lead cost $105, what cost 765 tons? 

Ans. $5355.00. 

14. If 16hhd. of molasses cost $320, what cost 176hhd. ? 

Ans. $3520.00. 

15. If 15cwt. 3qr. 171b. of sugar cost $124.67, what cost 
76cwt. 2qr. 191b. 7 Ans. $600.56+. 

16. If the cars on the Boston and Portland Railroad go one 
mile in 2 minutes and 8 seconds, how long wiU they be in pass- 
ing &om Haverhill to Boston, the distance being 32 miles? 

Ans. Ih. 8min. 16sec. 

17. If a man travels 3m. 7ftir. 18rd. in one hour, how far 
will he travel in 9h. 45min. 19sec. ? 

Ans. 38m. 2fur. 32rd+ 

18. A fox is 96 rods before a greyhound, and while the fox 
is running 15 rods the greyhound will run 21 rods ; how far will 
the dog run before he can catch the fox ? Ans. 336 rods. 

19. l£ 5 men can reap a field in 12 hours, how long would it 
take* them if 4 men were added to their number? 

• Ans. 6§ hours. 

20. Ten men engage to build a house in 63 days, but 3 of 
their number being taken sick, how long will it take the rest to 
complete the house? Ans. 90 days. 

21. If a 4 cent loaf weighs 5oz. when flour is $5 per barrel, 
what should it weigh wken flour is $7.50 per barrel ? 

Ans. 3^oz. 

22. If 7 men can mow a field in 10 days when the days are 
14 hours long, how long would it take the same men to mow 
the field when the days are 13 hours long? Ans. 10^ days. 

23. If 291b. of butter will purchase 401b. of cheese, how 
many pounds of butter will buy 791b. of cheese? 

- Ans. 57iilb. 

24. If J of a yard cost j^ of a dollar, what will |i of a yard 
cost? Ans. $0.76^7^. 

i : #' : : t; * X H X I = f l» = «0.76A, Ans. 
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25. If 4| yards of oloth cost $2;, what will 19^ yards cost? 

Ana $11.50. 
yd. jd. %' $ it 23 
^ : 19i : : 2J ; ^X^ X-j-= ¥ = ••H-^^* ^Ajqs. 

26. If for 4-j^ yards of velvet there be received 11^ yards 
of calico, how many yards of velvet will be sufficient to purchase 
100 yards of calico? • Ans. 39^^ yards. 

27. A certain piece of labor was to have been performed by 
144 men in 36 days, but a number of them having been sent 
away, the work was performed in 48 days ; required the number 
of men discharged. Ans. 36 men. 

28. James can mow a certain field in 6 days, John can mow 
it in 8 days ; how long will it take John and James both to 
mow it? Ans. 3f days. 

29. A. Atwood can hoe a certain field in 10 days, but with 
the assistance of his son Jerry he can hoe it in 7 days, and he 
and his son Jacob can hoe it in 6 days ; how long would it take 
Jerrv and Jacob to hoe it together ? Ans. 9^ days. 

30. Bought a horse for $75 ; for what must I sell him to gain 
10 per cent. ? 

$100 : $110 : : $75 : $82.50, Ans. 

31. Bought 40 yards of cloth at $5.00 per yard ; for what 
must I sell the whole amount to gain 15 per cent. ? 

Ans. $230.00. 

32. My chaise cost $175.00, but, having been injured, I am 
willing to sell it at a loss of 30 per cent. ; what should I re- 
ceive? Ans. $122.50. 

33. Bought a careo of flour on speculation at $5.00 per bar- 
rel, and sold it at $6.00 per barrel ; what did I gain per cent. ? 

Ans. 20 per cent. 

34. Bought a hogshead of molasses for $15.00, but, it not 
proving so good as I expected, I sell it for $12 ; what do I lose 
per cent. ? Ans. 20 per cent. 

35. Bought a hogshead of molasses for $27.50, at 25 cents 
per gallon ; how much did it contain? Ans. 110 gallons. 

3o. A certain farm was sold for $1728, it being $15.75 per 
acre ; what was the quantity of land ? 

Ans. 109A. 2R. 34f p. 
37. A certain cistern has 3 cocks ; the first will empty it in 2 
hours, the second in ^3 hours, and the third in 4 hours ; in what 
time would they all empty the cistern together ? 

Ans. 55^ minutes. 
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COMPOUND PROPORHON. 

Art. 246* Compound Proportion is an expression of the 
equality between a compound and a simple ratio. 

It is employed in performing such questions as require two 
or more operations in Simple Proportion. 

Art. 247* Method of stating and solving questions in Com- 
pound Proportion, sometimes called the Double Rule of Three. 

Ex. 1. If $100 will gain $8 in 12 months, what will 
gain in 10 months? Ans. 



opKRATioH. In stating 

1 2 mo. : 1 mo. J ^ thegain,which 

600X10X8 48000 ^,^ ^^® .^® 

1^^ 1^ — = = S 4 0, Extreme. name of the 

100X12 1200 ' required an- 

swer, the third 
term. Then, taking $100 and $600, two of the remaining terms 
of the same kind, we inquire if the answer, depending on these alone, 
must be greater or lees than the third term ; and since it must be 
greater, because $600 will gain more than $100 in the same time, 
we make $600 the second term, and $100 the first. Again, we take 
the two remaining terms, and make 10 mo. the second term, and 12 
mo. the first, since the same sum would gain less in 10 mo. than in 
12 mo. We then find the continued products of the second and 
third terms, and divide it by the contmued product of the first 
terms, for the answer. Hence the following 

RuLB. — Make that number which is of the same kind as the answer 
required the third term of a proportion. Of the remaining numbers, 
take any two, that are of the same kind, and consider whether an answer, 
depending upon these alone, would be greater or less than the third term, 
and place them as directed in Simple Proportion. 

Then take any other two, and consider whether an answer, depending 
only upon them, would be greater or less than the third term, and ar^ 
range them accordingly; and so on until all are used. 

Questions. — Art. 246. What is compound proportion? Por what is it 
employed 7 — Art 247. By what other name is it sometimes called T In 
stating the qnestion, which of the nnmhers do yon make the third term 7 
Why 7 What do you do with the remaining terms? How do you know 
which of the two to take for the second term 7 Which for the first 7 After 
all the terms have heen arranged, how do you find the answer 7 What is the 
rule for compound proportion 7 

21* 
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Multiply ike produci of the second terms bv the third, and divide 
the result by the product of the first terms. The quotieni will be 'the 
fourth term, or answer. 

Note. — The following qnestions should be performed not onlj by the 
rvlt, but by an analysis and cancellation. 

Ex. 2. If $100 wiU gain $6 in 12 months, wkat wiU $800 
gain in 8 months 7 

OPBRATIOH BT OANOILLAflON. 

$100:8800) ..gg 

1 2 mo. : 8 mo. j ' • * We state the question according to 

g 4 the rule, and then write the second 

SI Ct d V ft V ^ and third terms for a diyidend and 

y vv A> 9> ^ y — $ 3 2 the first terms for a divisor, and can- 

200X2^ eel the common factors. 

It 

BT AHALTSI8 Ano QAxoKLLkrms. By ttus mothod of sualysis 

4 8 we say, if $6 are the gain of 

$ X ♦mo« X >^ 00_ * qo Jl^ '^ 12 mo., in 1 mo. the 

I 2 mo. X $ 2 00 — * ^^ gain of $100 will be ^^ m 

% much, or ^ , and in 8 mo. 8 

times as much, or $^t2** 
Again, if $100 gain $^7^ in 8 mo., $1 will gainy^ of it, or 
*TJX^' and $800 will gain 800 times as mnoh, ot $1^11^, the 

same as in the operation. Cancelling the common &ctors, we obtain 
$32 for the answer. 

Examples fob Pbacticb. 

8. If $100 gain $6 in 12 months, in how many months will 
$800 gam $32 7 Ans. 8 months. 

4. If $100 gain $6 in 12 months, how large a snm will it 
require to gain $32 in 8 months? Ans. $800. 

5. If $800 gain $32 in 8 months, what is the per cent. 7 

Ans. 6 per c^it. 

6. If 15 carpenters can build a bridge in 60 days when the 
days are 15 hours long, how long will it take 20 men to build 
the bridge when the days are 10 hours long 7 

Ans. 67J days. 



Questions. — fiow does the author say the questions under this rule should 
be performed 7 How are questions stated for cancellation 7 Which terms ara 
taken for the dindend 7 Which for the divisor 7 What are cancelled 7 
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7. If a regiment of soldiers, consisting of 939 men, can eat 
351 bushels of wheat in 3 weeks, how many soldiers will it re- 
quire to eat 1404 bushels in 2 weeks? 

Ans. 5634 soldiers. 

8. If 8 men spend $64 in 13 weeks, what will 12 men spend 
in "52 weeks? Ans. $384. 

9. If 8 horses consume 42 bushels of grain in 24 days, how 
many bushels will suffice 32 horses 48 days? 

Ans. 336 bushels. 

10. If 6 men jn 16 days of 9 hours each build a wall 20 feet 
long, 6 feet high, and 4 feet thick, in how many days of 16 
hours each will 24 men build a wall 200 feet long, 16 feet high, 
and 6 feet thick ? Ans. 90 days. 

11. If a man travel 117 miles in 15 days, employing only 9 
hours a day, how far would he go in 20 days, travelling 12 
hours a day ? Ans. 208 miles. 

12. If 12 men in 15 da3rs can build a wall 30 feet long, 6 
feet high, and 3 feet thiek, when the days are 12 hours long, in 
what time will 30 men build a wall 300 feet long, 8 feet figh, 
and 6 feet thick, when they work 8 hours a day ? 

Ans. 240 days. 

13. If the carriage of 5cwt. 3qr. 150 miles cost $24.58, what 
must be paid for the carriage of fcwt. 2qr. 151b. 32 miles, at the 
same rate 7 Ans. $6,974-* 

14. A received of 6 $9 for the use of $600 for 6 months ; now 
B wishes to hire of A $1800 until the interest shall amount to 
the same sum. How long may he keep it ? Ans. 2 months. 

15. If 15 oxen or 20 cows will eat 3 tons of hay in 8 weeks, 
how much hay will be sufficient for 15 oxen and 8 cows 12 
weeks? Ans. 6^^ tons. 

16. If 5 mou, by laboring 10 hours a day, can mow a field of 
30 acres in 10 days, how long will it require 8 men and 7 boys, 
provided each boy can do -/y as much as a man, to mow a field 
containing 54 acres? Ans. 7^-^ days. 

17. If 2 men can build 12f rods of wall in 6 J aays, how 
long will it take 18 men to build 247^^ rods ? 

Ans. 14 days. 

18. If 248 men, in 5 J days of 11 hours each, dig a trench of 
7 degrees of hardness, and 232| feet long, 3 J feet wide, and 2\ 
feet deep, in how many days of 9 hours each will 24 men dig a 
trench of 4 degrees of hardness, and 337^ feet long, 5f feet 
wide, and 3^ feet deep ? Ans. 132 days. 
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i yiCYTT. PROFIT AND LOSS. 

Art. 248t Pbotit and Loss is the process by which mer- 
chants and other traders estimate their gain or loss in buying %nd 
selling goods. 

The following questions may be performed either by analysis 
or by proportion. 

Art. 249« To find the profit or loss per cent, when the cost 
and selling price are given. 

Ex. 1. If I buy flour at $4 per barrel, and sell it at $5 per 
barrel, what is the gain per cent. 7 * Ans. 25 p» cent. 

OraiUTIOK. 

$5 — $4 = $1 ; i = 1.00 -^ 4 =r .25, or 25 per cent. 

By subtracting the cost from the selling price, we find the gfdn p» 
barrel to be $1. Now, if the gain is $1 on $4, on $1 it will be 4 of 
$1 OB I of a dollar, or 25 per cent. 

OPSRATION BT PBOPOHTIOH. 

$5 — $4 = $1 ; $4 : $1 : : 100 : 25, that is, 25 per cent. 

2. If I buy flour at $5 per barrel, and sell it at $4 per barrel, 
what is the loss per cent. ? Ans. 20 per cent. 

QPKBA.TIOK. 

$5 — $4 r= $1 ; ^ a=s 1.00 -^ 5 = .20, or 20 per cent. 

By subtracting the selling price from the cost, we find the loss per 
barrel to be $1. Now, if the gain is $1 on $4, on $1 it will be i 
of $1 = ■} of a dollar, or 20 per cent. From this analysis and that 
of the preceding example, it is seen that the operation is equivalent 
to makmg the gain or loss the numerator of a frac^n, and the cost 
the denominator, and then reducing this fraction to a decimal ; or, 
in short, to simply dividing the gain or loss by the cost. 

I OPKBATIOH BT PBOPORTIOH. 

85 — $4 «= $1 ; $5 : $1 : : 100 per cent : 20 per cent 

RuLB 1. — Divide the gain or loss hy the cost, and the quotient wiU 
be the gain or loss per cent. Or, 

Rule 2. — As the cost is to the gain or loss^ so is 100 per cent* to 
the gain or loss per cent. 



' QuBSTiOKB. —Art. 248. What is profit and loss ? What is the first rule for 
finding the profit or loss in baying or selling goods 7 What is the second 
rule? 
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EXABIPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

3. Bought 40 yards of broadcloth at $5.40 per yard, and I 
sell j of it at $6 per yard, and the remainder at $7 per yard ; 
what do I gain per cent. ? Ans. 15f ^ per cent. 

4. . A merchant purchased for cash 50 barrels of flour, at $5 
per barrel, and immediately sold the same on 8 months' credit, 
at $5.98 per barrel ; what does he gain per cent. 7 

Ans. 15 per cent. 

5. A grocer bought a hogshead of molasses, containing 100 
gallons, at 30 cents per gallon ; but 30 gallons having leaked 
out, he disposed of the revainder at 40 cents per gallon. Did 
he gain or lose, and how much per cent. 7 

Ans. Lost 6§ per cent. 

6. A gentleman in Eochester, N. Y., purchased 3000 bushels 
of wheat, at $1.12^ per bushel. He paid 5 cents per bushel for 
its transportation to N. Y. city, and then sold it at $1.37^ per 
bushel ; what did he gain per cent. 7 Ans. 17zV P^^ ^^^^* 

7. J. Morse bought, in Lawrence, a lot of land 7^^ rods 
square, for $5 per square rod. He sold the land at 5 cents per 
square foot ; what did he gain per cent. 7 

Ans. 172J per cent. 

Art. 250i To find the selling price when the cost and the 
gain or loss per cent, are given. 

Ex. 1. If I buy flour at $4 per barrel, for how much must I 
sell it per barrel to gain 25 per cent. 7 Ans. $5. 

OPBRATIOH. 

$4 X .25 = $1.00 ; then $4 + $1 = $5, Ans. 

It is evident, if I sell the flour for 25 per cent, gain, I sell it for 
.25 more than it cost. Therefore, if I add to the cost .25 of the cost, 
the sum will be the price per barrel for which the flour must be 
sold ; as seen in the operation. 

OPERATION BY PROPORTION. 

$100 + $25 = $1?5 ; $100 : $125 : : $4 : $5, Ans. 

2. If I buy flour at $5 per barrel, for what must I sell it per 
barrel to lose 20 per cent. 7 

QmssTioir. — Art 260. Explain how you find the seUing price when the oost 
and the gain or loss per oent are given. 
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OPBBAnOS. 

$5 X -20 == $1.00; $5 — $1 = $4, Ans. 

It is evident, if I sell the flour for 20 per cent, loss, I sell it for .20 
less than it costi Therefore, if I subtract from the cost .20 of the 
cost, the remainder will be the price per barrel for which the flour 
must be sold ; as seen in the operation. 

OPERATIOS BT PKOPOBTIOS. 

$100 — $20 s: $80; $100 : $80 : : $5 : $4, Ans. 

Ruia 1. — Find the percentage on the cost at the given rate per cent,, 
and add it to the cost, or subtract it from the same, according as the 
selling price is to be that of profit or loss. Or, 

RuLB 2. — As (100 are to $100 with the profit added or loss sub- 
tracted, so is the given price to the price required, 

T<!YAMPT.Tefl FOR PfiACTIGE. 

3. Bought a hogshead of molasses, containing 120 gallons, for 
80 cents per gallon, but it not proving so good as was expected, 
I am willing to lose 10 per cent, on the cost ; what shall I re- 
ceive for it? Ans. $32.40. 

4. A grocer bought a hogshead of sugar, weighing net Scwt. 
3qr. 51b., for $88 ; for what must he sell it per pound to gain 
20 per cent. 7 Ans. 12 cents per pound. 

5. J. Simpson bought a farm for $1728 ; for what must it be 
sold to gain 12 per cent., provided he is to wait 8 months, with- 
out interest, for his pay 7 Ans. $2012. 77-{-* 

6. J. Fox purchased a barrel of vineigar, containing 32 gal- 
lons, for $4 ; but 8 gallons having leaked out, for how much 
must he sell the remainder per gallon to gain 10 per cent on^the 
cost? Ajqs. $0.1 8 J per gallon. 

7. Bought a horse for $90, and gave my note to be paid in 6 
months, without interest ; what must be my ca^ price to gain 20 
per cent, on my bargain 7 Ans. $104.84-}-. 

8. H. Tilton bought 7cwt. of coffee at $11.50 per cwt., but 
finding it ii^ured, he is willing to lose 15 per cent. ; for how 
much must he sell the 7cwt. 7 Ans. $68.42-}>. 

Abt. 251 f To find the cost when the selling price and tbe 
gain or loss per cent, are given. 

Ex. 1. If I sell flour at $5 per barrel, and by so doing make 
25 per cent., what was the cost of the flour ? 

Ans. $4 per barrel. 

QiTBsnoHS. ~Art 250. What is the first role for finding at what price 
goods must be sold to gainor loie agiven percent 7 What is the second rule? 
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OPKBAnOV. 

$5.00 -5- 1.25 = $4, Ans. 

Since the gain evidently is 25 per cent, of th^ cost, the selling 
price, $5, is equal to the cost increased by 25 per cent, of the cost ; 
or, as it may oq expressed, equal to 1.25 of the cost. Hence, the 
cost must be as many dollars as the $5 contains times 1.25 ; and, 
dividii^, we obtain $4, the answer required, 

OPKRATION BT PBOPOBTION. 

1.00 + .25 = 1.25; 1.25 : 1.00: : $5 : $4, Ana. 

2. If I sell floor at $4 per barrel, and by so doing lose 20 
per cent., what was the cost of the flour? Ans. $5 per barrel. 

OPJOATIOV. 

$4.00 4- .80 = $5, Ans. 

Since the loss evidently is 20 per cent, of the cost, the selling 
price, $4, is equal to the cost decreased by 20 per cent, of the cost ; 
or, as it may m expressed, equal to .80 of the cost. Hence, the cost 
must be as many dollars as the $5 contains times .80 ; and, divid- 
ing, we obtain $5, the answer required. 

OPEBiLnOH BT PBOPOBTION. 

1.00— .20 = .80; .80 : 1.00:: $4 : $5, Ans. 

RuiiB 1. -^ Divide the selling price hy 1 increased hy the gain per 
cent.f or by I decreased by the loss per ceni.^ expressed decimally , and 
the quotient trill be the cost. Or, 

Bulb 2. — As 1 with the gain per cent, added, or loss per cent, suh^ 
tractedf is to 1, so is the selling price to the cost. 

Examples fob P&actice. 

8. Having used my chaise 16 years, I am willing to sell it for 
$80 ; but by so doing I lose 62J per cent. ; what was the cost 
of the chaise? Ans. $213,334. 

4. If I sell wood at $7.20 per cord, and gain 20 per cent., 
what did the wood cost me per cord 7 Ans. $6 per cord. 

5. J. Adams sold 40 cases of shoes for $1600, and gained 18 
per cent. ; what was the first cost of the shoes 7 

Ans. $1355.93+. 

QuEBTiOKS. — Art. 251. What is the first rule for finding the cost, when 
the selling price and the gain or loss per cent, are given 7 What is the sec- 
ond rule 7 
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6. Sold 17 barrels of flour at $8 per barrel, for which I re- 
ceived a note payable in 3 months. This note I had discounted 
at the Granite Bank, but, on examining my account, I find I have 
lost 10 per centw on the flour; what was the cost of it? 

Ans. $148.76+. 

Art. 252. The selling price of goods and the rate per cent, 
being given, to find what the gain or loss per cent, would be, if 
sold at another price. 

Ex. 1. If I sell flour at $5 per barrel, and gain 25 per cent., 
what should I gain if I were to sell it for $7 per barrel 7 

OPKBATIOV. 

The solution of this question involves two principles : First, 
to find the cost of the flour per barrel. (Art. 251.) 

Thus, $5.00 -^ 1.25 s= $4.00, the cost per barrel. Second, 
to find the gain per cent, on the cost when sold at $7 per barrel. 
(Art. 248.) 

Thus, $7 — $4 = $3 ; 3.00 -^ 4 = .75, or 75 per cent. 

OPEBATIOV BT PROPOBTIOH. 

1.00 4- .25 = 1.25 ; $5 : $7 : : 1.25 : 1.75 ; 
1.75 — 1.00 = .75, that is, 75 per cent. 

Rule 1. — Find the cost (Art. 251), and then the gain or loss pet 
cent, on this cost at the proposed selling price, (Art. 248.) Or, 

Rule 2. — As the first price is to the proposed price, so is 1 with the 
profit per cent, added j or the loss per cent, ntbtracted^ to the gain or loss 
per cent, at the proposed price. 

Note. — If the result by the last rule exceeds 1.00, the excess is the 
gain per cent ; but, if it is less than 7.00, the deficiency is the loss per 
cent 

Examples fob Practici. 

2. Sold a quantity of oats at 28 cents per bushel, and gained 
12 per cent. ; what per cent, should I gain or lose, if I were to 
sell them at 24 cents per bushel 7 Ans. Lose 4 per cent. 

3. S. Rice sold a horse for $37.50, and lost 25 per cent. ; 
what would have been his gain per cent, if he had sold him for 
^75 ? Ans. 50 per cent. 

4. S. Phelps sold a quantity of wheat for $1728, and took 

Qtostioks. — Art. 252. What is the first rule for finding what gain or loss 
IB nude by selling goods at another price when the selling price and late pep 
eent are given T What is the second rule T If the answer exceeds $100, 
what is the excess T If it is less than $100, what Is the deficiency T 
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a note payable in 9 months without interest, and made 10 per 
cent, on his purchase ; what would have been his gain per cent* 
if he had sold it to James Wilson for $2000 cash ? 

Ans. 33 -f- per cent. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES IN PROFIT AND LOSS. 

1. A horse that cost $84, having been injured, was sold for 
$75.60 ; what was the loss per cent. 7 Ans. 10 per cent. 

2. Sold a horse for $75.60, and lost 10 per cent, offthe cost; 
but, if I had sold him for $97.44, what per cent, should I have 
gained on the cost of the horse ? Ans. 16 per cent. 

3. M. Star sold a horse for $97.44, and gained 16 per cent. ; 
what would have been his loss per cent, if he had sold the horse 
for $75.60, and what his actual loss 7 

Ans. Loss 10 per cent. $8.40 loss. 

4. If I buy cloth at $5 per yard, on 9 months' credit, for what 
must I sell it per yard for cash to gain 12 per cent. 7 

Ans. $5.35-j-. 

5. A. Pemberton bought a hogshead of molasses, containing 
120 gallons, for $40 ; hut 20 gallons having leaked out, for what 
must he sell the remainder per gallon to gain 10 per cent, on his 
purchase? ^ Ans. $0.44. 

6. H. Jones sells flour, which cost him $5 per barrel, for 
$7.50 per barrel ; and J. B. Crosby sells cofiee for 14 cents per 
pound, which cost him 10 cents per pound ; which makes the 
greater per cent. 7 

Ans. H. Jones makes 10 per cent. most. 

7. J. Gordon bought 160 gallons of molasses, but having sold 
40 gallons, at 30 cents per gallon, to a man who proved a bank- 
rupt, and could pay only 30 cents on the dollar, he disposed of 
the remainder at 35 cents per gallon, and gained 10 per cent, on 
his purchase ; what was the cost of the molasses 7 

Ans. $41,454-. 

8. D. Bugbee bought a horse for $75.60, which was 10 pei 
cent, less than his real value, and sold him for 16 per cent, more 
than his real value ; what did he receive for the horse, and what 
per cent, did he make on his purchase 7 ' 

Ans. Received $97.44, and made 28f per cent. 

9. A merchant bought 70 yards of broadcloth that was 1 J 
yards wide, for $4.50 per yard, but the cloth having been wet, 
it shrunk 5 per cent, in length, and 5 in width ; for wha1> must 
the oloth be sold per square yard to gain 12 per cent. 7 

QQ Ans. $3.19-1-. 
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« XXXin. PARTNEBSHIP, OR COMPANY BUSINESS 

Abt. 253* PASTNSBfiHip is the lusociation of two or more 

f>ersons in biisiness, with an agreement to share the profits and 
osses in proportion to the amount of capital, stock, or the value 
of the labor and experience of each. 

The association is called a Hrm, or Company ; the money or 
property invested is called the JfA/nt Stocky or Capital ; each of 
the owners is called a Partner^ and the profit or gain the Divi- 
dend, 

Abt. 254« To find each partner's share of the profit or loss 
when the stock is employed for the same time. 

Ex. 1. John Smith and Henry Gray enter into partnership for 
three years ; Smith puts in $4000, and Gray $2000. They 
gain $570. What is each man's share of the gain? 

Ans. Smith's gain, $380 ; Gray's gain, $190. 

opx&inoN. 

$ 4 0, Smith's stock, ^%% = §, Smith's part of the stodc 
$2000, Gray's " i%%% = ^, Gray's part of the stock. 

$ 6 0, Whole stock. 

Then f of $ 5 7 0, the whole gain, = $ 3 8 0, is Smith's share of 

the gain. 
And i of $ 5 7 0, « « = $19 0, is Gray's share of 

Proof, $ 5 7 the gain. 

Since the sum of $4000 and $2000, equal to $6000, is the whole 
stock, it is evident that Smith's part of Uie stock is ^^i = f ; and 




OPBLLTIOK BT PBOPORTIOH. 



$6000 : $670 ::$4000:$38 0, Smith's gain. 
$6000:$570::$2000:$19 0, Gray's gain. 



QuKsnoirs. — Art 253. What is partnerahipT What is the assodation 
called r What the property invested 7 What are the owners called T What 
the profit or loss 7 
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Rule 1. — MvUvply the whohgain or loss by each partner^ s frac' 
tional part of the stock, and the product will he the gain or loss of each. 
Or, 

RuLB 2. — As the whole stock is to each partner^s stocky so is tite 
whole gam or loss to each partner'' s gain or loss, 

EXAMPLIS FOB PbAGTICS. 

2. Three merchants, A, B, and C, engaged in trade. A put 
in $6000, 6 put in $9000, and G put in $5000. They gain 
$840. What is each man's share of the gain? 

Ans. A's gain $252, B's gain $378, C's gain $210. 

3. A bankrupt owes Peter Parker $8750, James Dole $3610, 
and James Gage $7000. His effects, sold at auction, amount to 
$6875 ; of this sum $375 are to be deducted for expenses, &c. 
What will each receive of the dividend? 

Ans. Parker, $2937.75^5^; Dole, $1212.03^; Gage, 
$2350.20^. 

4. A merchant, filing in trade, owes A $500, B $386, 
$988, and D $126. His effects are sold for $100. What will 
each man receive? 

Ans. A receives $25.00, B $19.30, C $49.40, D $6.30. 

5. A, B, and C, engaged in trade. A put in $700, B put in 
$300, and put in 100 barrels of flour. They gamed $90 ; of 
which sum took $30 for his part ; what will A and B receive, 
and what was O's flour valued per barrel ? 

Ans. A receives $42, B $18, O's flour $5 per barrel. 

Abt. 255« To find each partner's share of the profit or loss, 
when the stock is employed for unequal times. 

Ex. 1. Josiah Brown and G^rge Dole trade in company 
Brown put in $600 foif 8 months, and Dole put in $400 for 6 
months. They gain $60. What is each man's share of the 
gain? 

OPSaATIOK. 

$600x8:=$480 0. Brown's money for 1 month. 

^f ^ = I, Brown's part of stock. 
$400x6 = $240 0. Dole's money for 1 month. 

^%% = ^, Dole's part of stock. 

$ 7 2 0, Whole stock for 1 month. 
Then f of $60, the whole gain, = $40, is Brown's share of gain. 
And I of $60, « " " = $20, is Dole's « " 

QuESTioH. » Art. 254. What is the rule for fiDding the shares of profit or 
low when the stook is employed for the same time 7 
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It is evident that $600 for 8 months is the same as $600 X 8 s= 
$4800 for 1 month, because $4800 would gain as much in 1 month 
as $600 in 8 months. And for the same reason, $400 for 6 months 
is the same as $400 X 6 s= $2400 for 1 month. The question is, 
therefore, the same as if Brown had put in $4800 and Dole $2400 
for 1 month each. The whole stock would then be $4800 + $2400 
.= $7200, and Brown's share of the gain would be f f^J = | of $60 
Dole's share wiU be f J*^ = J of $60 = 20. 



OPKKATIOK BT PROPORTION. 

$4800 $7200:$4800::$60:$4 0, B's share. 
$2400 7200:$2400::$60:$2 0, D's share. 

$7200 

Rule 1. — MuUiply each partner^s stock by the time it was in trade, 
and consider each product a numerator^ to be written over the sum of 
the products, as a common denominator. Then, multiply the whole 
gain or loss by each of these fractions, and the product will be the gain 
or loss of each partner. Or, 

Rule 2. — Multiply each partner^ s stock by the time it was in 
trade ; then, as the sum of these products is to each product, so is the 
whole gain or loss to each partner^ s gain or loss. 

Examples fob Practice. 

2. A, B, and 0, trade in company. A put in $700 for 5 
months ; B put in $800 for 6 months ; and C put in $500 for 
10 months. They gain $399. What is each man's share of the 
gain? Ans. A's gain $105, B's pin $144, G's gain $150. 

8. Leverett Johnson, William llyde, and William Tyler, 
formed a connection in business, under the firm of Johnson, 
Hyde & Co. Johnson at first put in $1000, and at the end of 
6 months he put in $500 more. Hyde at first put in $800, and 
at the end of 4 months he put in $400 more ; but, at tJie end of 
10 months, he withdrew $500 from the firm. Tyler at first put 
in $1200, and at the end of 7 months he put in $300 more, and 
at the end of 10 months he put in $200. At the end of the 
year they found their net gain to be $1000. What is each man's 
share? 

Ans. Johnson's gain $348.02jff , Hyde's $273.78^, Tyler's 
$878.19^. 

4. George Morse hired of William Hale, of Haverhill, his 
best horse and chaise for a ride to Newburyport, for $3.00, with 
the privilege of one person's having a seat with him. Having 

QuBSTiONS. — Art. 255. What are the rules for finding the shares of profit 
or loss when the stock is employed for unequal times 7 Why do you multiply 
Moh man's stock by the time it was in trade ? 
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rode 4 miles, he took in John Jones, and carried him to New- 
bur3rport, and brought him back to the place from which he took 
him. What share of the expense should each pay, the distance 
from Haverhill to Newburyport being 15 miles? 

Ans. Morse pays 81.90, Jones pays $1.10. 

5. J. Jones and L. Cotton enter into partnership for one year. 
January 1, Jones put in $1000, but Cotton did not put in any 
until the first of April. What did he then put in, to have an 
equal share with Jones at the end of the year 7 

Ans. $1333.33^. 

6. S, C, and D, engage in partnership, with a capital of $4700. 
S's stock was in trade 8 months, and lus share of the profits was 
$96 ; C's stock was in the firm 6 months, and his share of the 
gain was $90 ; D's stock was in the firm 4 months, and his gain 
was $80. Eequired the amount of stock which each had in the 
firm. 

( S's stock $1200. 

Ans. } C's stock $1500. 

( D's stock $2000. 

7. A, B, and C, engage in trade. A put in $300 for 7 months, 
B put in $500 for 8 months, and C put in $200 for 12 months ; 
ihey gain $85 ; what share of the gain does each receive? 

Ans. A $21, B $40, and C $24. 

8. A and B engage in trade, with $500. A put in his stock 
for 5 months, and B put in his for 4 months. A gained $10, 
and B gained $12 ; what sum did each put in ? 

Ans. A $200, B $300. 

9. A and B trade in company. A put in $3000, and at the 
end of 6 months put in $2000 more ; B put in $6000, and at 
the end of 8 months took out $3000 ; they trade one year, and 
gain $1080 ; what is each man's share of the gain ? 

Ans. A's share is $480, B's $600. 

10. Four men hired a pasture for $50. A put in 5 horses 
for 4 weeks; B put in 6 horses for 8 weeks; C put in 12 oxen 
for 5 weeks, calling 3 oxen equal to 2 horses ; and D put in 3 
horses for 14 weeks. How much ought each man to pay ? 

Ans. A $6.66J, B $16.00, C $13.33^, and D $14.00. 

11. A, B, and C, contract to build a piece of railroad for 
$7500 dollars. A employs 30 men 50 days; B employs 50 men 
-36 days ; and C employs 48 men and 10 horses 45 days, each 
horse to be reckoned equal to one man, and he is also to have 
$112.50 for overseeing the work. How much is each man to 
receive? Ans. A receives $1875 ; B $2250 ; C $3375. 

22* 
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* XXXIV. CURRENCIES. 

Abt. 256« The currency of a state or jcountry is its money 
or circulating medium of trade. In the United States, the gold, 
ulver, and copper coins of the country, foreign coins whose value 
has been fixed by law, and bank notes, redeemable in specie, pass 
as money. The legal terider, however, in payment of debts, is 
gold and silver. 

The intrinsic value of foreign coins is their mint value, or that 
depending upon the weight and purity of the metal of which they 
are made ; their commercial value is the price they will bring in 
the market, and their legal value is that fixed by law. 

The value of foreign ooinsi as fixed by present laws of the 
United States, is shown in the following 



Table op Foreign Cubrencieb. 



i:il 



Pound Ster. of Q. Britain, 
Pound Ster. of Br. Prov., 
Nova Scotia, N. Brans 
Newfoundland, and Can 
Dollar of Mexico, Peru, 
Chili, and Cen. Amer., 
Specie Dollar of Sweden 

and Norway, 
S^cie Dol. of Denmark, 
Rix Dollar of Bremen, 
Rix Dol., or Thaler, of) 

Prussia and Northern > 



States of Germany, 
Ruble, silver, of Russia, 
Guilder of Netherlands, 
Florin of Netherlands, 
Florin of South of Ger., 






.84 
4.00 

l.GO 

1.06 

1.05 

.781 

.69 

.75 
.40 
.40 
.40 



Ounce of Sicily, 
Pagoda of India, 
Tael of China, 
Milrea of Portugal, 
Milrea of Azores, 
Ducat of Naples, 
Rupee of British India, 
Marco Banco of Hamburg, 
Franc of France and Bel., 
Livre Toumois of France, 
Leghorn Livre, 
Lint of Lombardy, Vene- 
tian Kingdom, 
Lira of Tuscany, 
Lira of Sardinia, 
Real Plate of Spain, 
Real Vellon of Spain, 



$2.40 
1.84 
1.48 
1.12 
.831 
.80 
.44^ 
.35 
.181 
.181 
.16 



\ 



.16 

.16 
.18} 
.10 
.05 



The legal currency of this country, previous to 1786, 
was sterling money, or ihat of pounds, shillings, and pence. On 
the adoption of the currency of dollars and cents, there were in 
circulation colonial notes, or bills of credit, which had depre- 
ciated in value. This depreciation being greater in some sections 



Questions. — Art. 256. What is currency ? What pass for money in the 
United States? What is the intrinsic value of foreign coins? What is the . 
oommeroial value ? What is the legal value ? — Art, 257. Mention some of 
the foreign coins whose value has been fixed by law. What was the curren<7 
of thi« country previous to 1786 ? 
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tlian in oihers, gave riae to the variation, in the states, as to the 
nnmber of shillingB eqaiyalent to a dollar, as shown in the fol- 
lowing 

Tablb. 

{N^ewEng. States,"] 
Virginia, I =s 68. = ■^£ . , called New Eng. currency ; 

Kentucky, f of which 1£. = $3j ; Is. = I6icts. 

Tennessee, J 

{New York, 1 

Ohio, r =r 88. = |£. , called New York currency ; 

Michigan, rof which 1£. = $2i ; Is. » 12icte. 

North Carolina, J 
{ Pennsylvania, 5 
New Jersey, 1 =» Ts. 6d. s=s |£. , called Pennsylvania cur^ 
Delaware, pency ; of which 1£.= $2| ; ls.= 13jcts. 

Maryland, J 

AT • 5 Georgia, > = 4s. 8d. = ^£., called Georgia currency ; 

*^ ™ I South Carolina, ( of which 1£. = $4^ ; Is. = 21fcts. 

I Canada, "1 

AT • J Noya Scotia, / = 58. = i£., called Canada currency ; of 
♦•^™1 New Brunswick, f which 1£. = $4; ls. = 20cts. 
(_ Newfoundland, J 

( ) =^TS.=i^£.,calledEngli8horSter- 

$1 in < Great Britain, \ ling money ; of which 1£. = $4.84 ; Is. 

Note. — The old currencies of the states are no longer used in keeping 
accounts, yet the price of articles is still named hy some traders in the old 
currency of their state. 

BjEDucnoN 09 Currencies. 

Art. 257* Bedugtion of Currencies is the process of finding 
the value of the denominations of one currency in the denomi- 
nations of another. 

Art. 258* To reduce pounds, shillings, pence, and &.rthings, 
of the different currencies, to United States money. 

Ex. 1. Beduce 18£. 15s. 6d. New England currency to United 
States money. Ans. $62.58|. 

opKRATioN. "VVe first reduce the shillings 

18£. 15s. 6d. = 18.775£, and pence to the decimal of a 

18yr75 -r- -A = $62,584 V>^?^ (Art. 188), and then an- 

* •* nexing it to the pounds, we divide 

QuBBTioHS. — What gave rise to the variation in the old ourreney of this 
country 7 Repeat the table. How are the old currencies of the states now 
used? — Art. 260. What is reduction of currencies? 
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Che 8am by -fif, beoaiue 60., or a 4oUar in this eoirency, is -j^ of a 

Sound, and thus obtain the answer in dollaiB and the deoimal of a 
ollar. Henoe the following 

Bulb. — Divide the given sum expressed in pounds and decimals of 
a pound, by the value of $1 expressed in a fraction of a pound. The 
quotient will be the value in dollars. 

TCTAMPT.iea FOB PlUOnCX. 

2. Change 144£. 7s. 6d. of the old New England currency 
to United States money. AJoa. $481.25. 

3. Change 74£. Is. 6d. of the old currency of New York to 
United States money. * ^ Ans. $185.18|. 

4. Change 129£. of the old currency of Pennsylvania to 
United States money. ^ Ans. $344. 

5. Change 84£. of the old currency of South Carolina to 
United States money. Ans. $360. 

6. Change 144£. 4s. of Canada and Nova Scotia currency to 
United States money. Ans. $576.80. 

7. Change 257£. 8s. 6d. English or sterling money to United 
States money. Ans. $1245.93,7. 

Abt. 259* To reduce United States money to pounds, shil- 
lings, pence, and farthings,~of the different currencies. 

Ex. 1. Reduce $152,625 to old New England currency. 

Ans. 45£. 15s. 9d. 

ofWRinon, Since Gs. , or a dollar, in this cor- 

$152,625 X 1^ = 45.7875£. renoy, is t^^ of* a pound, we mol- 
45.7875£. = 45£. 15s. 9d. tiply the given sum by the fiao- 

tion ^, and reduce the decimal 
to shillings and pence. (Art. 189.) 

Rule. — Multiply the given sum expressed in dollars by the value of$l 
expressed in a fraction of a pound. The quotient will be the value in 
pounds, 

EXAMPLEa FOR PrAOTICS. 

2. Change $481.25 to the old currency of New England. 

Ans. 144£. 7s. 6d. 



QuESTiOKg. — Art. 260. How do yon reduoe United SUtes money to pounds, 
shillings, penoe, and Curthings, New England currency ? Why multiply by 
-j^-f. T How would you reduoe United States money to pounds, Ac, Ohio 

currency T How, to Pennsylvania currency T What is the general rule T 

Art 261. What is the rule for reducing United States money to pounds, diU- 
lingSi penoe, and farthings, of the different currencies 7 



1 

I 
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8. Change |185.18f to the old currency of New York. 

Ans. 74£. Is. 6d. 

4. Change $344 to the old correncj of Pennsylvania. 

Ans. 129£. 

5. Change $860 to the old currency of South Carolina. 

Ans. 84£. 
' 6. Change $576.50 to Canada and Nova Scotia currency. 

Ans. 144£. 2s. 6d. 

7. Change $1245.98,7 to English or sterling money. 

Ans. 257£. 8s. 6d. 

Abt. 260t To reduce any foreign currency to United States 
money, and United States money to any foreign currency, when 
the value of a unit of the foreign cuprency is known (Art. 256), 
simply 

MuUiply or divide, as the case may require, by the value of the unit 
of the given currency expressed in United States money. 

EXAlfPLES ¥0B P&ACTICB. 

Ex. 1. Eeduce 128 rubles, silver, of Eussia, to United States 
money. • Ans. $92.25. 

2. Reduce $27.75 to francs. Ans. 150 francs. 

8. What is the value of 121 thalers of Prussia in United 
States money? Ans. $88.49. 

4. What is the value of $165.20 in florins ? 

Ans. 418 florins. 

5. A merchant purchased tea in China to the amount of 216 
taels. What did it cost in United States money ? 

Ans. $319.68. 
6 How many reals, plate of Spain, are equal to $5137.90 ? 

Ans. 51379. 



i XXXV. EXCHANGE. 

Art. 261. Exchanqb, in commerce, is the paying or receiv- 
ing of money in one place for an equivalent sum in another, by 
means of drafts, or bills of exchange, 

QuEarioNS. — Art. 260. How do you reduce any foreign currency to 
United States money, and United States money to any foreign currency T — 
Art. 261. What is exchange ? 
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A bin qf exchange is a wnUen order, to some periKm at a dio- 
tance, to pay a certain sum, at an appointed time, to another 
person, or to hia order. 

The person who draws a bill is termed the nuiker, or drawer ; 
the person for whom it is drawn, the iuyer^ taker , or remitter; 
the person on whom it is drawn, the drawee, and after he has 
accepted, the occqHor. The person who endorses it is termed 
the endorser ; and the person in whose legal possession the bill 
may be at any time is termed the holder, or possessor. 

Exchange is at par when a certain som, at the place firom 
which it is remitted, will pay an eqnal som at the place to which 
it is remitted. It is said to be at a prendum, or abaoe par, when 
the balance of trade is against the place firom which the bill is 
remitted ; and beloio par when the balance of trade is in &Yor of 
the place firom which the bill is remitted. 

INLAND BILLS. 

Abt. 262* An Inland Bill of exchange, or draft, is one of 
which' the drawer and drawee are botii residents of the same 
country. 

Abt. 2S3« To find the yalae of an inland bill, or draft, 

Add to the face of the JnU, or dnft, the amount of premium, or sub- 
tract from the face of the liU, or draft, the amount of discount, 

ExAMyr.na fob Pbacticx. 

Ex. 1. What is the yalne of the following bill of exchange, or 
draft, at 1| per cent, discount? Ans. $445.22. 

$452. ' Bost(m, March 6, 1856. 

At sight, pay to William Dura, or order, four hundred and 
fifty4vDo dollars, value received, and charge the same to my 
account. 
To L.WI8 FoNTimAT, Edwin Daoton. 

Merchant, New Orleans^ 

2. A merchant in Chicago purchased a bill on New York for 
$1164, at 1 per cent, premium; what did he pay? 

Ans. $1175.64. 

QimsTiONS. —What is a bill of exchange T Who is the maker, or drawer, 
of a bill 7 Who is the buyer, taker, or remitter 7 Who is the drawee 7 Who 
is the endorser 7 Who is the holder, or possessor T When is exchange at 
par? When at a premium? When at a discount ? What is an inland bill, or 
draft 7 How do yon find the yalne of an inland bill| or draft 7 
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8. What costs a bill on Burlington, Iowa, for $4000, at 2| 
per cent discount 7 Ans. $3900. 

4. What costs a bill on Buffido for $450, at |^ of 1 per cent, 
discount? Ans. $447.1 8f. 

5. What costs a draft from the Girard Bank, Philadelphia, on 
the Bank of Commerce, Boston, for $2517.70, at ^ of 1 per 
cent, premium ? Ans. $2520.84-|-. 

FOKEiGN Bnxa 

Ajlt. 264* A FoBMaN Bill of exchange is one of which the 
drawer and drawee are residents of different countries. 

For^gn bills are usually drawn in sets ; that is, at the same 
time there are drawn two or more bills of the same tenor and 
date, each containing a condition that it shall continue payable 
only while the others remain unpaid. 

KoTB. — Each bill of a set is remitted in a difEisrent manner, in order to 
guard against loss or d^y ; and when one of the set has been accepted 
and paid, the others become worthless. 

EXCHANGE ON ENGLAND. 

Abt. 2S5« The exchange value, in the United States, of the 
pound sterling of Great Britain, is that of its former le^l value, 
or $4^ =s $4.44^, which is considerably below either its intrin- 
sic or commercial value. The commercial value is generally 
about 9 per cent, more than this exchange, or nominal par value. 

Thus, nominal par value being = $4.44| 

To wMch we add 9 per cenl. premium, = .40 

The commercial par value will be s= $4.84^. 

Therefore, when the nominal exchange between the United 
States and Great Britain exceeds 9 per cent, premium, it is 
above true par ; when less, it is below true par. 

Aet. 266« To find the value in United States currency of a 
bill on England. 

Ex. 1. What should be paid for the following bill at 9J per 
cent, premium? Ans. $4866.66 1. 



QuisnoHS.— Art. 264. What is a foreign bill of exchaBge? How are 
foreign bills usually drawn T Why ? — Art. 266. What is the exehange yalue 
of the pound sterling of Great Britain, in United SUtea money ? How does 
thia differ fVom the oommeroial or true par value ? 
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Exchange lor £1000. New York, May IS, 1^56. 

Thirty days after tight of this first cf exchange (second and 
third of the same tenor and date unpaid)^ pay J. W, Hathaway 
4* Co, J or order, in London, one thousand pounds sterling, vabu 
received, and place the same to my account. 

To Batbs, Babino k Co., Lmdan, ^xnm W. Kiko. 

OPBKATIOX. 

1£. -f .09l£. = 1.095£. ; 1.095 X $V- = •4.866| ; 1000 x 

$4.866| = $4866.66}. 

We add to \£, the premium on \£,, and obtain 1.095£., 
which, multiplied by $^, or $41-, the nominal valne of a pomid, 
gpves S4.866f as the value of a pound at the giyen rato of ex- 
change ; and 1000 multiplied by this yalne of a pound gives 
$4866.66 1 as the value of the bill. K there had been with the 

Sounds shillings, pence, or farthings, they would have been re- 
uced to a decimal of a pound, and as sudi annexed to the pounds 
in the operation. 

RuLS. — Multiply the amount of the bill, expressed in pounds and 
decimals of a pound, by the value of one pound at the given rate of ex- 
change, and the product wiU be the value in doUars. 

Examples fob Practicb. 

2. A merchant in Boston wishes to purchase a bill of 572£. 
lOs., on Liverpool, the premium being 8^ per cent. ; what will it 
cost him in dollars and cents ? Ans. $2760.72|. 

8. If J. 0. Sherman, of Chicago, should remit to London 
1200£., exchange being at 9^ per cent., what will be the cost 
of the bill in United States money ? Ans. $5826.66|. 

Art. M7i To find the amount of a bill on England, which 
oan be purchased for a given sum of United States currency. 

Ex. 1. When exchange is at 9^ per cent, premium, what will 
ie the amount of a bifi on London which I oan purchase for 
S4866.66i 7 Ans. 1000£. 

OFKRATION. 

1£. + .09|£. « 1.095£. ; 1.095 X $V = $4.866§ ; $4866.66| 

-f- $4.866| = 1000£. 

QuHHTtOKI. — Art. 266. VHiat is the rule for finding the yalne of a bill on 
Bnglnnd In United Statei onrrenoy ? — Art. 267. What is the rule for finding 
the amount of a bill on England, which oan be purohaaed for a giyen som of 
United 8tatoi ourrency T 
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We find, as by Art. 266, ihe value of one pouAd at the given 
rate of exchange. The given sum, $4866.66 §, we divide by the 
value of a pound, and obtain 1000£. as the required amount of 
the bill. 

Rule. — Divide- the given sum hy the value of one found at the given 
rate of exchange, and the quotient will be the amount in pounds and 
decimals of a pound. 

Examples fok P&actigb. 

2. J. Eeed, of Cinoinnati, proposes to make a remittance to 
Liverpool of $1640, exchange being at 8 J per cent, premium ; 
what will be the amount of the bill he can remit for that sum ? 

Ans. 340£. Is. lOd. 

3. A merchant wishes to remit $500 to England, exchange 
being at 10 per cent, premium ; what will be the amount of the 
bill he can purchase for that sum ? Ans. 102«£. 5s. 5d. 

EXCHANGE ON FRANCE. 

Abt. 268« In France accounts are kept in francs and cen- 
times. The centimes are hundredths of a franc. All bills of 
exchange on France are drawn in francs, and are bought, sold, 
and quoted, as at a certain number of francs to the dollar. 

Art. 269fl To find the value in United States currency of a 
bill on France, 

Divide the amount, of the bUl hy the value of one dollar in 
francs, and the quotient toill be the value in dollars. 

Examples fok Pbagticb. 

Ex. 1. What must be paid, in United States currency, for a 
bill on Paris of 2380 francs, exchange being 5.15 francs per dol- 
lar? Ans. $462,134-. 

2. How many dollars will purchase a bill on Havre of 30000 
francs, exchange being 5.17^ francs per dollar ? 

Ans. $5797.10+. 

3. What is the value of a bill on Paris of 62500 francs, 
exchange being 5.12 francs per dollar? Ans. $12207.03+. 

Art. 270* To find the amount of a bill on France, which 
can be purchased for a given sum of United States currency, 

QiruTioirs. — Art. 268. How are accounts kept in France 7 How are all 
bills of exchange on France drawn ? — Art. 269. How do you find the value 
in United States currency of a bill on France ? — Art. 270. How do you find 
the amount of a bill on France, which oan be purchased for a given sum of 
United States money 7 

28 
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Multiply the given sum hy the value cf one dollar in frama^ 
arid the product vnU be the cTnount of the hiU in francs. 

Ex. 1. Alfred Walker, of New Yoik, pays $2500 for a bill 
on Paris, exchange being 5.12 francs per dollar. What was the 
amount of the bill in francs 7 Ans. 12800. 

2. When exchange on France is at 5.13 francs per dollar, a 
bill of how many francs should S700 purchase? Ans. 8591. 

3. Morton and Blanohard, of Bosfccm, wish to remit $675 to 
Paris, exchange being 5.16 francs per dollar ; what will be the 
amount of the bill of exchange they can purchase with the 
money ? Ajis. 3483 francs. 



4 XXXVI. DUODECIMALS. 

Abt. 271* DuoDBoniALS are a kind of compound numbers in 
which the unit, or fi)ot, is divided into 12 equal parts, and 
each of these parts into 12 other equal parts, and so on indefi- 
nitoly ; thus, ^, y^, &o. 

Duodecimals decrease from left to right in a ttodve-fold ratio ; 
and the different orders, or denominations, are distinguished from 
each other by accents, called indices^ placed at the right of the 
numerators. Hence the denominators are not expressed. Thus, 

1 inch or prime, equal to -j^ of a foot, is written 1 in. or T. 
1 second « ^^ « " 1' 

1 third « y^ « « r 

1 fourth « 3py|^ « « 1' 

Hence the ibllowing 

Tabus. 



L". 

r. 



12 fourths make V". 

12 thirds ** 1". 



12 seconds make V, 

12 inches or primes << 1ft. 



ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION OP DUODECIMALS. 

Art. 272fl Duodecimals are added and subtracted in the 
same manner as compound numbers. 

QimBTiOHB. — Art. 271. What are daodeoimals T In what ratio do duo- 
doolmals deorease from left to right ? How are the different denomination! 
difltingulihed from each other 7 — Art. 272. How are daodeoimals added and 
■ubtraoted T 
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EXAMPLBB lOB PbAOTIOB. 

1. Add together 12ft. 6' 9", 14ft. T 8", 165ft. 11' 10". 

Ans, 193ft. 2' 3". 

2. Add togetiier 182ft. 11' 2" 4'", 127ft. 7' 8" 11'", 29ia 
5' 11" KT". Ans. 602ft. 0' 11" 1'". 

3. From 204ft. T 9" take 114ft. 10' ef\ 

;^Tifl 89ft. 9' 3" 

4. From 397ft. 9' 6" 11'" 7'"' take 201ft. 11' V' 8"'' 10""! 

Ans. 195ft. 9' 11" 2'" 9^'". 

MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION OP DU0DECIMAI5. 

Abt. 273« To find the denomination of the product of any 
two numbers in duodecimals, when multiplied together. 

Ex. 1. What is the product of 9ft. multiplied by 3ft. ? 

Ans. 27a 

opkrahoh. 

9ft. X 3ft. = 27ft. 

2. What is the product of 7ft. multiplied by 6' 7 Ans. 3ft. 6'. 

OPKBATIOir. 

6'=^ of a foot; then 7ft. X A ft-==tf = 42'; 42' -5- 12 

= 3ft. 6'. 

3. What IS the product of 5' multiplied by 4' ? Ans. V 8". 

OPmiTIOH. 

y = A,and4'=T^; tiien t«^ X A= 1^=20"; 20" -5- 12 

= 1' 8". 

4. What is the product of 9' multiplied by 11'" ? 

Ans. 8'" 3"". 

OPmiTIOK. 

y = A. and 11'" = T«Tr; «ien ^ X T+ij =in/yW= 99"" 5 

99"" -f- 12 = 8"' 3' 



t00/f 




feet 

multiplied by _ 

acts are of the same' denomination as denoted by the sum of the 

indices of the numbers multiplied together. Hence, 

W?ien two numbers are multiplied together^ the sum of their indices 
onnexed to their product denotes its denomination. 

Abt. 271 • To multiply duodecimals together. 

Ex. 1. Multiply 8ft. 6in. by 3ft. 7in. Ans. 30ft. 5' 6". 

QuBSTioir. — Art. 273. How is the denonunation of the product denoted 
when duodeoinukls are mnlUplied together T 
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We fink mnldply each of the terms iii the 
8fl. G' multiplicaiid by the T in the multiplier, thus, T 

8ft 7' into 6' = 42" = 3' and 6". Placing the 6" under 

its multiplier, we add the 3' to the product of 

4fl. 1 r 6" T into 8ft. = sy^ 4ft. and 11', which we write 

2 5ft. 6' down. We then multiply by the 3ft., tiius : 3ft. 
into e' = 18'=»lft, and &. We write the 6' 

3 Oft. 5' 6" under its multiplier, and add the 1ft. to the prod- 

uct of the 3ft. into 8ft., making 25ft., which 
we write down. The two products being added togeUier, we obtain 
30ft. 5' GT' for the answer. 

Rule. — Write the tmtitiplier vnder the muUipUcand, so that the same 
denominations shall stand in the same column. 

Beginning at the right handy multiply each term in the moltipUcana 
by each term of the nmltipHer, and write the first term of each partial 
product directly vnder its multiplier , observing to carry a unit for every 
twelve from each lower denomination to the next higher. 

The sum of the several partial products wiU be the product required. 

Examples vob P&achce. 

2. Multiply Sa Sin. by 7ft. 9iiu Ana. 63ft. 11' 3". 

3. Multiply 12ft. 9' by 9fL 11'. Ans. 126ft. 5' 3". 

4. My garden is 18 rods long and 10 rods wide ; a ditch is 
dug round it 2 feet wide and 3 feet deep ; but the ditch not 
being of a sufficient breadth and depth, I have caused it to be 
dug 1 foot deeper and 1ft. 6in. wider. How many polid feet 
will it be necessary £o remove ? -Ajis. 7540. 

5. I have a room 12 feet long, 11 feet wide, and 7 J feet high. 
In it are two doors, 6 feet 6 inches ^^i a-nd 30 inches wide, 
and the mop-boards are 8 inches high. There are 3 windows, 3 
feet 6 inches wide, and 5 feet 6 inches high ; how many square 
yards of paper will it require to cover the walls ? 

Ans. 2b^^^ square yards. 

Abt. 275* To divide one duodecimal by another. 

Ex. 1. A certain aisle contains 68ft. 10' 8" of floor. The width 
of the floor being 2ft. 8', what is its length ? Ans. 25ft. 10'. 

opKBATioH. We first divide the 68ft. by 

2ft. 8' ) 6 8ft. 10' 8" ( 2 5fti. 10' the divisor, and obtain 25ft. 

6 6ft. 8' for the quotient. We multi- 

' ply the entire divisor by the 

2ft. 2' 8" 25ft., and subtract the prod- 
2ft. 2: 8" net, 66ft. 8', from the cor- 
■ responding portion of the 



nifLla 



QtTEsnoir. — Art. 274. What is the rule for the multiplication of duoded- 
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dividend, and obtain 2ft. 2^, to which remainder we bring down th« 
8", and dividing, we obtain 10' for the quotient^ Multiplying the en- 
tire divisor by the 10', we obtain 2ft. 2' 8", which subtract, as before, 
leaves no remainder. Therefore, 26ft. 10' is the length of the aisled 

Rule. — Hnd how numy times the highest term of the dividend will 
contain the divisor. By this quotient multiply the entire divisor, and 
subtract the product from the corresponding terms of the dividend. To 
the remainder annex the next denomination of the dividend, and divide 
as before, and so continue tiU the division is complete. 

Examples fob Pkacticb. 

2. What must be the length of a board, that is 1ft. 9in. wide, 
to contain 22ft. 2in. ? Ans. 12ft. 8in. 

3. I have engaged E. Holmes to out me a quantity of wood. 
It is to be cut 4ft. 6in. in length, and to be " corded " in a range 
266 ft. long. Required the height of the range to contain 75 
cords. Ans. 8ft. 4m. 



« XXXVII. , INVOLUTION. 

Abt. 276i IirvoLunoN is the method of finding any power 
of a ^ven quantity. 

A 'power is a quantity produced by taking any given number, 
a certain number of times, as a factor. The factor, thus taken, 
is called the root of the power. 

The number denoting the power is called the iivdex or expO' 
nent of the power, and is a small figure placed at the right of 
the root. Thus, the second power of 6 is written 6*; the third 
power of 4 is written 4', and the fourth power of § is written 

AsT. 377* To raise a number to any required power. 

3 = 3, the first power of 3, is written 3^ or 3. 

3x3= 9, the second power of 3, is written 3^. 

3x3x3= 27, the third power of 3, « " 3^. 

3x3x3x3= 81, the fourth power of 3, " " 3*. 

3X3X3X3X 3 =243, the fiftJi power of 3, « « 3«. 

QuBSTiOKB. — Art. 275. What is the rule? — Art. 276. What is Involn- 
tion 7 What is a power 7 What is the number oalled that denotes the power 7 
Where is it placed ? — Art. 277. To what is the index in each power equal 7 

23* 
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By cmnnining tiie M^enl pofwen of 3 in the exampleB ^ren, wo 
0ee that the intfex of each power is equal to the nmnber of times 3 is 
used aa a fiictoT in the multiplications producing the power, and 
that the number of times the number is multiplied into itself is one 
lees than the power denoted by the index. Hence the 

RuLX. — Multiply the given number continually by itself, till the 
number of multiplications is one less than the index of the power to be 
found, and the last product will bejhe power required. 

Note. — 1. A fraction may be raised to any power by this rule, by 
multiplying its terms continually together. Thus, the second power of 

f i'f X| = 2»r. 

Note. — 2. A mixed number may be dther reduced to an improper 
fraction, or the fractional part reduced to a decimal, and then nuaed to 
the required power. 



Examples fob Pkactioi. 



JliXAMPLBS FOB 

1. What IB the 2d power of 6 7 

2. What is the 3d power of 5 ? 

3. What is the 6th power of 4 7 

4. What is the 4th power of ^ 7 

5. What is the 6th power of 3§7 

6. What is the 3d power of .2& 7 

7. What is the 1st power of 17 7 



Ans. 36. 

Anil. 125. 

Ans. 4096. 

Ans. ^. 

Ans. 662^f|. 

Ans. .015625. 

Ans. 17. 



Abt. 278 1 To raise a number to any required power with- 
out producing all the intermediate powers. 

Ex. 1. What is the 8th power of 4 7 Ans. 65536. 

OPKRATION. 
1 9 8 9 + 8 + 2=: a 

4, 16, 64; 64x64x16 = 65536, 

We first raise 4 to the 3d power, and write the exponents denoting 
each power directly above it. We then add the exponent 3 to itselt, 
and, increasing the sum by the exponent 2, obtain 8, a number 
equal to the power required. We next multiply 64, the power 
belonging to the exponent 3, into itself, and this product by 16, the 
power belonging to the exponent 2, and obtain 65536 for the 8th 
power. Hence the following 

Rule. — Raise the given number to any convenient number of 
powers, and write the exponents denoting the respective powers directly 



QVB8TI0N8. — What is the rule for raising a number to any required power 7 
How may a vulgar fraction be raised to a required power 7 How a mixed 
number 7 ^ Art. 278. What are the numbers placed over the several powei* 
of 4 oalledy and what do they denote 7 
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above them. Then add together such exponents as wiU make a number 
equal to the required pou}er, repeating any one when it is more con^ 
venierU, and the product of the powers belonging to these exponents will 
be the required answer. 

Examples fob Practice. 

2. What is the 7th power .of 6 ? Ans. 78125. 

3. What is the 9th power of 6 ? Ans. 10077696. 

4. What is the 12th power of 7 ? Ans. 13841287201. 

5. What is the 8th power of 8 ? Ans. 16777216. 

6. What is the 20th power of 4 ? Ans. 1099511627776. 

7. What is the 30th power of 3 ? 

Ans. 205891132094649. 



i XXXVIII. EVOLUTION. 

Art. 279* Evolijtion is Hie method of finding the root of 
a given power or number, and is therefore the reverse of In- 
volution. 

A root of any power is a number which, being multiplied into 
itself a certain number of times, produces the given power. 
Thus 4 is the second or square root of 16, because 4x4 = 
16 ; and 3 is the third or cube root of 27, because 3x^X3 
= 27. 

The root takes the name of the power of which it is the root. 
Thus,, if the number is a second power, the root is called the 
second or square root ; if it is a third power, the root is called 
the third or cube root ; and if it is a fourth power, its root is 
called the fourth or biquadrate root. 

Those roots which can be exactly found are called ratioruU 
roots ; those which cannot be exactly found, but approximate 
towards the true root, are called surd roots. 

Numbers that have exact roots are called perfect powers, and 
all other numbers are called imperfect powers. 

i : 

Qmssnoivs. — What is the rale for involving a nnmber without producing 
all the intermediate powers ? — Art. 279. What is Evolution T What is a 
root T From what does the root take its name ? WhiA are rational roots 7 
What Burd roots T 
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Boots are denoted by writbg the eharacter ^, called Uie 
radical Bign, before the power, with the index of the root oyer 
it, or bj a fractional index or exponent. The third or cube root 
of 27 is expressed thos, >C^27, or 27^ ; and the second or square 
root of 25 is expressed thus, tj^^ or 25^. 

Note. — The mdex 2 orer V ^ usually omitted when the sqaare root 
is required. Thus, V64 denotes the square root of 64. 

EXTRACTION OF THE SQUARE BOOT. 

Abt. 280. The Square Boot is the root of any second 
power, and is so called because the square or second power of 
any number represents the contents of a square sur&ce, of 
which the root is the length of one side. 

Akt. 281 • To extract the square root of any number is to 
find a number which, being multiplied by itself, will produce the 
given number. 

The following numbers in the upper line represmit roots, and 
those in the lower line their second powers, or squares. 

BoolB, 123456789 10 
Squares, 1 4 9 16 25 36 49 64 81 100 

It will be observed that the second power or square of each of the 
numbers above contains twice as many figures as the root, or twice 
as many wanting one. Hence, 

To ascertain the number of figures in the square root of any given 
number .f it must he divided into periods ^ beginning at the right y each of 
which, excepting the last, must always contain two figures; and the 
number of periods will denote the number of figures of which the root 
will consist. 

Ex. 1. I wish to arrange 625 tiles, each of which is 1 foot 
square, into a square pavement ; what will be the length of one 
of the sides? Ans. 25 feet. 

opEiuTiow. It is evident, if we extract the square 

6 2 5(25, Ans. i*oot of 625, we shall obtain one side of 
4 the pavement, in feet. (Art. 280.) 

Af\\ n o g Beginning at the risht hand, we divide 

o o the number mto periods, by placing a {)oint 

2 2 5 over the right-hand figure of each period ; 

and then find the greatest square number in 
— — — — — — » ■ 

QusSTXOirs. — How are roots denoted? What is said of the index 2 T — 
Art 280. What is meant by the square root, and why is it so called to- 
Art. 281. What is meant by extracting the square root? How do joa 
afoertain the number of figures in the square root of any number 7 
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Fig. 1. 
20 feet. 




20 feet. 



fihe left-hand period, 6 (hundreds) to be 4 (hundreds), and that its 

root is 2, which we write in the quotient. As this 2 ia in the place 

' of tens, its value is 20, and represents the side of a square, the area 

' or superficial contents of which are 400 square feet, as seen in Fig. 1. 

We now subtract 400 feet from 625 feet, 
and have 225 feet remaining, which must 
be added on two sides of Fig. 1, in order 
that it may remain a square. We therefore 
double the root 2 (tens) or 20, one side of 
the square, to obtain the length of the two 
sides to be enlarged, making 40 feet ; and 
then inquire how many times 40, as a divi- 
sor, is contained in the dividend 225, and 
find it to be 5 times. This 5 we write in the 
quotient or root, and also on the right of 
the divisor, and it represents the width of 
the additions to the square, as seen in Fig, 2. 

The width of the additions Jeing multiplied by 40, the length of 
the two additions, makes 200 square feet, the contents of the two ad- 
ditions E and F, which are 100 feet for 
each. The space G now remains to be 
filled, to complete the square, each side of 
which is 5 feet, or equal to the width of 
E and F. If, therefore, we square 5, we 
have the contents of the last addition, G, 
equal to 25 square feet. It is on account 
of this last addition that the last figure 
of the root is placed in the divisor ; for we 
thus obtain 45 feet for the length of all 
the additions made, which, being multi- 
plied by the width (5ft.), the last figure 
in the root, tbe product, 225 square feet, 
will be the contents of the three ad- 
ditions, £, F, and G, and equal to the feet remaining after we had 
found the first square. Hence, we obtain 25 feet for the length of 
one side of the pavement, since 25 X 25 = 625, the number of tiles 
to be arranged, and equal to the sum of the several parts of Fig. 2 ; 
thus, 400 -f 100 4-' 100 -f 25 = 625. 
This illustration and explanation is founded upon the principle. 



J^Sr. 2. 
25 feet. 
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20 
20 

400 
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20 
6 

100 



fcO 






25 feet. 



Questions. — What is first dono after dividing tho number into periods? 
What part of Fig. 1 does this greatest square number represent? What 
place does the figure of tbe root occupy, and what part of the figure does it 
represent ? Why do you double the root for a divisor ? What part of Fig. 
2 does the divisor represent 7 What part does the last figure of the root 
represent 7 Why do you nlultiply the divisor by the last figure of the root T 
What parts of the figure does the product represent 7 Why do you square the 
last figure of the root 7 What part of the figure does this square represent 7 
What other way of finding the contents of the additions without multiplying 
the parts separately by the width T 
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* 

That the square of the sum of two numbers is eqwal to the squares of the 
numbers, plus twice their froduct. Thus, 25 being equal to 20 -{- 5, its 

Suare is equal to the aquares of 20 and of 5, plus twice the product 
20 and 5, or to 400 + 2 X 20 X 5 + 25 => 625. 

RuLB. — Separate the gvoen number into periods of two figures each, 
by putting a voint over the place of units, another over the place of 
hundreds, ana so on. 

Find the greatest square number in the left-hand period, urriting the 
root of it at the right hand of the given number, after the manner of a 
quotient in division, for the first figure of the root. Subtract this 
square number from the first period, and to the remainder bring down 
the next period for a dividend. 

Double the root already found for a divisor, and find how often the 
divisor is contained in the dividend, omitting the right-hand figure, ana 
annex the result to the root for the second figure of it, and likewise to 
the divisor.* Multiply the divisor with the figure last annexed by the 
figure annexed to the root, and subtract the product from the dividend. 
To the remainder bring down the next period for a new dividend. 

Double the root already found for a new divisor, and continue /Ac 
operation as before, till all the periods have been brought down. 

NoTH 1. — It is OTident, when the giyen number contains an odd number 
of figures, the left-hand period can contain but one figure. 

2. If die dividend does not contain the divisor, a cipher must be placed 
in the root, and also at the right of the divisor ; tiien, after bringing down 
the next period, this last divisor must be used as the divisor of the new 
dividend. 

8. When there is a remainder after extracting the root of a number, 
periods of ciphers may be annexed, and the figures of the root thus obtained 
will be decimals. 

4. If the ^ven number is a decimal, or a whole number and a decimal, 
the root is extracted in the same manner as in whole numbers, except, in 
pointing oflf the decimals either alone or in connection with the whole num- 
ber, we be^n at the separatrix and place a point over every second figure 
toward the right, filUng the last penod, if incomplete, willi a cipher. 

6. The square root ^ any number ending with 2, 3, 7, or 8, cannot be 
exactly found. 

ft 

Examples foa Pbaoticb.* 
2. What is the square root of 148996 ? 

* The figure of iho root mii3t generally be diminished by one or two unitSi 
on aooount of the defioienoy in enlarging the square. 



QuisSTiovs. — ^What is the rule for extracting the square root? What is to 
be done if the dividend does not contain the divisor 7 What must be done if 
there is a remainder after extracting the root 7 What do you do if the given 
number is a decimal 7 Of what numbers can the square root not be found 7 
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OFKBJknOV. 



148996(386 
9 



68)589 
544 



766)4^96 
4596 



3. What is the square root of 516961 ? Ans. 719. 

4. What is the square root of 182329 ? Ans. 427. 

5. What is ike square root of 23804641 ? Ans. 4879. 

6. What is the square root of 10673289 ? Ans. 3267. 

7. What is the square root of 20894041 ? Ans. 4571. 

8. What is the square root of 42025 ? Ans. 205. 

9. What is the square root of 1014049 ? Ans. 1007. 

10. What is the square root of 538 ? Ans. 23.194+. 

11. What is the square root of 71 ? Ans. 8.426-4-. 

12. What is the square root of 7 ? Ans. 2.645- -. 

13. What is the square root of .1024 ? Ans. .32. 

14. What is the square root of .3364 ? Ans. .58. 

15. What is the square root of .895 ? Ans. .946-|-. 

16. What is the square root of .120409 ? Ans. .347. 

17. What is the square root of 61723020.96 ? Ans. 7856.4. 

18. What is the square root of 9754.60423716 ? 

Ans. 98.7654. 

AsT. 282. If it is required to extract the square root of a 
common fraction, or of a mixed number, the mixed number must 
be reduced to an improper fraction ; and in both cases the frac- 
tions must be reduced to their lowest terms, and the root of the 
numerator and denominator 'extracted. 

Note. — When the exact root of the terms of a fraction cannot be fbxmd, 
it must be reduced to a decimal, and the root of the decnmal extracted. 

Examples fob Peacticb. 

1. What is the square root of -^^ ? Ans. ^. 

2. What is the square root of ^f| ? Ans. ^. 

3. What is the square root of ^§^7 Ans. ff. 

4. What is the square root of t^VV ^ ^^^' ^A* 

5. What is the square root of 60^ ? Ans. 7 J. 

6. What is the square root of 28^ ? Ans. 5f. 

QuBsnoir. — Art. 282. What do you do when it is required to eztnuit the 
square root of a common fraction, or of a mixed number ? 
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7. What is the sqaare root of 47^^ 7 Ans. 6|. 

8. What is the square root of 4f 7 Ans. .858-4-. 

9. What is the square root of 83| 7 Ans. 9.14- -. 

10. What is the square root of 121U7 Ans. 11.042-f-. 

11. What is the square root of ?^ 7 Ans. |. 

12. What is the square root of -^?^7 Ans. f. 

APPLICATION bl> THIS SQUABE BOOT. 

Abt. 283. The square root may be applied to finding the 
dimensions and areas of squares, triangles, circles, and other 
sur&ces. 

1. A general has an army of 226576 men ; how many must he 
place rank and file to form them into a square 7 Ans. 476. 

2. A gentleman purchased a lot of land iu the form of a 
square, containing 640 acres ; -how many rods square is his lot 7 

Ans. 320 rods. 

3. I have three pieces of Und ; the first is 125 rods long, and 
53 wide ; the second is 62^ rods long, and 34 wide ; and the 
third contains 37 acres ; what will be the length of the side of a 
square field whose area will be equal to the three pieces 7 

Ans. 121.11-f rods. 

4. W. Scott has 2 house-lots ; the first is 242 feet square, and 
the second contains 9 times the area of the first ; how many feet 
square is the Second? Ans. 726 feet. 

6. "There are two pastures, one of which contains 124 acres, 
and the area of the other is to the former as 5 to 4 ,- how many 
rods square is the latter 7 Ans. 157.48-|- rods. 

6. I wish to set out an orchard containing 216 fruit-trees, so 
that the length shall be to the breadth as 3 to 2, and the distance 
of the trees from each other 25 feet ; how many trees will there 
be in a row each way, and how many square feet of ground will 
the orchard cover 7 

Ans. 18 in length ; 12 in breadth ; 116875sq. ft. 

A&T. 284. A TRIANGLE is a figure haying three sides and 
three angles. 

A right-angled triangle is a figure haying three sides and 
three angles, one of which is a right angle. 

Questions. — Art. 283. To what maj the sqnare root be applied ? — Art. 
284. What ia a triangle 7 What is a right-angled triangle T What U the 
longest side callod ? What the other two 7 
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The Bide A B is called tbe base of the tti- 
angle ABC, the side B the perpendicular, 
the aide A C the hypothenuie, and the angle 
at B is a right angle. 



Abt. 285. In every right-angled triangle, the aquare of the 
hypothenoBe is equal to the earn of the equares of the h&ee and 
perpendicular, as shown by the following diagram. 




1 the perpeodiculai, the base and hjpoth- 



It will be seen, bj eiaminiDg this dia- 
nam, that the lat^ square, formed on 
Sie hjpothenose A 0, contains the same 
nnmber of small squares as the other two 
counted together. Hence, the propriety 
of the following rulce. 



Art. 388. To find the hypothenuse, tho base and perpOT- 
dicular being given, 

Rdui. — Add IJie sqwtre of the lose to the square of the perpendicu- 
tar, and aclract the square root of their rum. 

Art. 287. To fi 

enuse being given. 

EoLS. — Subtract the aquara of the base from Ike square of the 
hypotheniae, and extract the square root of the remainder. 

Art. 288. To find the base, the hypothenuse and perpendic- 
olai being given. 

KcLB. — Subtract the square of the perpmdiailar from the square of 
the hypothenuse, and extract the square root of the remainder. 

Examples roa Fracticb. 
1, What must be the length of a ladder to reach to the top of 
a house 40 feet in hei^t, the bottom of the ladder being placed 
9 feet from the sill? Ans, 41 feet. 

QuESTioBa. — Art. JSS. How doea the Bqna™ of the bjpolhenas* oompare 
with the but aod perjwndimbr ? How doea this fMt appeu Horn Fig. 2t — 
Arties. WbMiathflralerDiflndinK tha hTpothenoKT — Art. 287. What 
for finding the perpendionlarT— Art. 288. What for llnding tbe Ijmb T 
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2. Two yessels sail from the same port ; one sails dae nor& 
360 miles, and the other due east 450 miles ; what is their dis- 
tance from each other? Ans. 576.2 -f- miles. 

8. The hjpothennse of a certain ri^t-angled triangle is 60 
feet, and the perpendicular is 36 feet ; what is the length of the 
base? Ans. 48 feet. 

4. A line drawn from the top of the steeple of a certain meet- 
ing-house to a point at the distance of 50 feet on a level from 
the base of the steeple, is 120 feet in length ; what is the height 
of the steeple ? Ans. 109.08-{- feet 

5. The hei^t of a tree on an island in a certain river is 160 
feet. The base of the tree is 100 feet on a horizontal line from 
the river, and is elevated 20 feet above its sor&ce. A line ex- 
tending from the top of the tree to the frorther shore of the river 
is 500 feet. Required the width of the river. 

Ans. 366.47+ feet. 

6. On the edge of a perpendicular rocky whose base is 90 
feet, on a level, from a certain road that is 110 feet wide, there 
is a tower 160 feet high ; the length of a line extending from 
the top of the tower to a point on the opposite side of the road 
is 300 feet. What is the elevation of the base of the tower 
above the road ? Ans. 63.6-[- feet 

7. John Snow's dwelling is 60 rods north of the meeting- 
house, James Briggs's is 80 rods east of the meeting-house, Sam- 
uel Jenkms's is 70 rods south, and James Emerson's 90 rods 
west of the meeting-house ; how &r will Snow have to travel to 
visit his three neighbors, and then return home ? 

Ans. 428.474- rods. 

8. A certain room is 24 feet long, 18 feet wide, and 12 feet 
high ; required the distance from one of the lower comers to an 
opposite upper comer. Ans. 32.3-}- feet 

Abt. 289* A GiBCLB is a plane figure bounded by a curved 
line, every part of which is equally distant from a point called 
the centre. 

The circumference or periphery of a circle is the 
line which bounds it. 

The diameter of a circle is a line drawn through 
the centre, and terminated by the circumference ; 
asAB. 



QuBBTioiTB. — Art. 289. What is a circle 7 What is the oironmferenoe of a 
circle ? What the diameter 7 
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Abt. 290t All circles are to each oi^er as the squares of 
their diameters, semi-diameters, or circumferences. 

All similar triangles and other rectilineal figures are to each 
other as the squares of their homologous or corresponding sides. 

Abt. 291* To find the side, diameter, or circumference, of 
any surface, which is similar to a given sur&ce. 

BuLE. — State the question as in Proportion, and square the aiven 
sides, diameters, or circumferences, and the square root of the Jourth 
term of the proportion will be the required answer. 

Art. 292. To find the area of any surface which is similar 
to a given surfiice. 

Rule. — State the question as in Proportion, and square the given 
sides, diameters, or drcurnferences, and the fourth term of the propor- 
tion is the required answer. 

Examples fob Pbagtioe. 

Ex. 1. I have a triangular piece of* land containing 65 acres, 
one side of which ia 100 rods in length ; what is the length of 
the corresponding side of a similar triangle containing 32 j- acres 7 

Ans. 70.71+ rods. 

OPBHJLTION. 

65:3 2^:: 1008:600 0; a/^ a== 7 0.7 1+ rods. 

2. I have a board in the form of a triangle; the length of one 
of its sides is 16 feet. My neighbor wishes to purchase one half 
the board ; at what distance &om the smaller end must it be di- 
vided parallel to the base or larger end? Ans. 11.31+ feet. 

3. There is a triangular piece of land, the length of one side 
of which is 11 rods ; required the length of the corresponding 
side of a similar triangle containing three times as much. 

. Ans. 19.05+ rods. 

4. The diameter of a circle is 6 feet, and its area is z8.3 feet ; 
what is the diameter of a circle whose area is 42.5 feet? 

Ans. 7.35+ feet. 

5. If an anchor, which weighs 20001b., requires a cable 3 
inches in diameter, what should be the diameter of the cable, 
when the anchor weighs 40001b. ? Ans. 4.24+ inches. 

6. A rope 4 inches in circumference will sustain a weight of 
10001b. ; what must be the circumference of a rope that will 
sustain 50001b. ? Ans. 8.94+ inches. 

7. There is a triangle containing 72 square rods, and one of its 

QuBSTiovs. — Art. 290. What proportion do oiroles haVe to each other T — 
AiL 291. What is the rule for finding the side, diameter, Ac, of a surface 
similar to a given surface T — Art. 292. What is the rule for finding the area 
of a sur&oe similar to a giyen Borfiaoe 7 
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ades measures 12 rods ; what is the area of a dmilar triaDgle 
whose oorresponding ade measures 8 rods ? Ans. 32 rods. 

8. A gentleman has x park, in the form of a rigfat-angied 
triangle, containing 950 sqnare rods, the longest side or hjpoth- 
enuse of which is 45 rods. He wishes to lay out another in the 
same form, with an hjpothensse ^ the length of the first ; re- 
quired the area. Ans. 105.554- sqnare rods. 

9. If a cylinder 6 inches in diameter contain 1.178-f- cobio 
feet, how many cubic feet will a cylinder of the same length 
contain that is 9 inches in diameter 7 Ans. 2.65-{- feet 

10. If a pipe 2 inches in diameter will fill a cistern in 20^ 
minutes, how long would it take a pipe that is 3 inches in 
diameter 7 Ans. 9 minutes. 

11. A tube ^ of an inch in diameter will empty a cistern in 
50 minutes ; required the time it will empty the cistern, when 
there is another pipe running into it ^ of an inch in diameter. 

Ans. 62^ minutes. 

Abt. 293* To find the side of a square that can be inscribed 
in a circle of a given diameter. 

A square ia said to be inscribed in a circle when 
each of its angles or comers touches the circumfer- 
ence. It may be conceived to be composed of two 
right-angled triangles, the base and perpendicular of 
each being equal, and their hypothenuse the diameter 
of the circle, as seen in the diagram. Hence the 

Rule. — Extract the square root 4^ half the square of the diameter, 
and it is the side of the inscribed square. 

Examples fob Pbacticb. 

1. What is the length of one side of a square that can be 
inscribed in a circle, whose diameter is 12 feet 7 

Ans. 8.48+ feet. 

2. How large a square stick may be hewn from a round one, 
which is 30 inches in diameter 7 

Ans. 21.2+ inches square. 

3. A has a cylinder of lignum-vitas, 19|- inches long and Ij- 
inches in diameter ; how large a square ruler may be made from 
it *? Ans. 1.06-f- inches square. 

QuBBTioKS. — Art. 293. When is a sqnare said to be inscribed in a ciroleT 
Of what may the inscribed square be oonceiyed to be oomposed 7 What part 
of the oirole is the hypothenuse of the two triangles 7 What is the rule for 
finding the side of the insoribed square 7 
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EXTRACTION OP TEOS CUBE ROOT. 

Abt. 394. The Cubb Boot is the root of any third pftwer. 
It 18 so called, because the cube or third power of any number 
represents the contents of a cubic body, of which the cube root 
is one of its sides. 

Art. 295« To extract the cube root is to find a number 
which, being multiplied into its square, will produce the given 
number, llie following numbers in the upper line represent 
roots, and those in the lower line their third powers, or cubes. 

Boots, 123456789 10 
Cubes, 1 8 27 64 125 216 343 512 729 1000 

It will be observed that the cube or third power of each of the 
numbers above contains three times as many figures as the root, or 
three times as many wanting one^ or tiuo at most. Hence, to deter- 
mine the number of figures m the cube root of a given number. 

Divide it into periods, heginmng at the right, each of which, except- 
ing the last, must always contain three figures ; and the number of 
periods unll denote the number of figures whkh the root will contain, 

^, 1. I have 17576 cubical blocks of marble, which measure 
one foot on each side ; what will be the length of one of the 
sides of a cubical pile, which may be formed of them 7 

Ans. 26 feet. 

OPJEBJLTIOH. 

17576(26, Boot. It is evident that 

o ^ the number of 

« blocfca or feet on a 

2«X300 = 1200)957 6, 1st dividend, side vnU be equal 

^ - - ^ - _ _. . to the cube root of 

7 2 0, 1st addition. 17576. (Art. 294.) 

6^X2X^0 =5 216 0, 2d addition. Beginning at the 

6* = 2 1 6, 8d addition, right hand, we di- 

r.n>Ti> a i_i^ 1- J ™® t^® number 
9 5 7 0, Subtrahend, j^to periods, by 

placing a point over 
the right-hand figure of each period. We then find the greatest cube 
Qumb^ in the left-hand period, 17 (thousands), to be 8 (thousands), 

QuBsnoNS. — Art. 294. What is the cube root, and why so called T — Art 
,295. What is meant by extracting the cube root? How many more figures 
in the cube of any number than in the rootT How do you ascertain the 
number of figures in the cube root of any number T What is found by ex- 
tracting the cube root of the number in the example 7 What is first done 
after separating the number into periods 7 

24* 



^.1. 
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kud iti root 2, whudi we [dace in tbe qnotieait or root. Aa 2 w 
in the place of tens, because there is to be another imn in the root, 
its Tdue 18 20, and it represoilB the nda of a cube (Fig. 1) tha 
OontentaofwhichaieSOOO cubic fatt; thoa, 20X20 X20=8U00. 

We now subtract the cube of 2 (teas) 
=i 8 (thouBands) from the first period, 17 
(thousands), and have 9 (thouaand) feet 
Temaining, which, beinz increased b; the 
next period, makes 957S cubic feet. This 
must De added to three sides of the cube. 
Fig. 1, in order that it mav remain a oube. ,,. 
To do this, we must fincl the superficial ^ |f| 
oontents of the three sides of the cube, to 
which the additions are to be made. Now, 
since one side is 2 (tens) or 20 (cet sqaare, 20 

ita superficial contents will be 20 X 20 =c 

400 square feet, and this multiplied b; 3 will bo the Buperficial ci 
tents of three sides; thus, 20X20X3 — 1200, or, which ir 
same thing, we multiply the square of the quotient figur 
by 300 ; thus, 2* X 300 = 1200 square feet. Making this e 
a divisor, we divide the dividend 9579 
by it, and obtain 6, which we place in 
the root. This 6 represents the thick- 
ness of each of the throe additions to be 
made to the oube, and their sape^cial 
coDtents being multiplied by it, we have 
1200 X 6 =- 7200 cubic feet for the con- 
tents of the three additions, A, B, and 
C, as seen in Fig. 2. 

Having made these additions to the 
cube, we find that there are three other 
deficiencies, nn, 00, and r r, the length 
of which is equal to one side of the addi- 
tions, 2 (tens), or 20 feet ; and their breadth and thickness, 6 feet, 
equal to the thickness of the additions. Therefore, to find the solid 
contents of the additions, neceeaary to eapply these deQcienoies, we 
multiply the product of their length, breadth, and thickness, by the 
number of additions ; thus, 6 X 6 X 20 X 3 =2160, or, which is 
the same thing, we multiply the square of the last quotient figure 
by the former ^ure of the root, and that product by 30 ; thus, fJ* X 2 

QrruTioNB. — WhatladDi 
ofFig. IdoMitrapraentl 
and what pui uf the Sgan 



Fig. 2. 




Ibia teinainiJor b« added? Huw do ;au find the divisor T What 
}f tlm flgare doui it rapreMut T How do 70U obtain tho lost flgars of 
Dtr What partof Fig. 2d0SBitT«pn8ent? What parts of the finra 
hi product rapreaent 7 What tbiw otbor dofloienaies Id the figure r 
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X 30 ^ 2160 cubic feet fbi the oontenta of tlie additions i 
and V t>, as smn in Fig. 3 

ThanadditionsbeinginadetoUieotibe, Fig 3 

we Btill observe another deficiency of the 
cubical space x x x, the length, breadth, 
and thickneee of which are eacb equal 
to the thickneBH of the other additions, 
which is 6 feet. Therefore, we find the 
oontente of the addition neceBsarj to 
supply this defieiencT by multiplying its 2 
length, breadth, and thickness togLthoi, 
or cubing the last figure of the root , 
thus, 6 X 6 X 6 = 216 enbii, feet for the 
contents of the addition z z z^as seen in 
Fig. 4. 

The cube is now complete, and, if we 
add together the several additions that 
have been made t« it, thus, 7200 -f- 2160 
-\- 216 = 9576, we obtain the number 
of cubic feet remaining after subtracting 
the firat cube, which, being subtracted 
from the dividend in the opei&tion , leaves 
no remainder. Hence, the cubic^ pile 
formed is 26 feet on each side ; since 26 ^i 
X 26 X 26 = 17576, the given number 
of blocks, and the sum of the several 
parte of Fig. 4. Thus, 800O + 7200 -t- 
2160 + 216 = 17576. Hence the fol- 
lowing 

Bdlk. — Separate Ihe given numSer into as many periods as posiiblt 
of three fibres each, by plaang a point over Ihe unit Jiffure, and every 
third figure beyond the place of until. 

Find the greatest ct^e in the left-hand period, and place its root on 
the right. Suhtract the cube, thus found, from this period, and to the 
ranainder bring down the next period for a dividend. 

Multiply the st/vare of the root already found by 300 /or a divisor, by 
which dieide Che dividend, and place the imotient, usually diminished by 
one o'r turn units, for the next figure of the root. 

Multiply the divisor by the hit figure of the root, and write the prod- 
uct under the dividend ; then multiply the sijuare of the last figure of 
the root by its former figure or figures, and this product by 30, and 
place the product under the last ; under all set the cube of the last figure 
of the root, and call their ium the subtrahend. 
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Subtract the subtrahend from the dividend, and to the remainder 
bring down the next period for a new dividend, with which proceed as 
before ; and so on, till the whole is complied. 

NoTB 1. •»- In separating the ^yen number into periods, when the nnzn- 
ber of the figures is not dlYisible exactly hj 8, the leftrhand period will 
contain less than 8 figures. 

Note 2. The observations made in Notes 2, 8, and 4, under square root, 
are equally applicable to the cube root;, except in pointhig off decimals each 
period must contain three figures, and two ciphers must be placed at the 
right of the divisor when it is not contained in the dividend. 

"RlYAMPT.Tea FOR P&^CTICB. 

1. What is the cube root of 78402752? Ads. 428. 

OPBRJLTIOH. 

78402752(428Boot 
64 

4 8 )14402 = 1st dividend. 

9600 

480 

8 



1 88 = 1st subtrahend. 

5 2 9 2 0)4314752 = 2d dividend, 

4233600 

80640 

512 



4314752=: 2d subtrahend. 

2. What is the cube root of 74088 ? Ans. 42. 

8. What is the cube root of 185193 ? Ans. 57. 

4. What is the cube root of 80621568 T Ans. 432. 

5. What is the cube root of 176558481 ? Ans. 561. 

6. What is the cube root of 257259456 7 Ans. 636. 

7. What is the cube root of 1860867 7 Ans. 123. 

8. What is the cube root of 1879080904 7 Ans. 1234. 

9. What is the cube root of 41673648.563 7 Ans. 346.7. 

10. What is the cube root of 483921.516051 ? Ans. 78.51. 

11. What is the cube root of 8.144865728 7 Ans. 2.012. 

12. What is the cube root of .075686967 ? Ans. .423. 

I : 

QuMnoN. — How many ciphers most be placed at the right of the divisor 
when it is not contained in the dividend T 
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I 

Aet. 296« When it is required to extract the cube root of 
a common fraction, or a mixed number, it is prepared in the 
same manner as directed in square root. (Art. 272.) 

Examples for PRACtiCBb 

1. What is the cube root of 81^5,. ? Ans. 4.334+, 

2. What is the cube root of ^jj^^ ? . Ans. ^. 

3. What is the cube root of 49^^ ? ^ Ans. 3|. 

4. What is the cube root of 166 j? ' Ans. 5|. 
S What is the cube root of 85t^? Ans. 4|. 



APPMOATION OP THE CUBB EOOT. 

Art. 297* The cube root may be applied in finding the 
dimensions and contents of cubes and other solids. 

1. A carpenter ^hes to make a cubical cistern that shall 
contain 2744 cubic feet of water ; what must be the length of 
one of its sides? Ans. 14 feet. 

2. A farmer has a cubical box that will hold 400 bushels of 
grain ; what is the height of the box? Ans. 7.92-(- feet. 

3. There is a cellar, the length of which is 18 feet, the width 
15 feet, and the depth 10 feet ; what would be the depth of 
another cellar of the same size, haying the length, width, and 
depth equal ? Ans. 13.92-j- feet. 

Art. 298 • A sphisrb is a solid bounded by one continued 
convex surface, ' every part of which is equally distant firom a 
point within, called the centre. 



The diameter of a sphere is a straight line 
passing through the centre, and terminate by the 
surface ; as A B. 




B 



Art. 299. A oonb is a solid having a circle for its base, and 
its top terminated in a point, called the vertex. 

QuKsnoirs. — Art. 296. How ii a oommon fraction or a mixed namber pre- 
pared for extraoting the square root? — Art. 297. To what may the cube 
root be applied? — Art. 298. What is a sphere 7 What is the diameter of a 
sphere 7 — Art. 299. What is a cone 7 
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The altitude of a cone is ita perpendicular hei^t, 
or a line drawn from the vertex perpendicolar to the 
plane of the base ; as B 0. 



Art. 300* Spheres are to each Other as the cubes of their 
diameters, or of their circumferences. 

Similar cones are to each other as the cobes of Uieir altitudes, 
or the diameters of their bases. 

All similar solids are to each other as the cubes of their 
homologous or corresponding sides, or of their diameters. 

Art. SOlt To find the contents of any solid which is similar 
to a given solid. 

Rule. — State the question as in Proportion, and cube the given sides, 
diameters, altitudes, or circumferences, and the fourth term of the pro- 
portion is the required answer, 

Abt. S02i To find the side, diameter, circumference, or alti- 
tude, of any solid, which is similar to a given solid. 

Rule. *— State the question as in Proportion, and cube the given sides, 
diameters, droumferences, or altitudes, and the cube root of the fourth 
term of the proportion is the required answer. 

Examples i^ob Pkaoticb. 

1. If a^ cone 2 i^ in height contains 456 cubic feet, what 
are the contents of a similar cone, the altitude of which is 3 feet? 

Ans. 1539 cubic feet. 

OPBBATIOV, 

28 :3a ::456:1539. 

2. If a cubic piece of metal, the side of which is 2 feet, is 
worth $6.25, what is another cubical piece of the siune kind 
worth, one side of which is 12 feet 7 Ans. $1350. 

3. If a ball, 4 inches in diameter, wei^bs 501b., what is the 
weight of a ball 6 inches in diameter ? Ans. 168.74-lb. 

QvBSTioirs. — What is the altitude of a oone ? Art. 300. What pxx>portioii 
do spheres have to each other 7 What proportion do oones have to each 
other? What proportion do all similar solids have to each other T — Art. 
301. What is the rule for finding the contents of a solid similar to a given 
solid ? — Art. 302. What is the rule for finding the side, diameter, Ac, of a 
solid similar to a given solid 7 
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4. K a sugar loaf, which is 12 inches in height, weighs 161b., 
how many inches may be broken &om the base, that the residue 
may weigh 81b. 7 Ans. 2.5+ in. 

5. If an ox, that weighs 8001b., girts 6 feet, what is the 
weight ofan ox that girts 7 feet? ^ Ans. 1270.31b. 

6. K a tree, that is one foot in diameter, make one cord, how 
many cords are there in a similar tree, whose diameter is two 
feet ? Ans. 8 cords. 

7. K a bell, 30 inches high, weighs 10001b., what is the weight 
of a bell 40 inches h^h ? ^ Ans. 2370.31b. 

8. If an apple, 6 inches in circumference, weighs 16 oimces, 
wAt is the weight of an apple 12 inches in circumference 7 

Ans. 128 ounces. 

9. A and B own a stack of hay in a conical form. It is 15 
feet high, and A owns f of the stack ; it is required to know 
how many feet he must take &om the top of it for his share. 

Ans. 13.1-j- feet. 



§ XXXIX. ARITHMETICAL PROGRESSION. 

Abt. S03. When a series of numbers increases or decreases 
by a constant difference, it is called Arithmetical Progression, or 
Progression by Difference. Thus, ^ 

2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17, 20, 23, 26, 29. 
29, 26, 23, 20, 17, 14, 11, 8, 5, 2. 

The first is called an ascending series or progression. The 
second is called a descending series or progression. The numbers 
which form the series are called the terms of the progression. 
The first and last terms are called the extremes, and Ae other 
terms the means. The constant difference is called the common 
difference of the progression. 

Any three of tiie five following things being given, the other 
tiDo may be found : 



QuBSTiONB.—- Art. 303. What is arithmetical progreasion? What is an 
ascending series T What a descending series T What are the terms of a pro- 
gression 7 What the extremes 7 What the means 7 
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Isk The firat tenn, or first extreme ; 

2d. The last term, or last extreme ; 

8d. The number of terms ; 

4th. The common difference ; 

Sth. The sum of the terms. 

Abt. 304. To find the common difference, the first term, last 
term, and number of terms, being given. 

Illustration. — In the following series, 

2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17, 20, 23, 26, 29, 

2 and 29 are Hie extremes, 3 the common difference, 10 the 
number of terms, and the sum of the series 155. 

It is evident that the number of common differences in any 
series must be 1 less than the number of terms. Therefi)re, 
fflnce the number of terms in this series is 10, the number of 
common differences will be 9, and their sum will be equal to the 
difference of the extremes ; hence, if the difference of the ex- 
tremes (29 — 2 = 27) be divided by the number of common 
differences, the quotient will be the common difference. Thus, 
27 -^ 9 = 3, the common difference. Hence the following 

Rule. — Divide the difference of the extremes by the number of term 
less one, and the quotient is the common difference. 

Examples foe Peaotigs. 

1. The extremes of a series are 3 and 35, and the number of 
terms is 9 ; what is the common difference? Ans. 4. 

opKRxnov. 

35 — 3 



9 — 1 



4 common differeoee. 



2. If the first term is 7, the last term 55, and t^e number of 
terms 17, required the common difference. Ans. 3. 

8. If the first term is 4, the last term 14, and the number of 
terms 15, what is the common difference? Ans. f. 

4. If a man travels 10 days, and the first day goes 9 miles. 



QuESTioirs. — Art 304. What is the common diSerenoe T What five things 
are nameii, any three of which being given the other two can be found! 
What is the rule for finding the common difference, the first tsrm, last term, 
and number of terms, being given ? 



/ 
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and tlie last 17 miles, and increases each day's travel by an equal 
difference, what is the daily increase ? Ans. | miles. 

Art. 305. To find the sum of all the terms, the first term, 
last term, and number of terms, being given. 

Illustration. — Let the two following series be arranged as 
follows : 

2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17, 20,= 77, sum of first series. 
20, 17, 14, 11, 8, 5, 2,= 77, sum of inverted series. 

22, 22, 22, 22, 22, 22, 22, = 154, sum of both series. 

From the arrangement of the above series, we see that, by 
adding the two as they stand, we have the same number for the 
sum of the successive terms, and that the sum of both series is 
double the sum of either series. 

It is evident that, if 22 in the above series be multiplied by 7, 
the number of terms, the product will be the sum of hath series ; 
thus, 22 X 7 = 154 ; and, therefore, the sum of either series 
will be 154 -5- 2 = 77. But 22 is the sum of the extremes in 
each series ; thus, 20 -|- ^ = ^2* Therefore, if the sum of the 
extremes be multiplied by the number of terms, the product will 
be double the sum of either series. Hence, 

Rule 1. — Multiply the sum of the extremes hy the number of terms ^ 
and half the product wiU be the swn of the series. Or, 

Rule 2. — Multiply the sum of the extremes by half the number of 
terms, and the prodv>ct is the sum required. 

Examples fob Pkactice. 

1. If the extremes of a series are 5 and 45, and the number 
of terms 9, what is th^ sum of the series? Ans. 225. 



OFKHATIOS. 



(45 + 5)x9 ^„. „^, 

^ ! ^-— — = 225, sum of the series. 

2 

2. John Oaks engaged to labor for me 12 months. For the 
first month I vras to pay him $7, and for the last month $51. 
In each successive month he was to have an equal addition to 
his wages; what sum did he receive for his year's labor? 

Ans. $348. 



QuBSTioN. — Art. 305. What is thoTule for finding the sum of all thQ-terma, 
the first term, last term, and number of terms, being giyen T 

25 
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3. I have pnrcliased from W. Hall's nursery 100 finit-trees 
of yarioos kinds, to be set around a circular lot of land, at the 
distance of one rod from each other. Having deposited them on 
one side of the lot, how far shall I have travelled when I have 
set out my last tree, provided I take only one tree at a time, and 
travel on the same line each way? Ans. 9801 rods. 

Abt. 306* To find the number of terms, the extremes and 
common difference being given. 

Illustration. — Let the extremes of a series be 2 and 29, and 
the common difference 3. The difference of the extremes will 
be 29 — 2 = 27. Now, it is evident that, if the difference of 
the extremes be divided by the common difference, the quotient 
will be the number of common differences ; thus, 27 -r- 3 = 9. 
It has been shown (Art. 303) that the number of terms is 1 more 
than the number of differences ; therefore, 9 -|- 1 = 10 is the 
number of terms in this series. Hence the following 

KuLB. — Divide the difference of- the extremes by the cmnmon differ^ 
xe, and the quotient, increased by 1, wiU be the nwnnber of terms 
quired. 



ence^ 
required, 



Examples for Practicx. 



1. If the extremes of a series are 4 and 44, and the common 
difference 5, what is the number of terms ? Ans. 9. 

oPKBATioar. 

44 — 4 

f- 1 = 9, number of terms. 

5 

2. A man going a journey travelled the first day 8 miles, and 
the last day 47 miles, and each day increased his journey by 3 
miles. How many ckys did he travel? Ans. 14 days. 

Art. 307« To find the sum of the series, the extremes and 
common difference being given. 

Illustration. — Let the extremes be 2 and 29, and the com- 
mon difference 3. The difference of the extremes will be 29 — 
2 = 27 ; and it has been shown (Art 306) that if the differ- 
ence of the extremes be divided by the common difference, the 



QrESTiON. — Art. 306. Whp,t is the nde for finding the number of tenoB, 
the extremes and common differenoe being giren T 
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quotient will be the number of terms less <me. Therefore, the 
number of terms less one will be 27 -r- 3 = 9, and the number 
of terms 9 -j- 1 = 10. It was also shown (Art. 305) that, if 
the number of terms be multiplied by the sum of the extremes, 
and the product divided by 2, the quotient will be the sum of the 
series. Hence the 

Rule. — Divide the difference of the extremes by the common differ- 
ence, and to the quotient add 1 ; mvlttply this sum by the sum of the 
extremes, and fuUf the product is the sum of the series, 

EXAMPLBS FOR PrACTIOB. 

1. If the two extremes are 11 and 74, and the common differ- 
ence 7, what is the sum of the series? Ans. 425. 

OPBRATIOir. 

74 — 11 (74 + ll)XlQ 

-{-IssslO; s= 4 2 5, sum of series. 



2. A pupil commenced Yirgil by reading 12 lines the first 
day, 17 lines the second day, and thus increased every day by 
5 lines, until he read 137 lines in a day. How many lines did 
he read m all 7 Ans. 1937 lines. 

Art. 808. To find the last term, the first term, the number 
of terms, and the common difference, being given. 

Illustration. — Let the first term of a series be 2, the num- 
ber of terms 10, and the common difference 3. It has been 
shown (Art. 304) that the number of common differences is 
always 1 less than the number of terms ; and that the sum of the 
common differences is equal to the difference of the extremes ; 
therefore, since the number of terms is 10, and the common dif- 
ference 3, the difference of the extremes will be (10 — 1) X 3 
s= 27 ; and this difference, added to the first term, must give the 
last term ; thus, 2 -{- 27 = 29. Hence the following 

Rule. — Multiply the number of terms less 1 by the common differ- 
ence, and add this product to the first term for the last term, 

NoTB. — If the series is descending, the piodact must be stUftr acted firam 
the first term. 

Questions. — Art. 307. What is the rule for finding the sum of the series, 
the extremes and common difference being given 7 — Art. 308. What is the 
rule for finding the last term, Uie first term, the number of terms, and common 
difference, being giren 7 
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Examples for Pbacticb. ' 

1. If ihe first term is 1, the number of terms 7, and the com- 
non difference 6, what is the last term 7 Ans. 37. 

opsa^nosr. 

1 + (7 — 1) X 6 = 3 7, last term. 

2. If a man travel 7 miles the first day of his journey, and 9 
miles the second, and shall each day travel 2 miles further than 
the preceding, how £aa will he travel the twelM day ? 

Ans. 29 miles. 

3. If A set out from Portland for Boston, and travel 20| 
miles the first day, and on each succeeding day 1| miles less than 
on the preceding, how far will he travel Uie tenth day ? 

Ans. 6| miles. 

ANNUITIES AT SIMPLE INTEREST BY ARITHMETICAL PRO- 
GRESSION. 

Art. S09« An Annxtity is a sum of money to be paid annu« 
ally, or at any other regular period, either for a limited time or 
forever. 

The present worth of an annuity is that sum which being put 
at interest will be sufficient to pay the annuity. 

The amount of an annuity is the interest of all the payments 
added to their sum. 

Annuities are said to be in arrears when they remain unpaid 
after they have become due. 

Art. 310« To find the amount of an annuity at simple 
interest. 

Ex. 1. A man purchased a farm for $2000, and agreed to pay 
for it in 5 years, paying $400 annually ; but, finding himself 
unable to make the annual payments, he agreed to pay the whole 
amount at the end of the 5 years, with the simple interest, at 
6 per cent., on each payment, from the time it became due till 
the time of settlement ; what did the farm cost him 7 

Ans. $2240. 

Illustration. — It is evident the fifth payment will be 
$400, without interest ; the fourth will be on interest 1 year, 
and will amount to $424 ; the third will be on interest 2 years, 
and will amount to $448; the second will be on interest 3 

QmssnoKS. — Art. 309. Wliat is an annuity ? What is meant by the pres- 
ent worth of an annuity? By the amount? When are annuities said to be 
in arrears ? 
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years, and will amount to $472 ; and i^e first will be on interest 
4 years, and will amount to $496. Therefore, these several sums 
form an arithmetical series; thus, 400, 424, 448, 472, 496; of 
which the fiflh payment, or the annuity, is the first term, the 
interest on the annuity for one year the common differerice, the 
time in years, the number of terms, and the amount of the an- 
nuity, the sum of the series. The sum of this series is found by 

Art 305; thus,(!21i:^?L><l = $2240. Hence the 

Rule. — First find the last term qf the series (Art. 308) , and then 
the sum of the series (Art. 305). 

Note. — If the payments are to be made semi-annually, quarterly, &c., 
these periods will be the number of terms, and the interest of the annuity 
for each period the common difference. 

Examples tor Practicb. 

2. What will an annuity of $250 amount to in 6 years, at 6 
per cent, simple interest ? Ans. $1725. 

3. What will an annuity of $380 amount to in 10 years, at 5 
per cent, simple interest? Ans. $4655. 

4. An annuity of $825 was settled on a gentleman, January 
1, 1840, to be paid annually. It was not paid until January 1, 
1848 ; how much did he receive, allowing 6 per cent, simple 
interest? Ans. $7986. 

5. A gentleman let a house fbr 3 years, at $200 a year, the 
rent to be paid semi-annually, at 8 per cent, per annum, simple 
interest. The rent, however, remained unpaid until the end of 
Hie three years ; what did he then receive ? Ans. $660. 

6. A certain clergyman was to receive a salary of $700, to be 
paid annually ; but, for certain reasons, which we fear were not 
very good, his parishioners neglected to pay him for 8 years ; but 
he agreed to settle with them, and allow them $100 if tiiey would 
pay him his just due with interest ; required the sum received. 
*^ Ans. $6676. 

7. A certain gentleman in Boston has a very fine house, which 
he rents at $50 per month. Now, if his tenant shall omit pay- 
ment until the end of the year, what sum should the owner 
receive, reckoning interest at 12 per cent. ? Ans. $633. 

QuESTioirs.— Art 310. What forma the first term of a progression in an 
annuity T What the common diSerence ? What the number of terms T What 
the sum of the series 7 What is the rule for finding the amount of an annuity 
at simple interest T If the payments are made semi-annually, quarterly, *e., 
what ooDstitute the terms 7 What the common difference 7 

25* 
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iXL. GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION. 

Abt. Silt When there are three or more numbers, aDd the 
same quotieiit is obtained by dividing the second by the first, 
the third by the second, and the four& by the third, &c., these 
numbers are in Geometrical Progression, and may be called a 
Geometrical Series, Thus, 

2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64. 

64, 32, 16, 8, 4, 2. 

The former is called an ascending series, and the latter a 
descending series. 

In the first series the quotient is 2, and is called the ratio ; 
in the second, it is \, Hence, if the series is ascending^ the 
quotient is more than unity ; if it is descending, it is less than 
unity. 

lie first and last terms of a series are called extremes, and 
the other terms means. 

Any thr^e of the Jive following things being given, the other 
tufo may be found : 

Ist. The first term, or first extreme ; 

2d. The last term, or last extreme ; 

3d. The number of terms ; 

4th. The ratio ; 

5th. The sum of the terms, or series. 

Abt. 81 2i One of the extremes, the ratio, and the number 
of terms, being given, to find the other extreme. 

Illustration. — Let the first term be 2, the ratio 3, and the 
number of terms 7. It is evident that, if we multiply the Jirst 
term by the ratio, the product will be the second term in the 
series ; and if we multiply the second term by the ratio, the 
product will be the third term ; and, in this manner, we may 
carry the series to any desirable extent. By examining the 
following series, we find that 2 carried to the 7 th term is 1458 ; 
thus, 

QvBSTioirg. — Art 311. When are nnmben in geometrioal progression? 
What is an asoending series ? What a descending series 7 What is the ratio 
of a progression 7 Is the ratio greater or less than anity in an ascending 
series 7 In a descending series 7 What are the extremes of a series 7 What 
the means? What fire things are mentioned, any three of whioh being 
given, the other two may be found 7 
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1 
2 


i 

6 


s 
18 


4 

54 


162 


486 


1458 



The factors of 1458 are 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, and 2, the last of 
which is the first term of the series, and the others the ratio 
repeated a number of times one less than the number of terms. 
But multiplying these factors together is the same as raising the 
ratio to the sixth power, and then multiplying that power by the 
first term. Hence the following 

Rule. — Raise the ratio to a power whose index is equal to the num- 
ber of terms less one ; then multiply this power by the first term, and 
the product is the last term, or other extreme, 

NoTB. — This role may be applied in computing compound interest, the 
principal being the first term, the amoiut of one dollar for one year the 
ratio, the time, in years, one less than the number of terms, and the 
amount the last term. 

"RTAMPT.ny FOB PrAOTICB. 

1. The first term of a series is 1458, the number of terms 7, 
and the ratio ^ ; what is the last term 7 Ans. 2. 

OPIBATIOK. 

Ratio ay = yiy ; yjy >^1 4 5 8 = 4,^ = 2, the last term. 

2. If the first term of a series is 4, the ratio 5, and the num- 
bers of terms 7, what is the last term ? Ans. 62500. 

3. If the first term of a series is 28672, the ratio i, and the 
number of terms 7, what is the last term ? Ans. 7. 

4. The first term of a series is 5, the ratio 4, and the number 
of terms is 8 ; required the last term. Ans. 81920. 

5. If the first term of a series is 10, the ratio 20, and the 
number of terms 5, what is the last term 7 Ans. 1600000. 

6. If the first term of a series is 30, the ratio 1.06, and the 
number of terms 6, what is the last term 7 

Ans. 40.146767328. 

7. What is the amount of $1728 for 5 years, at 6 per cent., 
compound interest 7 Ans. $2312.453798-|-. 

8. What is the amount of $328,90 for 4 years, at 5 per 
cent., compound interest 7 Ans. $399;78-|-. 

9. A gentleman purchased a lot of land containing 15 acres, 
agreeing to pay for the whole what the last acre would come 

QuTOTTOKS. — Art 812. What is the rule for finding the other extreme, 
one of the extremes, the ratio, and number of terms, being giren 7 To what 
maj this mle be applied ? 
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to, reckoning 5 cents for the first acre, 15 cents for the second, 
and so on, in a three-fold ratio. What did the lot cost him 7 

Ans. (239148.45. 

' Art. 813» To find the sum of all the terms, the first term 
the ratio, and the number of terms, being given. 

Illustsation. — Let it be required to find the sum of the 
following series : 

2, 6, 18, 54. 

If we multiply each term of this series by the ratio 3, the 
products will be. 6, 18, 54, 162, forming a second series, whose 
sum is three times the. sum of the first series ; and the difference 
between these two series is ttoice the sum of the first series. 
Thus, 

6, 18, 54, 162, the second series. 
2, 6, 18, 54, the first series. 

2, 0, 0, 0, 162— 2 =r 160, difference of the two series 

Now, since this difference is timce the sum of the first series, 
one half this difference will be the mm of the first series ; thus, 
160 -T- 2 = 80. 

It will be observed, by examining the operation above, that 
if we had simply multiplied 54, the last term of the first series, 
by the ratio 3, and subtracted 2, the first term, from it, we 
should have obtained 160 ; and this being divided by the ratio, 
3 less 1, would have given 80, the same number as before, for 
the sum of the first series. Hence the 

RuLB. 1. — Find the last term as in the preceding article, multiply it 
hy the ratio ^ and from the produa subtract the first term. Then divide 
this remainder by the ratio ^ less 1, and the quotient voill be the sum of 
the series* Or, 

RuLB. 2. — Raise the ratio to a power whese index is equal to the 
number of terms, from which subtract 1 ; divide the remainder by the 
ratio, less \, and the quotient, multiplied hy the given extreme, will be 
the sum of the series required. 

Note 1. — If the ratio is less than a unit, the product of the last term, 
multiplied by the ratio, must be subtraoted from the first term ; and, to. 
obtain the diyisor, the ratio must be subtracted fix)m unity, or 1. 



QlTESTiONS. — Art 313. What is the rule for finding the sum of all the 
terms, the first term, ratio, and number of terms, being given ? If the ratio 
is less than a unit, what must be done with the product of the last term multi- 
plied b J the ratio T How is the diyisor obtained when the ratio is less than 1 T 
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Note 2. — If the second rule is employed, "when the ratio is less than 
1, its power, denoted by the number of terms, must be subtracted from 
1, and the remainder divided by the dilference between 1 and the ratio. 

Examples for Practice. 

1. If the first tenn of a series is 12, the ratio 3, and tbe num- 
ber of terms 8, what is the sum of the series 7 Ans. 39360. 

OPKRATIOV. 

Ratio 3^ X 12 = 26244, the last term ; 26244 X 3 = 78732 ; 
78732 — 12 = 78720 ; 78720 ^ (3 — 1) = 39360, the sum 
of the series. 

2. The first term of a series is 5, the ratio §, and the number 
of terms 6 ; required the sum of the series. Ans. 13^f f . 

OPBKATION. 

Batio (§)« X 5 = ii%, the last term ; iH X S = ?f « ; 5 

-m = ^^7^5 -W^^(^ — ^)=^^ = '^HHy ^^^ sum 
of the series, 

3. If the first term of a series is 8, the ratio 4, and the num- 
ber of terms 7, required the sum of the series. Ans. 43688. 

4. If the first term is 10, the ratio f , and the number of terms 
5, what is the sum of the series 7 Ans. 30-i^. 

5. K the first term is 18, the ratio 1.06, and the number of 
terms 4, what is the sum of the series 7 Ans. 78.743-{-. 

6. When the first term is $144, the ratio $1.05, and the num- 
ber of terms 5, what is the sum of the series 7 

Ans. $795.6909. 

7. D. Baldwin agreed to labor for E. Thayer for 6 months. 
For the first month he was to receive $3, and each succeeding 
month's wages were to be increased by § of his wages for the 
month next preceding ; required the sum he received for his 6 
months' labor. - Ans. $91 Jf. 

8. If the first term of a series is 2, the ratio 6, and the number 
of terms 4, what is the sum of the series? Ans. 518. 

9. A lady, wishing to purchase 10 yards of silk for a new 
dress, thought $1.00 per yard too high a price ; she, however, 
agreed to give 1 cent for the first yard, 4 for the second, 16 for 
the third, and so on, in a four-fold ratio ; what was the cost of 
the dress 7 Ans. $3495.25. 



QuESTioir. — When the seoond role is employed, if the ratio is less than l, 
what most be done 7 
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ANNT7ITIBS AT COMPOUND INTEBEST BT GBOMEIBIOAL PBOGRESSION. 

Art. 314* When compound interest is reckoned on an 
annuity in arrears, the annuity is said to be at compound inter- 
est ; and the amounts of the several payments form a geometrical 
series, of which the annuity is the first term, the amount of $1.00 
for one year the ratio, the years the number of terms, and the 
amount of the annuity the sum of the series. Hence, 

Abt. 315* To find the amount of an annuity at compound 
interest, we have the following 

KxTLE 1. — Find the sum oftlie series hy either of the preceding rules . 
(Art. 313.) Or, 

RuuB 2. — Multiply the amount of $1.00, /or tlie given time, found 
in the table, by the annuity, and the product will be the required amount. 



TABLE, 
Showing the amoont of $1 annuity from 1 year to 40. 



Yean. 


6 per cent. 


6 per cent. 


Tears. 


6 per cent. 


6 per cent. 


1 


1.000000 


1.000000 


21 


86.719262 


89.992727 


2 


2.060000 


2.060000 


22 


88.606214 


48.892290 


8 


8.162600 


8.188600 


23 


41.430476 


46.996828 


4 


4.810126 


4.874616 


24 


44.601999 


60.816677 


6 


6.626681 


6.687098 


25 


47.727099 


54.864612 


6 


6.801918 


6.976319 


26 


61.118464 


69.166383 


7 


8.142008 


8.398838 


27 


64.669126 


63.706766 


8 


9.549109 


9.897468 


28 


68.402688 


68.528112 


9 


11.026564 


11.491816 


29 


62.822712 


73.639798 


10 


12.677893 


18.180796 


80 


66.438847 


79.058186 


11 


14.206787 


14.971648 


81 


70.760790 


84.801677 


12 


16.917127 


16.869941 


82 


76.298829 


90.889778 


13 


17,712988 


18.882138 


88 


80.063771 


97.343166 


14 


19.598632 


21.016066 


84 


85.066959 


104.183765 


16 


21.578664 


28.276970 


86 


90.220807 


111.434780 


i6 


23.667492 


25.672628 


86 


96.886323 


119.120867 


17 


26.840366 


28.212880 


87 


101.628189 


127.268119 


18 


28.182386 


80.906668 


88 


107.709646 


135.904206 


19 


80.639004 


88.769992 


89 


114.096023 


145.058468 


20 


88.066964 


86.786691 


40 


120.799774 


164.761966 



Questions. — Art. 314. When is an annuity said to bo at compound inter- 
est ? What do the amounts of the several payments form ? What is the first 
term of the series 7 What the ratio ? What the number of terms ? What the 
sum of the series ? — Art. 315. What is the jBrst rule for finding the amount 
of an annuity 7 What the second 7 What does the table show F 
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Examples for Practicb. 

1. What will an annuity of $378 amount to in 5 years, at 6 
per cent, compound interest? Ans. $2130.821 -{-. 

OPERATIOH BT BUUI FIBST. 

106* 1 

ill^ J X 37 8 = $ 21 3 0.821+. 

1.06 —1 

OPn4.TI0S BT BDUi SBOOim. 

5.6 37 093 X 37 8 = $21 3 0.8 21+. 

2. What will an annuity of $1728 amount to in 4 years, at 5 
per cent, compound interest? Ans. $7447.89,6+. 

3. What will an annuity of $87 amount to in 7 years, at 6 
per cent, compound interest? Ans. $730.26,8+. 

4. What will an annuity of $500' amount to in 6 years, at 6 
per cent, compound interest? Ans. $3487.65,9+. 

5. What will an annuity of $96 amount to in 10 years, at 6 
per cent, compound interest? Ans. $1265.35,6+. 

6. What will an annuity of $1000 amount to in 3 years, at 6 
per cent, compound interest? Ans. $8183.60. 

7. July 4, 1842, H. Piper deposited in an annuity office, for 
his daughter, the sum of $56, and continued his deposits each 
year, until July 4, 1848. Required the sum in the office July 
4, 1848, allowing 6 per cent, compound interest. 

Ans. $470.05,4+ 

8. 0. Greenleaf has two sons, Samuel and William. On 
Samuel's birth-day, when he was 15 years old, he deposited for 
him, in an annuity office, which paid 5 per cent, compound inter- 
est, the sum of $25, and this he continued yearly, until he was 
21 years of age. On William's birth-day, when he was 12 years 
old, he deposited for him, in an office which paid 6 per cent, 
compound interest, the sum of $20, and continued this until he 
was 21 years of age. Which will receive the larger sum, when 
21 years of age? 

Ans. $60.06,5+ William receives more than Samuel. 

9. I gave my daughter Lydia $10 when she was 8 years old, 
and the same sum on her birth-day each year, untD she was 21 
years old. This sum was deposited in the savings bank, which 
pays 5 per cent, annually. Now, supposing each deposit to re- 
main on interest until she is 21 years of ago, required the amount 
in the bank. Ans. $195,98,6+. 
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*XLI. ALLIGATION. 

Art. 316t Alligation is a rule employed in the solution of 
questions relating to the compounding or mixing of several in- 
gredients. The term siffiifies the act of connecting or tying 
together. It is of two kinds : Alligation Medial and Alligation 
Alternate, 

ALLIGATION MEDIAL. 

Art. 31 7 • Alligation Medial is the method of finding the 
mean price of a mixture composed of articles of different values, 
the quantity and price of each being given. 

Art. 318a To find the mean price of several articles or 
ingredients, at different prices, or of different qualities. 

Rule. — Find the value of each of the ingredients, and divide the 
amount of their values by the sum of the ingredients. The quotient 
unit be the price of the mixture, 

EZABIPLES FOR PrAGTIGS. 

Ex. 1. A grocer mixed 201b. of tea worth $0.50 a pound, with 
301b. worth $0.75 a pound, and 501b. worth $0.45 a pound ; 
what is 1 pound of the mixture worth ? Ans. $0.55. 

$0.5 X 2 = $1 0.0 
$0.7 5 X 3 = $2 2.5 
$0.45X50 = $2 2.50 



Sum of ingredients, 10 $5 5.0 0, value. 

Then, $5 5.0 -h 1 = $0.5 5 per pound. 
Proof, $0.5 5 X 2 lb. = $11.0 ) 

$0.5 5 X 3 lb. = $1 6.5 V == $5 5.0 0. 
$0.5 5 X 5 lb. = $2 7.5 ) 

2. I have four kinds of molasses, and a different quantity of 
each, as follows : 30 gal. at 20 cents, 40 gal. at 25 cents, 70 
gal. at 30 cents, and 80 gal. at 40 cents ; what is a gallon of the 
mixture worth ? Ans. $0.31^ 

3. A farmer mixed 4 bush, of oats at 40 cents, 8 bush, of 



QuESTiONB. — ArJ;. 316. What is alligation? What two kinds are there? 
— Art. 317. What is alligation medial ?~ Art. 318. What is the rule for 
finding the mean price of several articles at different prices ? How does it 
appear that this process will give the mean price of the mixture ? 



J 
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corn at 85 cents, 12 bush, rye at $1.00, and 10 bush, of wheat 
at $1.50 per bushel. What will one bushel of the mixture be 
worth? Ans. $1.04^. 

ALLIGATION ALTERNATE. 

Art. 319t Alligation Alternate is the method of finding 
what quantity of ingredients or articles, whose prices or qualities 
are given, must be taken, to compose a mixture of any given 
price or quality. 

Art. 820. To find what quantity of each ingredient must be 
taken to form a mixture of a given price. 

Ex. 1. I wish to mix spice, at 20 cents, 23 cents, 26 cents, 
and 28 cents per poimd, so that the mixture may be worth 25 
cents per pound. How many pounds of each must 1 take 7 



FIBST OPULATKUr. 



Mean price 25 cts.- 



lib. at 20cts. gain 5cts. 
lib. at 23ot8. gain 2ct8. , 
Ilb.at26ct8. loflslot. ^^' 
Ilb.at28ct8. loss Sots. 



FBOOr. 

lib. at 20ct8. 
lib. at 23ctB. 
lib. at 26cts. 
21fo. at 28cts. 



20cts. 
23cts. 
26cts. 
56ct8. 



51bs. whole val. $1.25 
Ub. at 28ct8. loss 3ct8. $1.25 -^ 5 = 25ct8. per lb. 

Compared with the mean or average price given, by taking lib. 
at 20 cents there is a gain of 5 cents, by taking lib. at 23 cents a gain 
of 2 cents, by taking lib. at 26 cents a loss of 1 cent, and by taking 
lib. at 28 cents a loss of 3 cents ; making an excess of gain over loss 
of 3 cents. Now, it is evident that the mixture, to be of the average 
value named, should have the several items of gain and loss in the 
aggregate exactly ofi&et one another. This balance we can effect, in 
the present case, either by taking 31b. more of the spice at 26 cents, 
or Ub. more of spice at 2o cents. We take the Ub. at 28 cents, and 
thus have a mixture of the required average value, by having taken, 
in all, Ub. at 20 cents, Ub. at 23 cents, Ub. at 26 cents, and 21b. 
at 28 cents. We prove the correctness of the result by dividing the 
value of the whole mixture, or $1.25, by the number of pounds 
taken, or 5, which gives 25 cents,or the given. mean price per pound. 

Having arranged in a column 
the prices of the ingredients, 
with the given mean price on 
^^ji3, the left, we connect together 
the terms denoting the price 
of each ingredient, so that 
a price less than the given 



25cts. 



SIOOHD OPBRATfOH. 

r20cts.— , 31b. ^ 
lib. 
21b. 
51b. 



23cts.-| 
26cts.J 

28cts.— 



Questions. — Art 819. What is alligation alternate ? How do yon connect 
the prioea 7 Explain the first operation. How is it proved to be oorreot 7 

26 
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mean is united with one that is greater. We then proceed 
to find what quantity of each of the two kinds, whose prices have 
heen connected, can be taken, in makine a mixture, so that what 
shall be g&ined on the one kind shall be balanced by the loss on the 
other. Sy taking lib. of spice at 20 cents, the jeain will be 5 cents ; 
and by taking lib. at 28 cents, the loss wiU be S cents. To equalize 
the gain and loss in this case, it is evident we should take as many 
more pounds of that at 28 cents as the loss on lib. of it is less than 
the gain on lib. of that at 20 cents ; or, in other words, the ingre- 
dients taken should be in the inverse ratio (Art. 236) of the difference 
between their respective prices and the given mean price. Therefore, we 
take 5Ibs. at 28 cents, and Slbs. of that at 20 cents, and the loss, 
Sets. X 5 SB 15 cents, on the former, exactly offsets the gain, 5ctB. X 
3 a 15 cents, on the latter. We write the 31b. against its price, 
20 cents ; and the 51b. against its price, 28 eents. In like manner we 
determine the quantity that may be taken of the other two ingredi- 
ents, whose prices are connected, by finding the difference between 
each price and the mean price ; and, as b^re, write the quantity 
taken affainst its price. 

We obtain, as a result, 31b. at 20 cents, lib. at 23 cents, 21b. at 
26 cents, 51b. at 28 centB ; this, in the same manner as the other an- 
swer, may be proved to satisfy the conditions of the question, since 
examples of this kind admit of several answers. 

Rule. — Write the prices of the ingredients in a cohtmn, with the 
mean price on the Irft^ and connect the price of each ingredient which is 
less than the given mean price with one that is greater. 

Write the difference between the mean price and thai of each of the 
ingredients opposite to the price with which it is connected; and the 
number set against each price is the quantity of the ingredient to be 
taken at that price. 

Note. — There will be as many different answers as there are different 
ways of conneoUng the prioes, and by multiplying and dividing these 
answers they may be varied indefinitely. 

Examples yq% Practics. 

2. A &rmer wishes to mix com at 75 cents a bushel, with lye 
at 60 cents a bushel, and oats at 40 cents a bushel, and wheat at 
95 cents a bushel ; what quantity of each must he take to make 
a mixture worth 70 cents a bush^ ? 



nBST opXRAnoir. si 


Ana. 




r 40—, 25 1 r 


70. 


60t 

75J 


la^o 




[95-J 


30J i 



SBOOMD OPtaATIOH. 

Ans. 

40-, 5^ 
60-J-, 25 
75J 30 
95—110 



TBIRD OPCRATIOS. 



70 



40=1 

eoi-p, 
95=^ 



25 H 


h 6 


5H 


[-25 


10 H 


kSO 


30 ^ 


f-10 




QuBSTioirs. — What is the nilo for alligation alternate? How oan yov 
obtain different aaswers ? Are they all trae ? 



r 6-, 


4^ 


lon 


2 


• IS-" 


1 


1.15-J 


5j 
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8. I have 4 kinds of salt, worth 25, 30, 40, and 50 cents per 
bushel ; how much of each kind must be taken, that a mixture 
might be sold at 42 cents per bushel 7 

Ans. 8 bushels at 25, 30, and 40 cents, and 31 bushels at 50" 
cents. 

Art. 321 • When the quantity of one ingredient is given to 
find the quantity of each of the otiiers. 

Ex. 1. How much snsar, that is worth 6, 10, and 13 cents a 
pound, must be mixed with 201b. worth 15 cents a pound, so that 
the mixture will be worth 11 cents a pound ? 

oPBunos. 

11 J *^ I ^ 1 1 Then, 5 : 1 : : 20 : 4 ) 
ii<-.o_i , }^| 5 : 2::20: 8>Ans. 

S 5 : 4 : : 20 : 16 ) 

By the conditions of the question we are to take 201b. at 15 cents a 
pound ; but by the operation we find the difference at 15 cents a pound 
to be only 51b., which is but 4 of the given quantity. Therefore, if 
we increase the 51b. to 20, the other diffsrences must be increased in 
the same proportion. Hence the propriety of the following 

Rule. — Find the difference between each price and the mean price; 
then say. As the difference of that ingredient whose quantity is given is 
to each of the differences separately y so is the quantity given to the seve- 
ral quantities required. 

Examples fob Practice. 

2. A farmer has oats at 50 cents per bushel, peas at 60 cents, 
and beans at $1.50. These he wishes to mix with 30 bushels of 
com at $1.70 per bushel, that he may sell the whole at $1.25 
per bushel ; how much of each kind must he take ? 

Ans. 18 bushels of oats, 10 bushels of peas, and 26 bushels 
of beans. 

3. A merchant has two kinds of sugar, one of which cost him 
10 cents per lb., and the other 12 cents per lb. ; he has also 
1001b. of an excellent quality, which cost him 15 cents per lb. 
Now, as he ought to make 25 per cent, on his cost, how much 
of each quantity must be taken that he may sell the mixture at 
14 cents per lb. ? 

Ans. 883^1b. at 10 c^ts, and 1001b. at 12 cents. 

QuKSTioN. — Art. 321. What is the rale for finding the quantity of each of 
the other ingredients when one is given? 




Ana. 
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Art. 322* When the ram of the ingredients and their mean 
price are given, to find what quantity or each must be taken. 

Ex. 1. I have teas at 25 cents, 35 cents, 50 cents, and 70 
cents a pound, with which I wish to make a mixture of 1801b. 
that will be worth 45 cents a pound. How much of each kind 
must I take ? 

onRinoir. 

25_, 25 Then, 60 : 25 : : 180 : 75 ^ 

60 : 5 : : 180 : 15 
60 : 10 : : 180 : 30 
60 : 20 : : 180 : 60 

Sum of differences, 60 Proof, 180 

By the conditions of the question, the weight of the mixture is 
1801d., but by the operation we find the sum of the differences to be 
only 601b., wntch is but | of the quantity required. Therefore, if 
we increase 601b. to 180, each of the differences must be increased in 
the same proportion, in order to make a mixture of 1801b., the 
quantity required. Hence the 

RuLB. — Find the differences as before; then stty. As the sum of the 
differences is to each of the differences separately, so is the given qtianr 
tity to the required quantity of each ingredient, 

ExAMPIiES FOR PbAGTICS. 

2. John Smith's " great box " will hold 100 bushels. He has 
wheat worth $2.50 per bushel, and rye worth $2.00 per bushel. 
How much chaff, of no yalue, must he mix with the wheat and 
rye, that, if he fill the box, a bushel of the mixture may be sold 
at $1.80 7 

Ans. 40bu. each of wheat and rye, and 30 bushels of chaff. 

3. I haye two kinds of molasses, which cost me 20 and 30 
cents per gallon ; I wish to fill a hogshead, that will hold 80 
callous, with these two kinds. How much of each kind must 
be taken, that I may sell a gallon of the mixture at 25 cents per 
gallon, and make 10 per cent, on my purchase ? 

Ans. 58^T 0^ 2^ ^^^ <^^ 21 A <>^ 3^ <^e°^- 

4. I haye sugars at 10 cents and 15 cents per pound. How 
much of each must be taken, that a mixture containing 60 pounds 
shall be worth $7.20 7 

Ans. 36 pounds at 10 cents, and 24 pounds at 15 cents. 

QvBSTiON. — Art. 322.- How do yon find what quantity of eaoh ingredient 
must be taken when the sum and mean prioe are giyen 7 



^ 
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* XLn. PEEMUTATION. 

Abt. 323. Permutation is the process of finding the difierent 
orders in which may be arranged a given number of things. 

Abt. 324* To find the number of different arrangements 
that can be made of any ^ven number of things. 

Ex. 1. How many different numbers may be formed from the 
figures of the following number, 432, making use of three figures 
in each number ? Ans. 6. 

FiBST opKKATioH. In tho Ist Operation, 

4 3 2, 4 2 3, 3 4 2, 3 2 4, 2 4 3, 2 3 4. we have made all the 

different arrangements 

BBooND opBBATioN. that Can be made of the 

1X2X3 = 6. * given figures, and find 

the number to be 6. In 
the second operation, the same result is obtained by simply multiply- 
ing together the first three of the digits, a number equal to the 
number of figures to be arranged. Hence the following 

RuLB. — Multiply together all the terms of the natural series of num- 
bers, from 1 up to the given number , and the last product will be tht 
answer required. 

RXAMPLBS FOB PbAOTICB. 

2. My ^imily consists of nine persons, and each person has 
his particular seat around my table. Now, if their situations 
were to be changed once each day, for how many days could they 
be seated in a different position ? 

Ans. 362880 days, or 994 years 70 days. 

3. On a certain shelf in my library there are 12 books. If a 
person should remove them without noticing their order, what 
would be the probability of his replacing them in the same posi- 
tion they were at first? Ans. 1 to 479001600. 

4. How many words can be made from the letters in the word 
" Embar^," provided that any arrangement of them may be 
used, and that all the letters shall be taken each time ? 

Ans. 5040 words. 

QvBsnoirg. — Art 323. Wliat is pemmtation ? — Art. 324. What is the rule 
for finding ^e number of arrangements that can be made of any giren num- 
ber of things 7 

26* 



\ 
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§ XLIIL MENSURATION OF SURFACES. 

Art. 825. A bubfacb is a magnitude, which has length and 
breadth without thickness. 

The surface or superficial contents of a figure are called its 
area. 

Art. 326* An anoli is the inoliiiation or opening of two 
lines, which meet in a point. 

A right angU is an angle formed by one line 
falling perpendicularly on another, and it con- 
tains 90 degrees ; as A B 0. 

An acute angle is an angle less than a ri^t 
angle, or less than 90 degrees ; as E B 0. 

An obtuse angle is an angle greater than a v v 
right angle, or more than 90 degrees ; as FB G. \^ 




Thb Triangle. 

Art. 327t A triangle is a figure having three sides and three 
angles. It receives the particular names of an equilateral tri' 
angle, isosceles triangle, and scalene triangle. 

It is also called a right-angled triangle when it has one right 
angle ; an acute^Tigled triangle, when it has all its angles acute ; 
and an obtuse-angled triangle, when it has one obtuse angle. 

The base of a triangle, or other plane figure, is the lowest 
side, or that which is parallel to the horizon ; as C D. 

The altitude of a triangle is a line drawn from one of its 
angles perpendicular to its opposite side or base ; as A B. 



An equilateral triangle is a figure which has its 
three sides equal. 



Questions Art. 325, What ia a surface T What are the superficial con- 
tents of a figure called T — Art 326. What is an angle T What is a right 
angle T An acute angle T An ohtuse angle 7 — Art. 327. What is a triangle ? 
What particular names does it receive 7 When is it called a right-an^Ied 
triangle? When an acute-angled triangle 7 When va obtuse-angled tri- 
angle? What is the base of ft triangle? What the altitude? What is an 
equilateral triangle ? 
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An isosceles triangle is a figure which has two of its 
sides equal. 

A scalene triaTigle is a figure which has its three 
sides unequal. 

A right-angled triangle is a figure having three 
sides and three angles, one of which is a right 
angle. 

Akt. 328* To find the area of a triangle. 

Rule 1. — Multiply the base by half th4 altitude, and the product 
will be the area. Or, 

Rule 2. — Add the three sides together, take half that sum, and from 
this subtract each side separately ; then, multiply the half of the sum 
and these remainders together, and the square root .of this product will 
he the area, 

1. What are the contents of a triangle, whose base is 24 feet, 
and whose perpendicular height is 18 feet? Ans. 216 feet. 

2. What are the contents of a triangular piece of land, whose 
sides are 50 rods, 60 rods, and 70 rods ? 

Ans. 1469.69+ rods. 

The Quadrilateral. 

Art. 329. A quadrilateral is a figure having four sides, 
and consequently four angles. It comprehendiB the rectangle, 
square, rhombui^ rhomboid, trapezium, and trapezoid. 

Art. 330* A parallelogram is any quadrilateral whose 
opposite sides are parallel. It takes the particular names of 
rectangle, square, rhombus, and rhomboid. 

The altitude of a parallelogram is a perpendicular line drawn 
between its opposite sides ; as C D in the rhomboid. 



QuKBTiONB. -^What is an isosceles triangle T A scalene triangle T A right- 
angled triangloT — Art. 328. What is the first rule for finding the area of a 
triangle? What the second? — Art. 329. What is a quadrilateral ? What 
figares does it comprehend 7 — Art. 330. What is a parallelogram 7 What 
partioidar names does it take 7 What is the altita4e of a parallelogram 7 
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A rectangle is a right-angled parallelogram, 
whose opposite sides are eqoaL 



A square is a paraHelogram, haying four 
equal sides and four right angle£ 



A rhomboid is an oblique-angled parallelo- 
gram, whose opposite sides are equal. 



A rhombus is an oblique-angled parallelogram, 
having all its sides equal. 

A&T. 831* To find the area of a parallelogram. 

Rule. — Multiply the base by the altitude, and the product will be the 
area. 

1. What are the contents of a board 25 feet long and 3 feet 
wide ? Ans. 75 square feet. 

2. What is the difference between the contents of two floors ; 
one is 37 feet long and 27 feet wide, and the other is 40 feet 
jong and 20 feet wide 7 Ans. 199 square feet. 

3. The base of a rhombus is 15 feet, and its perpendicular 
height is 12 feet; what are its contents? 

Ans. 180 square feet. 

Art. 832. A trapezoid is a quadrilateral, 
which has only one pair of its opposite sides 
parallel. 



/ 



Art. 3SS« To find the area of a trapezoid. 

RuLK. — Multiply half of the sum of the parallel sides by the altitude, 
and the product is the area, 

1. What is the area of a trapezoid, the longer parallel side 



QuBSTioire — What is areotangle? A square T A rhomboid? A rhom- 
bus? — Art. 331. What is the rule for finding the area of a parallelogram? 
— Art 332. What is a trapeiold ?— Art 833. What is the rule for finding 
the area of a trapezoid ? 
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being 482 feet, the shorter 324 feet, and the altitude 216 
feet ? Ans. 87048 square feet. 

2. What is the area of a plank, whose length is 22 feet, the 
width of the wider end being 28 inches, and of the narrower 20 
inches 7 Ans. 44 square feet. 

Art. 334 • A TBAPEznni is a quadrilateral, 
which has neither two of its opposite sides paral- 
lel. 

A diagonal is a line joining any two opposite 
angles of a quadrilateral ; as E F. 

Art. 335. To find the area of a trapezium. 

Rule. — Divide the trapezium into two triangles hy a diagonal, and 
then find the areas of these triangles; their sum will be the area of the 
trapezium. 

1. What is the area of a trapezium, whose diagonal is 65 
feet, and the length of the perpendiculars let fall upon it are 14 
and 18 feet? Ans. 1040 square feet. 

2. What is the area of a trapezium, whose diagonal is 125 
rods, and the length of the perpendiculars let fall upon it are 70 
and 85 rods ? Ans. 9687.5 square rods. 

The PoLTaoN. 

Art. g36t A polygon is any rectilineal figure haying more 
than four sides and four angles. It takes the particular names 
of pentagon, which is a polygon of five sides ; hexagon, one of 
six sides ; heptagon, one of seven sides ; octagon, one of eight 
sides ; nonagon, one of nine sides ; decagon, one of ten sides ; 
undecagony one of eleren sides ; and dodecagon, one of twelve 
sides. 

Art. 337* A regtjlar poltoon is a plane 
rectilineal figure, which has all its sides and all its 
angles equal. 

The perimeter of a polygon is the sum of all its 
sides. 

Art. 338* To find the area of a regular polygon. 

QinssTTONS. — Art 334. What is a trapezium T What is a diagonal 7 — 
Art 335. What is the rule for finding the area of a trapezium 7 — Art. 336. 
What is a poljgon 7 What partioular names does it take 7 — Art 337. What 
is a regular polygon 7 
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RuLB. — Multiply the perimeter hy haff' the perpendicular let fdi 
from the centre on one o/its sides, and the product will be the area. 

1. What is ihe area of a r^alar pentagon, wliose sides are 
each 35 feet, and the perpendicular 24.08 feet? 

Ans. 2107 square feet. 

2. What is the area of a regular hexagon, whose sides are 
each 20 feet, and the perpendicular 17.32 feet? 

Ans. 1039.20 square feet. 

Thb OmcLE. 

Art. 339* A cibclb is a plane figure bounded 
by a curved line, every part of which is equally 
distant from a point, called its centre. o 

The circumference or periphery of a circle is 
the line which bounds it. 

The diameter of a circle is a line drawn through the centre, 
and terminated by the circumference ; as G H. 

Art. 340. To find the circumference of a circle, the diameter 
being given. 

Rule. ^-Multiply the diameter hy 3.141592, and the product is the 
drcumference, 

1. What is the circumference of a circle, whose diameter is 
60 feet? Ans. 157.0796+ feet. 

2. A gentleman has a circular garden whose diameter is 100 
rods ; what is the length of the fence necessary to enclose it? 

Ans. 314.15+ rods. 

Art. 34 !• To find the diameter of a circle, the circumference 
being given. 

Rule. — Multiply the drcunference by .318309, and the product mil 
be the diameter » 

1. What is the diameter of a circle, whose circumference is 
80 miles? Ans. 25.46+ miles. 

2. If the oircumferenoe of a wheel is 62.84 feet, what is the 
diameter ? Ans. 20+ feet 

QmssTioirB. -— What is the perimeter of a polygon T — Art. 338. What is the 
rule for finding the area of a regular polygon T — Art. 339. What is a circle ? 
What is the oircumferenoe of a circle f The diameter of a circle ? — Art. 340. 
What is the rale for finding the circamference of a circle, the diameter being 
given t — Art 341. What is the rule for finding the diameter of a circle, the 
oircumferenoe being given? 
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Abt. Hi, To find the area of a circle, the diameter, the 
circumference, or both, being given. 

RuLB 1. — Multiply the square of the diameter by .785398, and the 
product is the area. Or, 

Rule 2. — Multiply the square of the drcwnference by Syj^5^J*J^ and 
the product is the area. Or, 

Rule 3. — Multiply half the diameter by half the drcwnference, and 
the product is the area, 

1. K the diameter of a circle be 200 feet, what is the area ? 

Ana. 31415.92 square feet. 

2. There is a certain farm, in the form of a circle, whose cir- 
cumference is 400 rods ; how many acres does it contain 7 

Ans. 79A. 2R. 12-1-p. 

Art. 343 • To find the side of a square equal in area to a 
given circle. 

The square in the figure is supposed to have the 
same area as the circle. 

RuLB 1. — Multiply the diameter by .886227, and the product is the 
side of an equal square. Or, 

RuLB 2. — Multiply the drcumference by .282094, and the product 
is the side of an equal square, 

1. We have a roimd field 40 rods in diameter ; what is the 
side of a square field that wiU contain the same quantity 7 

Ans. 35.44-|- rods. 

2. I have a circular field 100 rods in circumfer^tce ; what 
must be the side of a square field that shall contain the same 
area ? Ans. 28.2-f- rods. 

Abt. 344* To find the side of a square inscribed in a given 
circle. 

A square is said to be inscribed in a circle when 
each of its angles touches the circumference or 
periphery of the circle. 



Questions. — Art. 842. What is the rale for finding the area of a eirole, 
when the diameter is given ? When the ciroumference is given 7 When the 
diameter and oireumference are both given ? — Art. 343. What is the first 
rale for finding the side of a square equal in area to a given cirole 7 What 
the second 7 — Art. 344. When is a square said to be inscribed in a circle 7 
What is the first rale for finding the side of a square inscribed in a circle 7 
The second 7 
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Rule 1.-^ Multiply the diameter by .707106, and the product is the 
side of the square inscribed. Or, 

RuLB 2. — Multiply the circumference by .225079, and the product 
15 the side of the stputre inscribed, 

1. What is the thickness of a square stick of timber that may 
be hewn from a log 30 inches in diameter ? 

Ans. 21.21-4- inches. 

2. How large a square field may be inscribed in a circle whose 
circumferenoe is 100 rods? Ans. 22.5-f- rods square. 

Thb Ellipse. 

Abt. 345* An Ellipsb is an oval figure haying 
two diameters, or axes, the longer of which is 
called the transverse and the shorter the conjugate 
diameter. 

Art. 346« To find the area of an ellipse. 

Rule. — Multiply the two diameters together ^ and their product by 
.785398 ; the last product is the area, 

1. What is the area of an ellipse whose transverse diameter 
is 14 inches, and its conjugate diameter 10 inches ? 

Ans. 109.95-f- square inches. 

2. What is the area of an elliptical table, 8 feet long and 5 
feet wide ? Ans. 31 square feet, 59-)- square inches. 



® 



« XLTT. MENSURATION OP" SOLIDS. 

Akt. 347t A SOLID is a magnitude which has length, breadth, 
and thickness. 

Mensuration of solids includes two operations : first, to find 
their superficial contents, and, second, their solidities. 

The Prism. 

Art. 348i A prism is a solid whose ends are any plane 
figures which are equal and similar, and whose sides are par- 
allelograms. It takes particular names, according to the figure 

Questions.— Art. 345. ^Vllat is an ellipse T What is the longer diameter 
called T The shorter ? — Art 346. What is the rule for finding the area of 
an ellipse ? — Art. 347. What is a solid t What two operations does men- 
suration of solids inolade? — Art. 248. What is a prism? What particular 
names does it take 7 
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of its base or ends, naraely, tTiangtiiar prisma square prism, 
pentagonal prism, &o. 

The base of a prism is either eod ; and of solids in general, 
the part upon which they are supposed to stand. 

All priams whose bases are parallelograms are compreliended 
under the general name paraUdoinpedons or paraUelopipeds. 



A triaaffular prism b a solid whose base i 



A square prism is a solid whose base ig a Eqnare, 
and when aU the sides are squares it is called a cube. 



8 



A. pentagonal prism is a solid whose base Is o. pcnta- 



AxT. 319. To find the sar&ce of a prism. 

BuLi. — MtUtiply the perimeter of its base by its hMght, and to this 

product add the area of the Itco ends ; the sum is the.area of the prism. 

1. What are the saperQoial contents of a triangutar prism, 
the width of whose side is B feet, and its length 15 feet? 

Ans. 142.79-1- square feet. 

2. What is the sarfiice of a square prism, whose side is 9 feet 
vide, and its length 25 feet? Ana. 1062 square feet. 

Abt. StW. To find the solidity of a prism. 



QoEBTiOJi*. — WliBtislbebaseof apriam and of Bolidi In general t Whnt 
U a para LI el o pi pod OT parallalupipedon T What is a triangular prisni T A 
iqttaro priin. I A paaWgonal prism T — Art. 3t9. What ia the role for End- 
ing the mrfaca of a priimT — Ait. 350. What li the tale for Gndiog tli« 
Ajlidltj of a priamT 
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1. What are the contents of a triangolar prism, whose length 
IS 20 feet, and the three sides of its triangular end or base 5, 4, 
and 3 feet? Ans. 120 cubic feet. 

2. How many cubic feet are there in a cube, whose sides are 
8 feet 7 Ans. 512 cubic feet. 

3. What is the number of cubic feet in a room 30 feet long, 
20 feet wide, and 10 feet high? Ans. 6000 cubic feet. 

The Cylinder. 

Art. 351. A cylinder is a round solid, of uniform 
diameter, with circular ends. 

The axis of a cylinder is a straight line ^wn throu^ 
it, from the centre of one end to the centre of the other. 

Art. 352* To find the surface of a cylinder. 

Rule. — Multiply the circumference of the base by the altitude, and 
to the product ada the areas of the two ends; the sum wiU be the whole 
surface, 

1. What is the surface of a cylinder, whose length is 4 feet, 
and the circumference 3 feet? Ans. 13.43-^ square feet. 

2. John Snow has a roller 12 feet long and 2 feet in diameter; 
what is its convex surface ? Ans. 75.39-|- square feet. 

Art. 353. To find the solidity of a cylinder. 

« 

KuLE. — Multiply the area of the base by the altitude, and the prod- 
uct will be the solidity. 

1. What is the solidity of a cylinder 8 feet in len^ and 2 
feet in diameter? Ans. 25.13-f- cubic feet. 

2. WVt is the solidity of a cylinder, whose diameter is 5 feet, 
and its altitude 20 feet? Ans. 392.69-|- cubic feet. 

The Pyramid and Cone. 

Art. 354. A pyrahxju is a solid, standii^g on a 
trianmilar, square, or polygonal base, with its sides 
tapermg uniformly to a point at the top, called the 
vertex. 

The slant height of a pyramid is a line drawn from 
the vertex to the middle of one of the sides of the base. 

QuESTioirs. — Art. 351. What ia a eylinder 7 What is the axis of a cylin- 
der ? — Art. 352. What is the rule for finding the enrfaoe of a cylinder ? — 
Art 353. What is the rule for finding the solidity of a cylinder 7 — Art. 354. 
What is a pyramid 7 What is the slant height of a pyramid 7 
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Art. 355. A gonb is a solid, having a circle for 
its base, and tapering uniformly to a point, called the 
vertex. 

The altitude of a pyramid and of a cone is a line 
drawn from the vertex perpendicular to the plane of 
the base ; as B C. ^^ 

The slant height of a cone is a line drawn &om the vertex to 
the circumference of the base ; as A C. 

Abt. 356« To find the surface of a pyramid and of a cone. 

Rule. — Multiply the perimeter or the ctrcuinference of the base by 
half its slant height^ and the product is the cotwex surface. 

l.*How many yards of cloth, that is 27 inches wide, will it 
require to cover the sides of a pyramid whose slant height is 
100 feet, and whose perimeter at the base is 54 feet? 

Ans. 400 yards. 
2. Bequired the convex sur&ce of a cone, whose slant height 
is 50 feet, and the circumference at its base 12 feet. 

Ans. 300 square feet. 

Abt. 857* To find the solidity of a pyramid and of a cone. 

Rule. — Multiply the area of the base by one third of its altitude^ 
and the product ukube its solidity. 

1. The largest of the Egyptian pyramids is square at its base, 
and measures 693 feet on a side. Its height is 500 feet. Now, 
supposing it to come to a point at its vertex, what are its solid 
contents, and how many miles in length of wall would it make, 
4 feet in height and 2 feet thick ? 

Ans. 80,041,500 cubic feet; 1894.9 miles m length. 

2. What are the solid contents of a cone, whose height is 30 
feet, and the diameter of its base 5 feet 7 Ans. 196.34- feet. 

Abt. 358. A vbustum of a pybamid is the part 
that remains after cutting off the top, by a plane 
parallel to the base. 



QiTESTTOVS. — Art. 365. What is a cone 7 What is the altitude of a pyra- 
mid and of a cone? What is the slant height of a oone 7 — Art. 356. What 
is the rule for finding the surface of a pjrunid and of a oone 7 — Art. 357. 
What is the rule for finding the soliditj of a pyramid and of a oone 7 .— Art. 
868. What is the frustum of a pyramid 7 
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Anr. 359. A fkdstdm oi a cotib is the part MwIL 
that remaiaB adet cutting off the top, hj a pUue JE w 
parallel to the base. ^^i^^ 

Art. 360. To find liie BurJace of a frnstiim of a pyramid or 

of a CO lie. 

Hi I.E. — Add the perimeters or ihe dreianferenca of the two ends 
lt'i/'!/:er, and multiply this sum by half the slant heighi. Then add the 
anas of the ttca ertds to this product, and their sum aiUbe the turf ace. 

1. There is a eqaare pyramid, whoae top is brokM off 20 feet 
slant height from the base. The length of each side at the base 
is S fed., and at the top 4 feet ; what ia its whole surface 7 

Ans. 560 square feet. 

2. There ia a frustum of a cone, whose slant height is 12 feet, 
the circiunfercnce of the base 18 feet, and that of the upper end 
9 feet; what is Ita whole surface? 

Ans. 194.22-1- aqoare feet. 
Art. 361 . To find the solidity of a Irostum of s pyramid or 

Rci£'. — FiTid the area of the tUMi ends of Che frustum; muitiplythete 
two areas together, and extract the square root of the product. "To ihit 
Tool add the two areas, and multiply their sum by oite third of the aUi- 
tude of the frustum; the produci tpili be the solimy. 

1. What is the solidity of the frostiun of a square pyramid, 
whose height is 80 feet, and whose eide at the bottom is 20 feet, 
and at the top 10 feet? Abs. 7000 cubic feet. 

2. What are the contents of a stick of timber 20 feet long, 
and the diameter at the larger end 12 inches, and at the smaller 
end fj ioohes? Ana. 9.1624- feet. 

Thb Sphs&b. 

AaT. 382. A veaxes is a solid, bounded by o 
continued convex surface, every part of which is | 
equally distant from a point within, called the 
centre. 

The axis or diameter of a sphere is a line passing through the 
centre, and terminated by the surface, 

Qdestioks. — Art. 3S9. Whit Ij the frnBlmn of a oonn T — Art 360. Wh»t 
is the rula for finding th« nirfKoe of > rrnatum of ■ pTramid nrof a cods T — 
Artniil. What is (he rals for fioding the eolidity of a b^stum of a pjramid 
or uC aconsl — Alt 363. What IiBaphsreT WhstiiUis diamstor or uii 



® 
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Abt. 36S« To find the sarfiice of a sphere. 

Bulb. — Multiply the diameter by the circumference^ and the product 
will be the surface. 

1. What is the conyez surface of a globe, whose diameter is 
20 inches ? Ans. 1256.6-|- square inches. 

2. If the diameter of the earth is 8000 miles, what is its 
convex surface 7 Ans. 201061888 square miles. 

Abt. 364. To find the solidity of a sphere. 

Bulb. — Multiply the cube of the diameter by .523598, and the prodr 
vet is the solidity, 

1. What is the solidity of a sphere, whose diameter is 20 
inches ? Ans. 4188.74" i^c^es. 

2. If the diameter of a globe or ^here is 5 feet, how many 
cubio feet does it contain 7 Ans. 65.44-}- cubic feet. 

Abt. 365t To find how large a cube may be cut from any 
given sphere, or be inscribed in it. 

Bulb. — Square the diameter of the sphere, divide the product by 3, 
and extract the square root of the quotient for the answer. 

1. How large a cube may be inscribed in a sphere 10 inches 
in diameter 7 Ans. 5.773-(- inches. 

2. What is the side of a cube that may be cut from a sphere 
80 inches in diameter 7 Ans. 17.82-f- feet. 

The Spheboid. 

Abt. 366. A sphxroid is a solid, generated by 
the revolution of an ellipse about one of its diam- 
eters. 

If the ellipse revolves about its longer or transverse diameter, 
the spheroid is prolate^ or obUmg ; if about its shorter or conju-- 
gate diameter, Uie spheroid is oblate^ or flattened. 

Art. 367* To find the solidity of a spheroid. 

Bulb 1. — Multiply the square of the shorter axis by the longer axis, 
and this product by .523598, if the spheroid is prolate, and the product 
will be its solidity. 

QuBSTioirs. — Art 363. What is the rale for finding the enrfaoe of a 

2 here T — Art 364. What is the rule for finding the solidity of a sphere T — 
rt 366. What is the rule for finding how large a cube can be out from a 
given sphere 7 — Art 366. What is a spheroid T What is a prolate spheroid ? 
What an obUte spheroid?— Art 367. What is the rule for finding the solidity 
of a spheroid 7 

27* 
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Rule 2. — If it is oblate, muUifly the square of the longer axis hy 
the shtn-ter axis, and this yroduU by .5235U8 ; the last product will be 
the solidity. 

1. What is the solidity of a prolate spheroid, whose transvCTse 
axis is 30 feet, and the conjugate axis 20 feet? 

Ans. 6283.17+ cnbic feet, 

2. What is the solidity of an oblate spheroid, whose axes are 
80 and 10 feet? Ans. 4712.38-f- cubic feet. 



4XLV. MENSURATION OF LUMBER AND 

TIMBER. 

Art. S68« All rectangular and square lumber and timber, as 
planks, joists, beams, &e., are usually surveyed by board meas- 
ure, the board being considered to be 1 inch in thickness. Round 
timber is sometimes measured by the ton, and sometimes by board 
measure. 

Art. 869t To find the contents of a board. 

RuLB. — Multiply the length of the board, taken in feet, by its 
breadth, taken in inches, and divide this product by\2', the quotient is 
the contents in square feet, 

1. What are the contents of a board 18 inches wide and 16 
feet long ? Ans. 24 feet 

2. What are the contents of a board 24 feet long and 30 
inches wide ? Ans. 60 feet. 

Art. 370« To find the contents of joists, beams, &c. 

Rule. — Multiply the depth, taken in inches, by the thickness, and 
this product by the length, in feet ; divide the last product by 12, and 
the quotient is the contents in feet. 

1. What are the solid contents of a joist 4 inches wide, 3 
inches thick, and 12 feet long ? Ans. 12 feet. 

2. What are the contents of a square stick of timber 25 feet 
long and 10 inches thick ? Ans. 208| feet. 

Art. 371 • To find the contents of round timber. 

Rule. — Multiply the length of the stick, taken in feet, by the square 
of one fourth the girt, taken in inches; divide this product by 144, and 
the quotient is the contents in cubic feet. 

QuEBTioirs. — Art 368. By what measare are planks, joists, Ac, usually 
■nrveyed 7 What is the nsnal thickness of a board 7 How is round timber 
measured 7 — Art. 869. What is the rule for finding the oontents of a board 7 
— Art. 370. What is the rule for finding the oontents of joists, Ao. 7 
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NoTB 1. — The girt is usuallj taken about one third the distance from 
the larger to the smaller end. 

Note 2. — A ton of timber, estimated by this method, contains 50^^ 
cubic feet. 

1. How many cubic feet of timber in a stick, whose length is 
50 feet, and whose girt is 60 inches 7 Ans. 78^ cubic feet. 

2. What are the contents of a stick, whose length is 30 feet, 
and girt 30 inches ? Ans. 11.7+ solid feet. 



§XLVI. MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

1. What number is that, to which if ^ be added, the sum 
will be 7i ? Ans. 7|, 

2. What number is that, firam which if 3^ be taken, the re- 
mainder will be 4 J ? Ans. 7^|. 

3. What number is that, to which if 3^ be added, and the sum 
divided by 5^, the quotient will be 5 7 Ans. 23f^. 

4. From ^j of a mile take j^ of a furlong. . 

Ans. 4ftir. 12rd. 8ft. Sin. 

5. John Swift can travel 7 miles in f of an hour, but Thomas 
Slow can. travel only 5 miles in ^^ of an hour. Both started 
from Danvers at the same time for Boston, the distance being 12 
miles. How much^ sooner will Swift arrive in Boston than Slow 7 

Ans. 12^f seconds. 

6. If f of a ton cost $49, what will Icwt. cost 7 

Ans. $3.92. 

7. How many bricks 8 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 2 
inches thick, will it take to build a wall 40 feet long, 20 feet 
high, and 2 feet thick 7 Ans. 43200 bricks. 

8. How many bricks will it take to build the walls of a house, 
which is 80 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 25 feet high, the wall to 
be 12 inches thick ; the brick being of the same dimensions as 
in the last question 7 Ans.* 159300 bricks. 

9. How many tiles, 8 inches square, will cover a floor 18 feet 
long, and 12 feet wide 7 Ans. 486 tiks. 

10. If it cost $18.25 to carry llcwt. 8qr. 191b. 46 miles, 
how much must be paid for carrying 83cwt. 2qr. 111b. 96 miles 7 

Ans. $266.70f^+f 

11. A merchant sold a piece of cloth for $24, and thereby 
lost 25 per cent. ; what would he have gained had he sold it for 
$34 7 Ans. 6^ per cent. 
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12. Bought a hogshead of molasses, containing 120 gallons 
for $30 ; but 20 gallons haying leaked out, for what must I sell 
the remainder per gallon to gain $107 Ans. $0.40. 

13.^ Bought a quantity of goods for $128.25, and having kept 
them on )iand 6 months, for what must I sell them to gain 6 
per cent. ? Ans. $140.02. 

- 14. If a sportsman spends -J- of his time in smoking, j- in 
** gunning," 2 hours per day in loafing^ and 6 hours in eating, 
drinking, and sleeping, how much remains for use^ purposes 7 

Ans. 2 hours. 

15. If a lady spend \ of her time in sleep, \ in making co^, 
\ at her toilet,'^ in reading novels, and 2 hours each day in 
receiving visits, how large a portion of her time will remain for 
improving her mind, and for domestic employments 7 

Ana. 3§| hours per day. 

16. If 5f ells English cost $15.16, what will 71f yards cost? 

Ans. $155.39. 

17. If a staff 4 feet long cast a shadow 5f feet, what is the 
height of a steeple whose shadow is IBO feet 7 

Ans. 107| feet. 

18. Borrowed of James Day $150 for six months; after- 
wards I lent him $100 ; how long shall he keep it to compensate 
him for the sum he lent me7 Ans. 9 months. 

19. A certain town is taxed $6045.50 ; the valuation of the 
town is $293275.00 ; there are 150 polls in tiie town, which are 
taxed $1.20 eadu What is the tax on a dollar, and what does 
A. pay, who has 4 polls, and whose property is valued at $3675 7 

Ans. $0.02. A's tax $78.30. 

20. D. Sanborn's garden is 23f rods long, and 134 rods 
wide, and is surrounded by a good fence 1% feet high, rfow, if 
he shall make a walk around his garden within the fence, 7^ 
feet wide, how much will remain for cultivation 7 

Ans. lA. 3R. 7p. 85ff f^ft. 

21. J. Ladd's gard^ is 100 feet long and 80 feet wide; he 
wishes to enclose it with a ditch 4 feet wide; how deep must it 
be dug that the soil taken firom it may raise the sur&ce one foot? 

« Ana. 5^^ feet. 

22. How many yards of paper, that is 30 inches wide, will it 
require to cover the walls of a room that is 15^ feet long, 11| 
feet wide, and 7^ feet high? Ans. 55^J yards. 

23. Charles Garleton has agreed to plaster the above room, at 
10 cents per square yard ; what will be his bill 7 

Ans. $6.54f . 
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24. What is the interest of $17.86, from Feb. 9, 1850, to 
Oct. 29, 1852, at 7^ per cent. ? A«s. S3.52-|-. 

25. Re()uired the superficial surface of the largest cube that 
can be inscribed in a sphere 30 inches in diameter. • 

Ans. 1800 inches. . 

26. What is due, on the following note, at compound interest, 
Oct. 29, 1862 ? 

$1000. Salem, N. H., Oct. 29, 1856. 

For value received, I promise to pay Luther Emerson, Jr^ 
or order, on demand, one thousand dollars with interest, 

Emebson Lutheb.. 
Attest, Adams Ayeb. 

On this note are the following endorsements : 

Jan. 1, 1857, was received $125.00, 

June 5, 1857, do. $316.00, 

Sept. 25, 1857, do. $417.00, 

AprU 1, 1858, do. $100.00, 

July 7, 1858, do. $ 50.00. 

Ans. $53.79. 

27. How many cubic inches are contained in a cube that may 
be inscribed in a sphere 40 inches in diameter? 

Ans. 12316.8+ inches. 

28. The dimensions of a bushel measure are 18^ inches wide 
and 8 inches deep ; what should be the dimensions of a omilar 
measux^ that would contain 4 quarts ? 

Ans. 9^ inches wide, 4 inches deep. 

29. A gentleman willed ^ of his estate to his wife, and ^ 
of thet remainder to his oldest son, and X of the residue, which 
was $151^3^, to his oldest daughter; how much of his estate 
is left to be divided among his other heirs? 

Ans. $756.66f . 

30. A man bequeathed j- of his estate to his son, and ^ of the 
remainder to his daughter, and the residue to his wife; the 
difference between his son and daughter's portion was $100 ; 
what did he give his wife ? Ans. $600.00. 

31. Sold a lot of shingles for $50, and by so doing I gained 
12^ per cent. ; what was their value 7 Ans. $44.44|. 

32. If T^ of a yard cost $5.00, what quantity will $17.50 
purchase? Ans. J J yard. 

33. John Savory and Thomas Hardy traded in company; 
Savory put in for capital $1000; they gained $128.00; Hardy 
received for his share of the gains $70 ; what was his capital ? 

Ans. $1206.89^. 
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S4. E. Fuller lent a certain sum of money to G. Lamson, and, 
at the end of ^ years, 7 months, and 20 days, he received inter- 
est and principal $1000; what was the sUkn lent? 

Ans. $820.79f ^. 

85. Lent $88 for 18 months, and received for interest and 
principal $97.57 ; what was the per cent. 7 Ans. 7f per cent. 

36. When f of a gallon cost $87, what coet 7^ gallons? 

Ans. $1051.25. 

37. When $71 are paid for 18f yards of broadcloth, what 
cost 5 yards ? Ans. $19.26y*jV 

38. How many yards of cloth, at $4.00 per yard, must be 
j^ven for 18 tons 17cwt. 3qr. of sugar, at $9.50 per cwt.? 

Ans. 897t^ yards. 

39. How much grain, at $1.25 per bushel, must be given for 
98 bushels of salt, at $0.45 per bushel ? 

Ans. 35^ bushels. 

40. A person, being asked the time of day, replied that ^ of 
the time passed from noon was equal to -j^ <^ the time to mid- 
night. Bequired the time. Ans. 40 minutes past 4. 

41. On a certain night, in the year 1852, rain fell to the 
depth of 3 inches in the town of Haverhill ; the town contains 
about 20,000 square acres. Bequired the number of hogsheads 
of water fallen, supposing each hogshead to contain 100 gallons, 
and each gallon 282 cubic inches. 

Ans. 13346042hhd. 55gal. Iqt. Opt. 2j^gi. 

42. If the sun pa^ over one d^ree in 4 minutes, and the 
longitude of Boston is 71^ 4' west, what will be the time at 
Boston, when it is llh. 16m. A. M. at London? 

Ans. 6h. 31m. 44sec. A. M. 

43. When it is 2h. 86m. A. M. at the Cape of Good Hope, 
in longitude 18^ 24' east, what is the time at Gape Horn, in 
longitude 67*» 21' west? Ans. 8h. 53m. P. M. 

&. Yesterday my lon^tude, at noon, was 16^ 18' west; to- 
day I perceive by my watch, which has kept correct time, that 
the sun is on the meridian at llh. 36m. ; what is my longitude? 

Ans. 10° 18' west. 

45. Sound, uninterrupted, will pass 1142 feet in 1 second ; 
how long will it be in passing from Boston to London, the dis- 
tance being about 3000 miles? Ans. 3h. 51m. 104-seo. 

46. The time which elapsed between seeing tiie flash of a gun 
and hearing its report was 10 seconds; what was the distance? 

Ans. 2 miles 860 feet. 

47. J. Pearson has tea, which he barters with M. Swift, at 
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10 cents per lb. more than it costs him, against sugar, which 
costs Swifl 15 cents per pound, but which he puts at 20 cents 
per pound ; what was the first cost of the tea ? 

Ans. $0.30 per lb. 

48. Q and Y barter; Q makes of 10 cents 12 J cents; Y 
makes of 15 cents 19 cents ; which makes the most per cent., and 
how much? Ans. Y makes If per cent, more than.Q. 

49. A certain individual was bom in 1786, September 25, at 
23 minutes past 3 o'clock, A. M. ; how many minutes old will 
he be July 4, 1844, at 30 minutes past 5 o'clock, P. M., reck- 
oning 365 days for a year, excepting leap years, which have 366 
days each? ^ Ans. 30,386,287 minutes. 

50. The longitude of a certain star is 3s. 1,4° 26' 14", and 
the longitude of the moon at the same time is 8s. 19** 43' 28" ; 
how far will the moon have to move in her orbit to be in con- 
junction with the star? Ans. 6s. 24** 42' 46". 

51. From a small field, containing 8A. IK. 23p. 200ft., there 
were sold 1 A. 2R. 37p. 30yd. 8ft. ; what quantity remained ? 

Ans. lA. 211. 25p. 21yd. 5ft. 36in. 

52. What part of J of an acre is |^ of an acre ? 

Ans. f^. 

53. A thief was brought before a certain judge, and it was 
proved that he had stolen property to the value of 1£. 19s. 
ll|^d. He was sentenced either to one year's imprisonment in 
the county jail, or to pay 1£. 19s. llf d. for the value of every 
pound he Imd stolen ; required the amount of the fine. 

Ans. 3£. 19s. lid. O^^qr. 

54. My chaise having been injured by a very bad boy, I am 
obliged to sell it for $68.75, which is 40 per cent, less than its 
original value; what was the cost? Ans. $114.58^. 

55. Charles Webster's horse is valued at $120, but he will 
not sell him for less than $134.40 ; what per cent, does he intend 
to make ? Ans. 12 per cent. 

56. Three merchants, L. Emerson, E. Bailey, and S. Curtiss, 
engage in a cotton speculation. Emerson advanced $3600, 
Bailey $4200, and Curtiss $2200. They invested their whole 
capital in cotton, for which they received $15000 in bills on a 
bank in New Orleans. These bills were sold to a Boston broker 
at 15 per cent, below par; what is each man's net gain? 

Ans. Emerson $990.00, Bailey $1155.00, Curtiss $605.00. 

57. Bought a box made of plank, 3^ inches thick. Its length 
on the outside is 4ft. 9in., its breadth 3ft. 7in., and its height 
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2ft. llin. How many square feet did it require to make the 
box, and how many cubic feet will it hold ? 

Ans. 70^ square feet, 29| cubic feet. 

58. How many bricks will it require to construct the walls 
of a house, 64 feet long, and 32 feet wide, and 28 feet high ? 
The walls are to be 1ft. 4in. thick, and there are also three doors 
7ft. 4in. high, and 3ft* 8in. wide ; also 14 wbdows 3 feet wide 
and 6 feet high, and 16 windows 2ft. Sin. wide and 5ft. Sin. high. 
Each brick is to bo 8 inches long, and 4 inches wide, and 2 
inches thick. Ans. 167,480 bricks. 

59. John Brown gave to his thiee sons, Benjamin, Samuel, 
and William, $1000, to be divided in the proportion of J^, ^, and 
^, respectively ; but William, having received a fortune by his 
wife, resigns his share 3uo his brothers. It is required to divide 
the whole sum between Benjamin and Samuel. 

Ans. Benjamm $571.42f ; Samuel J428.57f . 

60. Peter Webster rented a house for 1 year to Thomas Bai- 
ley, for $100 ; at the end of four months Bailey rented one 
half of the house to John Bricket, and at the end of eight months 
it was agreed by Brieket and Bailey to rent one third of the 
house to John Dana. What share of the rent must each pay 7 

Ans. Bailey $61^, Bricket $27J, and Dana $11^. 

61. I have a plank 42 1' feet in length, 24 inches wide, and 8 
inches thick ; required .the side of a cubical box that can be 
made from it. Ans. 48 inches. 

62. D. Small purchased a horse ^ 10 per cent, less than his 
value, and sold him for 16 per oent. more than his value, by 
which he gained $21.84; what did he pay for the horse? 

63. Minot Thayer sold broadcloth at $4.40 per yard, and by 
so doing he lost 12 per cent. ; whereas, he ought to have gained 
10 per cent. ; for what should the cloth have been sold per yard ? 

64. A gentleman has five daughters, Emily, Jane, Betsey, 
Abigail, and Nancy, whose fortunes are as follows. The first 
two and the last two have $19,000 ; the first four, $19,200 ; the 
last four, $20,000 ; the first and the last three, $20,500 ; the firat 
three and the last, $21,800. What was the fortune of. each? 

Ans. Emily has $5,-0004 Jane, $4,500; Betsey, '$6,000; 
Abigail, $3,700 ; and Nancy, -$5,800. 

65. I have a fenced 'gaTden,*12 rods square. How many trees 
may be 'set on it, whose distance from each other shall be one 
rod, and no tree to bfe within half a rod* of th^ fence? 

< Ans. 152 trees. 

THE END, ' t 
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